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Betobe we enter into tlie various topics of Count OrlofTs 
cidliorate work, or touch upon ttie subjects treated in the two 
other- books wliose tides are prcbxed to onr nniclc, we must be 
allowed to linger a wlitb amidst some of the ^collections which 
the word “ Naples" awakens in otir minds, ^ hose who have 
visited the eouthcrji metropolis of Italy, and^hosc wlio are yet 
jatixuigers to that delightTni country* will, perhaps, be eqUEdly 
disposed to occortl us the indtdgeuce- 

A magnificent chain of hills* forming a semicircular line, en¬ 
closes a vast expanse of waters. Of this lino the eastern and 
western boundaries are the celebiat^ promontories of Miseniw 
and Minerva. The whole extent of coast is beaottfulty indented 
with bays, while the gi^otic hei^lB of I*ausilypus boldly pro¬ 
ject into the gnlph, dividing it into two parts nearly equal, 
it is scarcuy possible not to survey such scenes with the mind 
as well as the eye; they recall at the same instant the gAat vicis^ 
iitudes of polity and empire^ and those aior« iiwful vicissitudes 
VOL. acjs. H0> £ic:tvri. . n 
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Pollikal and Ua 

wliicti have chfin^eJ the fiice o( exterrjajitte. IVvas !iere 
Hiat tfie Timter^ or the world ertrcLed^k^wuxunoinft^nia^ 
whore djcy respired from ibe cai^s of stuHRiS the tomtits of 
ambit mo. Those doUcious retrciiti rivalled the inagnif ceoec of 
Home. D^hs, theatresj galleries of sculpture uijd paiotingj 
splcodid libraries, combined all that could ucligKt the senses or 
inform the undeistandiiig: nor could a region more adapted for 
recreation or repose ill an the shores of Naples have been 
chosen. A serene dimule, a cloudless ^ky, a landscape where 
unturc seems to stretch herself out in case and luxuriance, tepid 

3 >nnga ministering alike to health and enjoymeRl^uch were 
1 C sCLhictioiis tliut drew the elder Homans from the smoke 
And din of the nietrQ|ions. l^own to the sea every hill was 
dworabKl ivltli nniguinccnce* Misenuni extended itself to 
3ii\\te. I Cairn to Tutcoli, By degrees, edifices, both public uiul 
private, presented to the eye one continuous city from Misenum 
lo Stirrciitum* , Strabo lias preserved the name of the towns 
wliicii formed this beautiful cbain. They w-erc chiefly Misenum, 
Bai;e^ Diciarchea or PuLcoli, Neapolis, Jlcrculaiieum, Pom^niJij 
lScabi«e, and Surrentum. Of clie^ places enough subsists even 
Tiow to attest their former greatness, Separated only by short 
distances from each other, each of them liad its theatre, its cir¬ 
cus, its forum, its temples* Hvery house was decorated with 
inmg^ of broojie and marble, every floor with mosaic pavc- 
jncJits, everj^ wall with arabesques and frescoes. 

But these splendours were to be soon extinguished. Nalure 
bad already given the voluptuous mhabitonts of these favtiLired 
climes her most terrific warnings. Concussions of the eurtli 
were lret|uerit some yearu before the time of Pliny; but Vesu- 
tIub had hitherto Indicated no signs of eruption. The surround'" 
ing district was fertile; aiid every part of its circuniferefice, when 
Strabo yaw it, was clotJied with vines and olive-trees. It was m 
the first year of tne reign of I'itus, the 79th of our era, that this 
tremendous vo^icano burst forth, and HcrctiluTieuni, Pompeii, 
ft'III Stabrje, wersf buried in its ashes. The calamity, however, 
did not extend to ifie western shle Of the gulph, and Naples re- 
jaaiued uninjured. From tliis pertoif, however, it Is evident, 
that the Homans ceased to frequent this beautiful country. Ju- 
, venal speaks of Cum a as being already deserted* From the 
same period also, it appears that similar diBaaters successively 
happened. In some places, the sea, by a sudden incursion, 
claimed to its empire many of the proudest monuments of art 
and opulence," which once embellished the coast. The whole 
aspect ^ the country atte^ta a long series of desolations. The 
JLucrin^ake, whose oysters were so much esteemed by the gour~ 
of antiquity, has wholly disappeared* 
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' Napks, PolUkal tirui LkJrtiTy* 

At present, the space bctiveeii Miseniim and Putcoli present 
nothing to the eye but a sterile and |ininhabited wa^tc* Afephi- 
tic v^ours, swamps occaijioned by btaf^nant waters, which have 
for ycirs escaped froiTi broken j^iicducU, comn^nicate iniec* 
tious tainta to an atmosphere whidi^ once Urcatbed only licoitli 
and o-ladness. “ C'est connne un crepe lunebre/' says a French 
traveler, couvre tout lu c6te, et scmble nnnoncer au* 

voyageur qii'il ne trouvtfra plus dans ce lieu si vauic, c|«o des 
debris et des tombeaux,” Of the memorable Baitr, the site is 
Indistinctly indicated bv a few scattered rdiques, Puleuii is 
indeed still inZmhited by a few iisliermeiH but owes even this 
scanty population to its having been built on a point of land, 
whicli, jutting out into the sea, resisted the shocks that desolated 
Uie rest of the co;i$t. 

On leaving Puteoll, the scene assumes a gayer aspect. At 
some distance rises the wealern peak of Pausiiypus; and the some 
glance lights upon the small island of Nidda, *clad in vivid ver¬ 
dure, iititl rising aorencly above the waters* But no sooner do 
wc pass Pausilypus, tlmu a new creation unfolds itself, anti the 
eye wanders deliglited amongst white buildings, half seen tbrimgh 
luxuriant foliage, profusely scattered over the lanflscape. In the 
bosom of this magnilicent scene is NatihES, with her gilded 
spires, her fortresses, her palaces, her bcautilul bay, beaming 

witli those countless smiles, - 

« 

TTQVUV Ttr XUfUtTQi 
avnpi&^V yfAstTfiB—- 

and reflecting from its smooth bostjm the tnagnificence and 
beauty of the surrounding scenery* In the back ground of this 
enchanting picture, stands Vesuvius, in stern, but not unpleasing 
grandeur* The plain beneath is cheered by tlm playful and 
desultory windings of tlie river Sebeto, which^rcfrcsheAntl fruc* 
tides a considerable territory* From cast to s^uth of the gulpli 
rises a ridge of mountains clothed in greotv and covored with 
villages* The whole prospect is bounded by Cape Miueirvii, 
w'hicii seems to smile in scorn on the noisy foam at its base* Not 
far from this promontory is the little island of Capi ea:^ the re¬ 
treat and brothel of the infamous Tiberius* The air is so fine 
and transparent, as to invest every oyect in colours not its owiif 
the sod so fertile, that it scarcely aiks the hand of tbe^ husband* 
man* As in the time of Strabo, it still yields three successive 
harvests, and an abupdanoe of fruit. The scene is thickly inter¬ 
spersed with fig-trees, poplars, and beeches, whose trunks the 
rambling vine embraces and adorns, and whose archtfl boughs 
form a roof of verdure to shield the growing crops from, too in* 
tense a sun* 
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N<t^ks^ Political and Litermy, 

We do nat u/foct to pourtrav Naples, Ample, indeed, would 
have been the subjects foiji tne Asmmleus of Le Sage, ha^ he 
i^ught them in the various and motley scenes of that vanoi^ and 
motley metropolis, with its lantastic populaliot^^ windtD|^along 
the streets, and dts endless succession of stote^tic characterst 
elbowitig and jostling eocli other, all dresseci as it to take their 
parts in the pantomime I Tlie interior of its mansions—what 
unbounded materials would they not disclose to satire, as ho 
surveyed fiom the heights of St, Elmo their uncovered roots ? 
Decaying beauty, no longer able to attract, yet unwilling to fade, 
invoking in vain the jiowent of the toilette to her aid*—The 
hungjy paiiciio (advocate) conning by heart his long and la¬ 
boured pioading, which on the morrow is to lull biith judges 
and auditory to thdr monnng slumber,—A fiimishctl poet, 
smoothing and grinding his sonnet^ or ottavas, to celebrate, for 
a few duciits, the nuptials of some shrivcllcil and puny prince or 
duke, wiio is to be^^ompareil to Hercules and Theseus*—But wjtli 
all her changes, moral or political, in a long cycle of years, 
Naples h still the abode of that ease m^d indolence, that sacred 
for nimie^ so dear to the Italians of tlie south. In this oriasa 
Parthmope all the bu^sy occut>atioDs of mankind seem to have 
stopped, as if the puUe of social and active life Imd ceased to 
beat. But }>overty, tile predestined curse of all who do not work, 
is saurcely a calamity tn tliis genial region. Here nature spreadii 
a rich banquet, to wliich she bids alike the high and ttic low* 
"l^hc eye is feasted with pleasures, and the mere function of 
breathing in so delicious a clime is in itself a sensual enjoyment. 

It woulfl be still greater presumption to attempt a sketch of 
the NcapoLium character—a race forming an exception to every 
other people in Kuropc. We. shall endeavour to catch, how¬ 
ever, one or two of its more striking lineaments* 

Like ^lle ancients, the Neapolitans pass the greater part of 
the duy^ m the'^cn air; not indeed like them, to discuss the 
afifklrs of the ibruno? or the debates of the senate {of these they 
take no note), but from the mere want of emotion, from an intfv 
leiance of ennui, or to satisfy a. vague and gaping curiosity* In 
tlie open nir, they drink, they cat; and if they work at all, it is 
in the open air. For this reason it is, that the city has always 
the aspect of being over peopled. The principal bircet (Toledo) 
has the appearance, especially towards the close of the day, of u 
popular rising* It would seem ns If a Massaniello had convened 
ills mob of noisy and fectious citimis to overturn die state* 

In fei^ure, in taste, in manner, the Neapolitans have obriously 
an nffiiSj%:'with oriental nations. But there are other charac*' 
ter which are exclusively their own. Mean and proud; 
supMtitious and irreligious; indolent and avaricious; 
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Nfipk&j Vollikd njtd Lilehry* 

TiijitJC anti irritable; the slaves of boC gioailed with st 

fev^jfih for any thing that new; eager ibr cfiange, ^ 

but n^le for obctlience; affecting indq^rndcnce* and yet idola¬ 
ters and flattei^rs of wealth or greatnesB* At (and only 

at Naples) ia it customary to touch tlic garment of ft grandee 
with veneration, and then to kiss ibe hand that has been ho^ 
noureii with the contact. They arc nationally prom!; not like* 
either nations, of tlieir historical lame or actual grttithcss, but of 
the beauty of their dimatc, tliE fcrtQity of their soil, the i^plen- 
dour of their cnpitaL Aa to their govcnimcnh thev hnrdly nn- 
derstand (bo word. They seem never to Imvc askech whether it 
is monarchical or republicnn. Such however me the iincciisitig 
contrasts of their character^ that with an utter JDsen^ibility oil 
political subjectsj their curs tingle at the word “lilierty;'^ for 
in their vocabulary, liberty means the right of doing as they 
please, and of giving unrestrained vent to their uppetites. 
They are, iherelbre, always ready to join the lirst denia- 
goguo T^iuj cries out ** liberty.'^ But the jioUlical idol of 
one day will be meanly nbautloncd on the next. ’^Diey loom 
auil eifcrvesccj and then lie down with their (vcoualomcd a]:fathy, 
and forget all that lias passed. To-day tliey niay be ineitctl to 
massacre their fellow citizens; to-morrow the blooiMcver will 
subside, and they will l>e as cairn and jnilolcnt as bclqre. Witli- 
out this key to the Ncjifwlitaii character, the sliort-livcLh vo 
volutiSns so iiTfjucnt In their history would bo £i pcrplcsing 
problcnt. 

In no country are the llirec classes into which everv ]icop}c Js 
divisible more strongly nimked. Perhaps ^tufllclcut justice has 
never been rendered lo the lowest, Tiiecr vices lybig on the 
surface, we arc too apt to ovet^iok their good quitUiJOs. Not 
that they arc a monil race of men : they scarcely know: what is 
meant by nionds. But they have a w^ild nnd^onttitorilT^ sense of 
right. They arc by no means seriously qiiarr^isome, their dis* 
putes evaporating m noise and clamour, {n nn iostant, they 
change tiT.m Intense anger to the calmest indilTerence. Whoever 
throws a superficial glance oti the character of this propicj 
would suppose them liable to every exeesa of popular JeJirium. 
But the Neapolitan, the slave of every changing scusaiiou, is 
perpetually vaiyinig from himself* Like his own ^^csiivins,. he 
seems to menace death and destruction. lu mi instant, he is 
placid and serene, passing from hatred to love ne rapidly, and 
almost ss utioonsciously, a& the infant passes from tefira to glad¬ 
ness. Hence it b that faction has ever fount! temporary aliment 
amongst this eccentric people, though the projects ccwceived in 
the momenU of heat an<l plircnzy are abandoned with an incon- 
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Poliik&l and Literary^ 

vtancy far surpa^in^ all tliat bai ever been said or thought of 
the proverbial levity of the inullilude, 

The tniddfing clnssea are upon the witok the most resp^table, 
'Xlmpnlwtilf of the most thriving profeesiona at Nupl^, the 
profLissurs at tiie university, the merchants, and sonie portion, 
wo Wish we could say the larger portion, of tlie ecclesiastics, bo- 
^ long to thii respectaule division* 

Of the highest class^ the manners are vanoualj shaded. As 
if to show how extremes meet in national character* many of the 
nobility rescTi:fchIe in theit moral features the despised race of the 
Xja7.aront. In truth, they ai'o equally indolent and superstitious, 
and in many respects c<jnally ignomnt. Educated for the moat 
part ill tiic cloister, or by incompetent nreccplorsj who bold in 
the hintily an Inferior ranh, and actually J eccive n. less i^alary 
than tlic principal domestics, the Neapolltari noble arrives at ma¬ 
ture years wholly unripe in under6tundmg or judgment. Tneom- 
potent to the adminiatratLon of his own alFmrs, and cntl/ely ub- 
sijrbec.1 in fites and spectacles, he falls into the hantia ol somo 
needy lawyer, who fattens at bis expense, or surrenders himself to 
^ome inElnualing abbi^ who has stolen into Ins contidence. Mis 
noble spfistt^ transtet^red from the gloom of a convent to the glitter 
of public lik. without ctlucation or occompliiabniema, is driven to 
Intrigue, as a mere refuge from vacuity* Happily there are 
cxc^^tions to this remark; but aU estimates of jiopuLir character 
must be ibrmed chiefly of its more marked and prominent 
ieatures. 

Upon the wOiole, uidoleiicc is the master vice of Naples, But 
the Neapolitans have in general much penetratioii; a lively and 
fertile ijmey; a discourse sparkling with images* Tiiey catch, 
almost instinctively the pecu\jaritics mid humours of others* 
Irony is their prevailing figure oftspeech* The extravagant and 
hyperbolcsal wliich they address to those with whom 

tliey converse is frequently so mucii dissembled satire and latent 
epigram. ^ 

8i2ch'are the people who, in different periods of their history, 
Lave been seized with periodical Bts of revolution* tiuch arc the 
people whom the French revolutioiuEed In IT&yj and who 
attempted, in IS20, lo revolutionize tliemselves. A compendbos 

- . . . .. I I 

* Canduilc Jlj tMS n Ifsipl^S tat $c<4Qda|t^* CVht la intb^rr, 

i|gi Fait a dm ti'l rial de ilcf^raJ'^ilniu Le m^tlrr de pr'^Ue 

|irDCDf« |j3i d« quftl'vlvrc A quicanque o*a pm dei archev^chiEi on «trh^s* 

' oil lie g^ot b^iicGr«. r vtit ma daiii Ipj ms de Itapln, mail eiiriout dani tei 
cAfC'c, dev prdLiei on babils et di'Clnr^^b, a’^approclif r del eiraDg^ifii ct utaqt 
^'unr maiia Ltuf cH.lDiipf dcijiatidt^r l^autre iViiMi'oaf. QuorgDcrola pit 

^i>rp; aux npiiTPAg* debarqiifi de ks cttnityire daos dp* raatjgiit 

terL^ibir.—TA^JIrttt# dt ytiptmpaf DaudF. 

liUphi, 
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Naples^ Poliikal etnd LUerJry, 

And rapid alUslfyn to the principal facts of this last ephmctal 
rcvo^tion may not be uninteresting to our readers. It h a 
livin^cotnrnontary orv the character of V¥hich we haVe attempted 
a summary sketch-^the sudden fury with which it burst into 
combustion, the instantaneous rapidity with which That fury waa 
extinguished. 

Jt was in theinonlh of July that this revolt, hea<ledby General * 
Pope, broke out amongst tlie troops. Tile cry wa;5 for n consti¬ 
tution; and many of them hap]>cning to recollect that Murat had 
promised tliem a constitution just before his departure, Marat’s 
promised coilBtztution was immediately proclakiW. UiifortiinaLcly 
this constitution was not to be found in any desk^ or liole, or 
corner. In this exigency, another cry was set up Ibr auotlior con* 
stitution. To appease these tumultuary' demands for coustitutions^ 
llie king pronjisetl another in eight tfays; not a very unreasonable 
delay lor so momentous a measure, but much too long for 
Neapolitan impatience. In the mean white some persons seem 
sudtienly to have recollected that the Spaniards had given tbetn* 
selves a constitution, and a cry was immediately raised for the 
constitution of the Cortes/’ Of this coiisdtuUon there was 
not, it ^tns, a copy in Naples. Nobotly knew exactly what it 
was. Yet to this they conceived so miraculous an atUiciiineiit 
that during the sitting of their parliament, which was ex* 
pTcssly summoned to modily and coi'rect it, a large inajoril|^of 
mcnibc^’s were so iii(Jihi>osea to aJJow any alteration of it, that 
they came to a decision that no amendment should be adopted 
but by a majority of two thirds^ No ameiidment of a constitu* 
tion not distinctly known, not half completed, imagined for aH'- 
other people, in another part , of Europe, and under circum* 
stances wholly different [ * 

About this time was exhibited in Sicily un episode to the 
Neapolifau revolution. On the 15tb of July,^and iht^wo fol¬ 
lowing days, Palermo was the theatre of a violent and sanguinary 
insurR'ctiom Ko sooner had the Palermitaijs heard what had 
been transacted at Naples, and that a parliament had been con¬ 
voked tiiere, than they determined to have a parliament and con* 
stitution of their own. Of their taste for liberty, as well as of 
their iitacss for it, they gave an immediate specimen, by letting 
loose from prison nearly a thousand ^rocious mnlefactore. They 
assailed the houses of the Neapolitan officers, and threw the 
Neapolitan soldiers into dnngcons. It was necessary, tliercfore^ 
to send a large force from Naples to pnt down rebellion; 
but when that force approached Palermo, a scene of siunghter 
and cruelty ensued in that unhappy city, which canm^h^ ^dc- 
(jultely described.. A nviUtia, chiefly composed of critninnls 
liberated from gaol, were not to be expected to be very moderate 
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in shedding blow!, or pi □ndering property * All wh o re fused to j oi ii 
them were ihamcfolly murderetlj then cut into pieces, and .flieir 
quivering limbs exposed on pikee und bay one In llinmemi 
vhilc, those ^ho iho Ne^politfin troops permttte<l l^dermo 
to surrender on terms of capi to Lotion, 

While these'things were going on in Sicilyj^ at Naples they 
* continued to amuse themselves with Gon^titutions. They 
changed the nomenclature of 'the piiovinces,^ and, after iho 
manner of the French school, adopted the names imd divisions 
of antiquity. The Terra di Lavoro was named Campania ; ibc 
three Abru^i changed into PletUteria, Mnrsia, and Frentania; 
the island and province ofTrcuiiti into Dannla; Otranto into 
Saientnm ; Calabria into Lucanta,&c, &c. They adopted also 
the trial by juty. Of this institution Ihr be ii from ns to deem 
irreverentiy; but are wise hietituiions capable of being iraris- 
planted at will ? and will every civil blessing flourish in every 
soil? Is it not a part of the moral order, against which it is 
vain to lenist, that a people must be antecedently trained to 
those inslilutionsj and gradiially nurtured to ilioisc biesis'mgs? 
The almost entire ina[>tituHe ot llie trial by jury to any oiIhm' 
community than tliat in which it is indigenous, may be a discou- 
rngiug, but it is an imdetiiable truth, of which theoretic states* 
men arc ignorant; and how costly and cal ami ions, for the most 
part, is that ignorance i 

In the mean time, the allied powers took into their d^Iibera*^ 
tion (we shall presently say a few words concerning their com¬ 
petence to ontcrlain the question) the changes which popular 
jorec bad thus worked in the political system of the country; 
»Tid the King of the Two Sicilies was, as is well known, invited 
lo theit congress* The residue of the revolutionary story is soon 
told. The Austrians crossed tire Po on tlio liifith of January, 
nnd maKhed tO| Naples* The prmcipat oppoMtion to tliU 
tnarcli seems to |)avo consisted in an empty vote of the repres^ent" 
atives, never to nujic peace with an enemy whilst he occupied 
their territory* Ou the 2Sth, Itieti was in the possession of llic 
Austriaps, and the Neapolitan army LHI back upon Aquila* The 
Auatriahe appearc^l in sight; General Fepc was almost instanily 
deserted^by his troops, and obliged to escape as well as he could* 
This dispersion was tbilowed by that of the troops tit Mignana, 
who firm! on tlielr officers^ and then disbanded* Tiie Austrians 
entered Naples on the morning of thetfOtb; and;thus ended tire 
revolution of Notples* '' * ■ 

Diflferent minds will mivc af different conclusions concerning 
the cotnjietency, we mean the moral competency, of Austria, to 
interfere with a revolution in [he South of the Peninsula; And 
many may probably doubt the right of foreign powers to inter- 
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fiflro at all ill slinikr cas^sp* Our remarks itpon tlirs TDudi agi- 
lated^uci^tion &hiill be sliort* Perhaps tin? sjoundcst reason 
is thn^hich keeps at m equal distauen IVom the extreme pro¬ 
position oLi cither sidcj neither denying altogetheryhe right of 
iuterfcrcTicG in any instance of popular revolution, nor imiintab- 
ing the right of interferhi^ in all In political cases, there is an 
endless gradation of slnufes and colours^ la that before uS] it 
is a question of hict. If, as the Emperor of Austria asscritid in 
his manifesto, the Nciipolitau revolution Avas brought about by 
objure ianatics niul rebel soldiers, and linnaiurally forced 
upon tl>e people, instead of being the object of their legilJiimte 
choice; and if, as it furtlier asserts, that uevoUiiloji tnicatened by 
Its contact the peace and indqwudeucc of nfighbfnmng states^ 
ihcii the law of vicinage was in full vigour, and it bccuino not 
only an undenmbSc ti^t, but a sacred duty, to take measures 
for repressing the ndsclLicf As an Italian prince by birth, n* 
well as bv inhcritfincc, whose doininioiis had been nearly dis* 
memliered by similar commotions acting in the uovtli of Italy 
in avowcfl sympathy with that tif Naples, aii<l gciicratetl by the 
sect of Carbonari, the prolific parent of' modern rcvoluthnis,— 
tlic Emperor of Austria could not have hesitated as to the 
course whirh prudence, and policy, and justice, alike suggested* 

As to the Carbonari, of whom so tnuch is said, and so little 
known, it would be visionary perhaps io magnify their projtto^ 
into tlute grand siinultaiieoas insurrection, of which their ap¬ 
pearance in tlic soutli of Italy was to be the signal; though 
tins has been maintained by many sagacious and welldnfbj'med 
writers, Wc ourselves are of opinion, that these apprehen* 
sions were not wholly destiUite of foundation; ana we are 
not sufficiently £ec])ticnl o('(he sizc^nd extent of the mipcliicf, 
to consider them niercly as 

Fears of the brave, autl follies of ' 

M, de Beauchamp,* author of a Mi story ^frhe Revolution 
ill Piedmont, considers the Carbon art as a branch of a gignn-* 
tic antl-Eoclal coi^spiracv, of which Paris was tlic centre—the 
dregs and feces of the french revofution still lurking, both in 
Franco and Itoly,” He arraigns, wc tliink unnnswcialily, the 
policy of the Frouth government immediately alVci- the restora¬ 
tion, wlilcb' nursed, ns it were, the dying cmbei s of revolution^ 
by heaping iavours and cond^en^tons on the reainaot of tlie 
revolutionary faction* Thus cherished atal protected, he adds, 
ibc grand democratic or Boniipartist sect extended ^ their ran)5- 
fications, under different names, to the Alps, the Pyren.^^ and 

* Hlstobf KevDlD.llaQ (fti Pi^dmantj bar M* Alph. Brauchampt Parli, 

}m, ’ ' ‘ ' 
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the Rhinej where the averse from a foreign joke, and 

nurturing a secret but undetined hope of indepondence, Jbnt a 
too williDff cai" to their clefu$ians« Nor i» there an j^oaolute 
sbsonce oF ^vidence to show that the elements of tins great 
combustion nad been actuailj prepared at Paris, Jong betbru it 
burst forth with so feebJe a dama iu the southern extremities of 
Europe. 

But though there maj not be testimony sufficiently decisive 
to ailence all doubt concerning the all<^ed ex Lent of tl’te con¬ 
spiracy; it is certain tliat through the Neapolitan provinces at 
the period of tlie late revolution, the Carbonari, a sect framed ia 
imitation ol' the free-masons, and avowedly pursuing gome plan 
of political In no vat Lon, comprised a very considerate portion of 
the population. They do not, indeed], appear connectfMl with 
the Preach party, of wliich M* de Beauchamp supposes them to 
have been a branch; ibr it is well known that they were equally 
hostile to the French governments of Joseph Bonaparte, and of 
Murat. Their existence, however, has for several years been a 
matter perfectly notorious; and, although they a^ctnl great 
secresy, their proceedings were far from being concealed. But 
no sooner dia the commotion of 1820 burst forth, than they 
threw off the mask, and, intoxicated with the success ol their 
projects, published their transactions, and even posted up tlidr 
praclamatious^ 'i'herc is much real, and much affected, lyhsciiritj 
as to till's sect, and their origin and purposes are in & gi^eat mea¬ 
sure inexplicable* They who expect to acquire any informatioa 
relative to them, from tlie book whose title is prefixeil to our 
article, will be completely deceived; for a more confused and 
unintelligible farrago never disgraced the British press. 

Yet it is abandantly man^^pst, that these societies, whose prin¬ 
ciple is change, and whose compact is seci'csy, arc phenomena 
which baffle all yeasoniugs derived from former experience, and 
c$sentia)]y dlffijf' from every coufeikTation which has heretofore 
exercised the vigilance, or excited tlie alarm, of govcrnnicnts* 
If they arc not positively a numerical majority of the Neapolitan 
nation, they include amongst them that poi*tion of it which has 
the most decisive influence in jKiiitical action. In the two exs 
tremes of society, the higher nobility, and the lowest oJ' the 
populace, there are no Carbonari^ in the middling claseca 
that'their stren^h resides* Amongst these, are the 
or small landed proprietors; who, m an agricultural country 
llkerNafdes, must have considerable' weight inwall projects to- 
which jhey contribute their influence. But, in addition to these, 
the changes of property, and transitions of government, 
dui^^ Ibe last twenW*flve years, created a comparatively 
pTO?IIass; ** the tnidime meo,” os they are. designate in ire- 
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who, haviii^ been fl/^ente of the great landed estates, ^ 
have, bk their ouv'n industry, and knowledge rf rural economy, 
so prolj«ki l>y the vicissitudes of the times, or the improvidence 
of their employers, as to iiave seated themselves in ^he actual 
poi^ession of the domains which they once aupfrintended- 
'i'luy bear the general designation or gentle* 

men, It is from this class that oAiciul situations in the province^ 
are generally supplied; and these persons, almost to a man, 
were enlisted amongst the Carbonari, What efiicient precau¬ 
tion, then, could the Neapolitan government have taken against 
a sect wli id I contained a large portion of public functionaries? 
w'hole distriete and provinces being, in fact, completely in the 
hands of perBons, discharging indeed their duties with exact¬ 
ness, but carrying on, at the same time, their occult and myste- 
irioiia projects* A majority of Carbonari in tlic Deenrioftaio^ or 
public assembly of the village, would ensure tiie election of 
JSyndics, of the Gab idler i, or excise men, and a variety of sub¬ 
ordinate officers* 

Amongst the Carbonari, proselytisni, it seems, is iiicTcdibly 
rapid* The recommeitdatifm of a member already initiate!.! is 
a sulficient passport to every candidate, unless there are dear 
and unecjuivocal objection against him* At the sajue time, 
every member is unwearied in his canvass for new inembersL 
Nor is an admission into this asKooiatioii without itii privat^^** 
advantages* They extend to each other every office of friend- 
fillip and benevokneo* They supply the labourer with tooli* and 
implements j in many cases, with money* Kvery consin is sure 
of sympathy in sickness, and consolation in death. I'he rapid 
diffusion, thcrclbre, of such a sect, is no subject of wonder* 

But in no class of the community had tts principles takea 
deeper root than amongst tito numerous bodies o(^ provincial 
militia who are called Icgionari, civic!, and miljtia class o^inen 
who bad by no means an inconsiderable share itwroducing the 
revolution. As every individuid of these tro^s must Ijc as¬ 
sessed at Jeait ten ducats to the land-tax, it is plain, that, exciii-* 
sivdy of the power of armed men, they must have great influ¬ 
ence as proprietors of the soil* In Capitanato, one of the moat 
extensive and populous of the Neapolitan provinces, 40,000 of 
these persons, each with forty cartridges in his pouch, and. 
four ducats in bis pocket, were for several mofitha in complete 
readiness for action. It cannot, therefore, excite much surprise 
tliat the late revolution broke, out* How its dtiration should ' 
have been so ^^ort, and that,a more heroic and pejrwcvermg 
resistance should not have been mode to the Au&trlan?<;rt^ 19 
somewhat more difficult to explain. . ■’ 

What has been already said concerning the character of thii 
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wsatile people, is the beat fiolution of the problem. Their tjhhI 
tad bej;un to cool^ and they had already regarded its o^cts a& 
scarcely of sudicieni value'to call for protracted e^rtsyO defend 
them- Itus evident, however, xhat the existence of a poltLicnl 
socictj^ which has sufficient influence to stir up a nation to rebel, 
thoiipli not, it s^houfd se^m, to itidnce ihein to fifilit, must bo a 
continual source (rf appi^henfiion to the govornmeiit of Kapley, 
It 13 a perplfiting questiodf. how to deal with it. What is onli- 
narily, called persecution would, by a principle inherent in 
human nature, inflame their zeal, mul augment their numbers- 
Kqmc couUE, indeed, in one day, und by .a single vote of her 
senate, put down the pestilent sect of Bacchanalinns; whlcli, 
according to Livy, tlii'eatened so^ much mischief to the state. 
But the full-growg adnit mischiefs <jf a’confctlcrucy coutainin^^ 
in its iKi^om the majority of a uncion, wiil not admit of remedies 
purely coercive* 

Tlieie are, however,' m the Carbonari of Naples^ peculiarities 
which favourably distinguish them from the societies of the sanic 
name In other parts ol Italy. That, tor instance, which was 
detected at Macemta hi the papal domlmons in IHIJ,-seemed to 
hfrve contained the concentrated essence of French dem<icracy,^ 
and to have pursued the most saugumary and vindictive projects. 
They were arrested by the police on the eve of a plot which wa^ 
-^0 have been executed in a few hours, and which would have 
deluged the streets with blood, and put public and private pro- 

E nt the mercy of a gang of ruffians and assassins* But the 
, olitan Carbonari are chiefly .terrific from their numbers; 
the very circumstance whlcli, jf liistory and experience to be 
relied on,.diminishes the danger, and assuages the inischkl' of 
conspiracy* There is, no^ doubt, mucli evil in all secret asso- 
ciutioiLii. But an associafrou of a million of meti, though united 
by c<i63Tentioji:jl signs, catiuot be secret* In such a multitude, 
the spirit qf tl'e institution will soon be lost; and the control of 
the Jcadei's^ supjKisIng lUein willing to give an undue direction to 
that multitude, every day less felt, and less obeyed* There is 
evczT,a"e«i3on to oppose, abo, tlmt the solemn paeriltties and far* 
deal absurdities ox ihdr ceremnn& are sufficient to absorb the 
attention, and exercise th$ faculties of the-greater part. True, 
they havC;^produced a resolution; but, having lotted its hour 
upon the stage, it is. heard iio more* It vanished at the crow- 
ic^ of the oock;*'*nor is it likely, after so inauspicious an expo 
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I'iuient, to be soon repeated, Stirely, if an illustration of tlie 
compa^liTe ine^tcacy of such institutions ware i^anted, it 
would l^tiirnislied by that rcvtduiion, A few lean and sallow 
Cassiuses are a more portentous evil in country, than a 
million of Neapolitan Carbonari, * . 

Let those then who sympathize with the supposed wrongs of 
Naples, and who deduce, from the numbers and extension o? the 
Carbonari, a conclusion that the revolutibn ihus supiirested by 
Ausiriii was the native offspring of the public mind ot thecoun- 
try, guided and enlightened by these societtes-^be at their ease. 
They furnish no inference whatever of an impFovcil state of na¬ 
tional intellect. It is not by the tuumuiery and inysticisni of 
secret clubs, that the mind of a country to be strengthened 
and developed: an accelerated nnd stimulated growtli ends in 
premature decay; tlic fruit becomes rotten bolore tc is ripe. 
-The health of moral vegetation requires that it should puss 
through the grarlattons of progressive increase. The aim of tlie 
Carbonari seems to have been lliat of obtaiuing an imposing 
appearance by mere numbers, Ts this a fair criterion of the 
mental advancement of n people? 

We have dwelt the longer upon these particulars, because the 
Carbonari have of late engrossed some space in political spccu* 
lation; and because the facts wo have staled are an ntuple com'*- 
incntary on the Jmbits and feelings of a people who scarcely 
nssimilaLe^n one point with any other Eurojican nation; and of 
whom, perhaps, what was appli<^ by Tacitus to the ancient Cler- 
mans, “sincera gens, ct sui tantuni similis,” is tlic truest descrip- 
tton* We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the 
literary history of this nation, as hir as it is capabit^ of being 
considered apart from the history ojf the literaluro of Italy in 
genoral. * 

Count OrlofT^s book is divided into three parts' the firsHseing 
liistorical only; the second confined to policy legislation } 
and the thirch to literature. Of such a plan, ^t least as far an 
regards tfae hrst two divisions, the inconvenlcuces are numerous. 
As a portion of general history, it fritters and disperses the 
reader's attention, instead of leading it on by a continuous chain 
of I'acts; it rises no higher than to the level of a meagre chro^ 
Hide, and is without that which is appropriate to achronicle™' 
order and arrangement. It is an unskilful severance of subjecU 
> not susceptible of division. The political condition of ttPiioT!& 
must be surveyed in parallel lines, as U were, with their historic 
incidents; because those incidents, whether of rcvolutif^n, of itt''* 
vasion, of conquest, of ujigfaikins, of admixtuTes of the^qpu-* 
iation, or of change 4f dynastjea, are the causes inEucncc 
aad indicate that condition, Tlie separatioa of topics sooloseljf 
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sHied treats up the connexion of cause and cflfect, wliich it ia 
the peculiar province of history to exhibit. Of this d^joinlod 
ftdieme, Dr« Henry's work, though left by its ingenious author 
in an unfyiished &tate> had proceeded far enough to show llie 
disadvantage. 

Distinct dissertations, indeed, on literary liistory, are not liable 
to similar objections. Literature, rarely mixing itself with the 
public trensaatons of mankind, holds a more scci'ct affinity' 
with nattoiial character, and great historical vicissitudes. It m 
the current which flows in stillness, and pays its tribute to die 
ocean, without noise or turault. We are sorry we cannot com¬ 
pliment our author upon the successful execution of this part of 
his task. His catalogue of literary names and Itterary works ia 
sufficiently copious; but do these compose the whole of literary 
history? Much, probably, of our discontent arises from un- 
fieasonabJe expectation : having framod an estimate of those 
qualities of mind and learning which are requisite for a com- 
jnetc historical disquisition, we are, perhaps, umustly dissopi 
tiflfied with performances that fall short of our standard, 1 o be 
always looking for the rare iaculty of iiituttivciy comprehending 
the leading principles of b unto n action, of embodying and coticen- 
traLing the diffused spirit of ages into pregnant aphorisms and 
great practical verities; of making history, in short, what Ji has in 
its perfection been said to be, philosophy teaching by examples,*' 
might be too exacting; yet we must be permitted to'complain, 
that the plan adopted by Count Or)off J)as hurrietl him along 
too japidly to admit of any collateral research^ or incidental 
illustration. Neither is the diction that which the academy in 
its best days would have tolerated* it is only much better uian 
that of his self-compWent annotator, M, Dural; both the text- 
writer and his commentator, both master and man, indulge 
thcnritilves ad nauseam in that sentimentality which the modem 
school of Frcr^^h writers holds to be one of ihecsseniiul elements 
of fine writing an all p^ubjects, whether liisuuy, philosophy, or 
romance. Pursu^g, however, the line which he bos traced, hut 
occasionally bding it with details and observations tlic abi^encc 
of which is one ot the chief defects of his book, we proceed to 
a slight historical analysis of the literature of that part of flaly 
which constitutes the modeni kingdom of Naples. 

MatterlaU ibr thia pur|>ose are abundant; for the south of Italy lx 
f ich indiistorical learning. Its archives bave^ indeed, suflered con- • 
sidera^ from invasions, and particularly from those of the Van¬ 
dal^ But the gi^er portion, by a rare felicity, has escaped the 
of time and barbarism. The monasteries of La Trinita 
della Cava and Monte Cassino contain iflestiinable treasures of 
original documents perUitiing to tbe^ history of the kingdom* 
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Torcigncrs, and more partlcokrly tlie inhabitants of nortliem 
Ital}-! are apt to saiile with incredulity when they nte told of the 
nuniL^ of NeapoUtan historians. Giannone^a name ifi ^til 
known J but the sources from which he derived Ms materials are 
little kuowti out of the kingdom. The names of Summontej 
CostanaOj Pontano^ Cotlenucio, Carraciolh and Capeoeintro^ 
arc only a few of them. Besides these^ various writers have 
com piled chronicles, from the provincial archives, which would 
form a rich collection, independently of the MS. registers of 
private fiimdics. The Libro del Duca di Montclone is of the 
highest authority. It is a series of historical tacts, from die 
lime of Joan II., and Gxhihltsi most curious pictures of the 
manners and transactions of the two following reigns^ Mon> 
over, every province^ and even the smallest provincial towuj 
boasts of its history. 

C)f the remote antiquity of this countrVj there arc, oFcoursej 
but scanty ilncumcnts. The auihora who nourished before the 
schools of Magna Greecia, and who could alone have guided us 
through the labyrinth, have not leff so much as a name bolund 
thcni. The Greek historians arc too intent upon magnifying 
the importance of their own country, to deserve implicit faith when 
they treat of the people who ivere colonized and civilized by Greece. 
Ttic loss of the early Homan historiaus is irreparable. Cato the 
censor * had devoted one entire book of history to inqutriJ^^ 
coJiccTJikig the origin and towns of 

Italy. Diodorus the Siedran, Dionysius, and Dio, who ex¬ 
plored all the antiquities of Italy, have come down to us in a 
state deplorably imperial; and neither Plutarch, Sal hist, nor 
Xfivy, has supplied tlie los&. But it is certain that the Greek 
republics ^jf Italy rose rapidly to prosperity and power. The 
Brutiaiis, m the fifth century of Hot^, niude the Greeks tremble 
Ibr their own safety. Luxury and corruption, however, kept an 
equal pace witli tlicir prosperity* Cuma, Cro\,ia* Tarencuro, 
Hhegtum, tell quickly under the Roman declination. Jn the 
time of Polybius, ihc very name of Magna Grsecia was disused. 

Gi'cat names adorned those republics. Zaleucus (whose exiat- 
encu is questioned by Bentley), and Charondae, were the Mgb- 
lators of Txicris and of Thorium; but the name of Pythagoras 
is still greater; he was born at Samos; and having accidentally 
heard the philosopher Pberecydes discourse upon the immc»r- 
tality of the soul, be allured the low occupation to w'hich he hisul 
been educated, and became himself a philosopher. Having en¬ 
larged his mind by imvel, and enriched it with all the learning 
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of his time, ho scttJoJ nt Crotona, and esUbliEihcd liis celebrated 
which ljojn[(?venjod b/a peenfiar ccxle of ethjcsp Eiiom- 
phtry shsiemioo&netis^ scrupulous fttilulions, and Jady t^^rcjVer 
■wcio its primary duties. At the close of every diay, each 

discjoje instituted a rigorous solf-examinutJOTi into the nruxle in 
which he had employed it. The silence enjoined this little com¬ 
munity was probably an imitation of the reserve and mystery 
in which the priests of whose doctrines PytliBfforas is 

supposed to have been jmtfated, lockeil up their knowledge. 
Whether the metempsychosis of this philosopher was borrovired 
from Jiidlc, or was symbolical merely of the changes and 
reproductions which prevail through animal and vegetable Jiib; 
whether it was a part of his rdigion to worship hre, as the 
purest etnauation trom the Supreme Beings or Uiis also was a 
mere external symbol of some occult doctrine; are matters which 
must still remain in darkness. But the philosophy of Pytha¬ 
goras w'as au eva in tbe civilization of man^r 17ie school which 
survived him coiitiimed the parent and nurse of diat long succcif- 
gion of philosophers who Nourished in the south of Italy during 
die two following ages. 

The E)cade sect arose soon after in this part of Italy. Prom 
this school emanated that false logic whicli, under the name of 
dialccticijf confounded right and wrong,—the weapon wdiich 
afterwards so dexterously wielded by the sophists who over¬ 
ran AtbcJis and the other cities of Greece^ Prom a passage in 
one of the epistles of Seneca, it should seem tliat ^no^ who 
was the leader of this sect, had adopted the hypothesis resp acting 
,tlie iion-cxistence of matter which is so fully developed by 
Berkeby* Zono died tlte death of a patriot; .having made an 
jnefl^tual eftbrt to recover the liberties of the little republic 
(Elia or Velia), which wu^ destroyed by the tyrant ^jearchus: 
Eeuc^pus was the successor of Zeno. He invented tlie cele¬ 
brated system atoms, which Democritus and Epicurus adopted 
after him. is^itpotto this philosopher also, that Descartes h 
Indebted for his vnriiceSt and the great mecbsinicBl axiom of the 
centrifugal (lualltics ofyotatory bodies? 

Of this period, the poetry has perished; but the ancient hhr- 
toriana have preserved a few fragments of it, Pinto dtes scuue 
of die verses of Parmenides; and AthcniEus has preserved an 
4^atiro poem (the Mdeager) of Cleomenes of Rhegium. Tn- 
jentiim produced three poets—Apollodorus, Leonidas, and 
Alexis, of whom Brunck, in his Analecta, baa inserted some in- 
remains* Alexis of Tliurium was a celebrated writer 
ji^Wt is called the middle comedy. According to Suidas, he 
uncle of Mcti^>U(ier^ ditd wru^^ up'wanjs of two hundred 
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tlramas^ A.tlieii®us* Julius Pollux, and Aulu^ Gelliufi* have 
cited uem occa^jonsl)^; and several dctachctl sentences of them 
are to \ feujid In the volonble cofJection of GrotiW* 

In short, the south of Italy, in this remote jicriod, might boast 
of ft constellation of genius In pliibiiopliy and pSetiy. Thu 
cities of Magna Graeeia had, for tlie most part, adopted u specie* 
of government whicli, tliough aristocratic, preserved enough of 
the popular form to nurture and encourage the coinpetiiion of 
talent. Hot the glory of those little communities was destined, 
to be extinguished in the overwhelming dominadon of Rome, 
They lost indeed tlieir liberties; but the Romans preserved to 
them their municipal forms and native institutions. The twelve 
divisions into which Italy was distributotl by Augustus, were 
afterwards chan^d by Adrian, by whom the whole peninsula 
was again partitioned into seventeen provinces* Of tlicso, Ciun- 
pania, Samniurn, Apulia, tiiul Lucanra, comj>risecl the territory 
which now constitutes the Neapolitan kingdom ; all arrangement 
fatal to the privileges of the iVco cities, Camiiania was governed 
by coTisnls, Apulia and Lucania by consol's, and Hamoium by 
prefects. 

These provinces gave birtli to Liviua Amlronicus, Pacuvius, 
Na&vius, Ennius, and Lucilins; but Rome was the theatre of 
llicir fame. Tlieformer of these uiay be considered the founder 
of the Roman stage. He supplanted the barbarous satires which- 
were caltcd A ted an, or Oscan, by something that approached 
the regular drama, Noevius, a native of Campania, seems to 
have advancetl the dramatic art still furtljcr, Cicero speaks in 
commendation of the purity of his style, amf Virgil honoured 
him by borrowing thotc than one of his versos, Macrobius'^ 
points at the bcantiful passage in the first book of the ^ncid, 
■where Venus complains to Jupiter SiMic storm that dispersed 
her beloved Trojans^ as entirely taken from Na^vius: u* 

■-— O (]ui rea I)onimum(]ue 

iKterniij regia im peri is ^ ct ftjliuine terr^. 

Quid mcu£ Aeneas, tS^c* 

If, mdecth Virgil borrowed this noble pas^sage from Nmvius, 
anii made use also of entire lines from Ennius, as is nlsoiissertcil 
by MfiLTobiusj It is to be lauionLod that the verses^, which that 
c’vquislteiioci thus polished into brightness, nre lost lo us. We 
ctLU discern neither the value of the obligaliou, nor die ainouiit 
ol the usupr with which it was repaid. Wc liave milbrtunutely 
too little of Ennius. liut what remains of the Amphora makes 
UB sigh, with the old woman in Phmdrus, for what it once con- 

* SeeaUnUrnry Sie^jiicii^d OituScnrum Bipntfiiiijt. Kd. Parh, 1&6* 

■} Salurinial. lilt, (i. 
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It js worthy of remark, liowever, that the oUi bard lias 
left UI5 h^s own portrait, drawn by his own band, in a frffrment 
preserved by Aulus Gellius.^ If poets can praise tb^msdves 
iiiimstly, tlic pofiBuRO evinces o rouuli unilisaemblmg spirit, con- 
geimd to thBt antirjue freedom of manners^ which permitted 
inen to speak of themselves, os of oilierwiUiout restraint: 

Irigeaio quoi aolla malum senientin suadet, 

Ut faceret faciaus, Jevis Jraud maluSj dot;tir, fiddis 
Suavis lioTinn^ facundu^ suo contentu^, 

Scchu', seeunda loqaens ia teaipore, commodu*, verbfLm 
Pauci'mi, tuoHa ttoeas antiqua^ sepo^tu, vetosto, 

And here it ought to be remarked diat, in the time of Ennias, 
the Eatin laiij^uage was less rude and unpolished tlnin the specf-- 
mens remaining of that author appear to indicaUrs It shoultl 
£eein tbatheaflecLcJ, like our own Sjjcnscr, an antiquated diction 
to improve the interest of Ins coinjiObition, by removing it fanbcT 
from ortlinary life, 

Arpiimm, at present part of the province of Term di Lavoj Oj 
produced llie greatesit orator and ]dii[osopher of the an dent 
world; and Count Orloff' has niingletl some just and pleasing 
.TcdecLions wJtli a I'apid enunieration of the writings of t'icero. 
We cannot but speak in terms of contnicndation^ also^ hk 
^sketeli of Sallust the historian, which, though sliglil, is by no 
means devoid of that sound cniical discern men t wldich sbow^ 
1dm competent to appreciate the great masters of antiijuiiy. 

“ Le royaume de Naples a cu encore la gloire dc donner a in httc. 
Future latiue SaUuslc, talent du premier ordre- Cecrliibre hif^torien, 
iDDi iquatre aas avant le guerre d’Acdum, ireute^un ans avout J. C, 
naquit a Am item unr, dans le pays des Sabina. Salluste fnt elevil a 
Homo, Oil il obtmt la chai;;^' dc questeur, ct ensultc cello do tribuu 
du peuple. kSos nrmours ctaicnl toHcmcnt depraveo?, qu^l fut marque 
dNuf'itiile cl deg^ode du rang do aenatour. Ktaot une fois i^urpris cn. 
adulrero par M^on, il re^ut uuc correction corporcllo et fat condamnf: 
.1 unc fttnondc. pcrdit toute sa foriunc par scs debauches et desf 
vJcea hontouv. Juks^Ce^ar, dont rl avoll cmhrass6 Ic parti, le hC 
rentfcr dans Pordre dc& ecnateuts, et reinmena avec Jui on AlViquc, 
on i] allait oombattre Ic beau-pcrc dc Pninpec. Quand la guerre fut 
tcrmince,tl fut envoy c ou gouverncment dc la N tun idle on il amassa dos 
rlclies^cs iminenscs ^ force d^njusticcs ct dc venations. IJ fit con- 
struire Home, ilu fruit du scs depredatians, un pakiis magiilflquc, ct 
des jiitdins duiit ikmplaccment podc aujourdhui Ic nom de jardius dc 
Selhistc, 

** Salliistc a (lonnu uno Mistoirc Komaire dont II nc rcste que 
quelqucs fragmentsj un ouvrnge sur la cotmitation do Calillna, 
autre isur la guerre de Jugurtha, Le etylc dc cci liU- 
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torba est remarquEible par la [precision et Tenergie. Tflut ce qti' 
6crivlu cc ^rand maitre nc pouvait ctre dit m plus Jacofiiqucment ni 
avee p\fl tit fopce+ On ne suit ce qu'on doit acitnirer le plus tn Sal- 
iuste, tie ats descript iocia, de ees portraits^ ou de sts Imranguesj car it 
reussit Igaltment tlaiiB toutes t:e» parties. Son Uconi^Tat Ta rendu 
qutlqnofbis obscuri Rt tiigrcsiilniijj iui font par-fuEs p^dre dc 
vut I'object principal de sonrecit; mals tnalgrr tusde fantSj il cat d 
justia titre repute coinnic un dcs n^cilJeur^ hinlorltrns dt louic ranti* 
quite." (Tom. iv. p. 50,^51,) 

Velleius Fatcireulusj and Vitruviusj are names which rligniry 
soutln;]']! Italy, The liist was bum at Formix",* So ciuelully 
Wiis. ho oducHtod, and su tiiligonily did ho studvj that hr was 
considered as an epitome of all human ieanung. JuUus I’atsar 
know and loved Idin, He wns nniidficenUy patronized by Au- 
guatus*^ His tveatisc on urchitecturc is the oidy book upon that 
subject that hns desccmled to us. It is obviously written with 
groat inefpiaiity. T he didactic parts of il are totally destitute of 
elegance vc polish; but ro each book thcrt‘ is a preface, wi^jtten. 
in a style ot' purity and elevation worthy of the Augustan age, 
Horace, notwithstanding his own doubts as to the precise spot 
of his iiailviiy, belongs also to these province*;: and tlie unhappy 
Ovid was bom in tfie Pelfgni, now the Abruzzo; the Italiaix 
translation of whose Metamorphoses, by Anguilhri, is perhaps the 
finest version of ancient poetry to be ibutui in any language. 

Front the time of Ovkh the reign of good taste and siuiplicitj 
was no more. Words harmoniously balanced, antjtljcsis, point, 
and an unsound floridness of diction, took their place* JStalius 
vrafi bom at Naples, under DoniUmn, whtmi he flnttere^l by the 
dedication of his two heroic poems. Count OrloH' has dismissed 
this poet with a frigid mention; but fttatius has been so long tho 
agreeable companion of our lighter bEPhrs,^ and so bule justice has, 
in our opinion, been rendered him by critics and sdiohiiit, that 
we cannot forbear claiming for him a djstillgu^sl^J^ place aniongiit 
the writers of antiquity. Ambition was the si|j by which ho : 
as he could not reach the A^^neid, it would Imve been hapiiy fur 
him if he had not aUempted it. Yet the iaults of the ’^fhebaid 
arc Jiiore than i^'dcerrud hy the exquisite poetry of iht' yiiva?* 
Fvery piece of that miscdlancous coilectiun attests die jnnily of 
JiJS taste, and the gcntlcneffS of his character* 1 ic was alike 
skilled in tltc graces of the Epithahmiiutn,—the fcudenicfis ot 
the Flogy,^tbc dignity, if not the fervour and jjnj>eluo&ity^ of 
die Ode* Jf, how ever, for vet iirtvaensunffue ndt cannot be said 
of Statius, his poetry is a playful and s}>arklij^g stream, tliat 
makes ijwcct music as it glides. Gray was a great odiiiirjjr of 
Stuiius* It is not generally known, that a passage in the 
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Gcn^tbiiacon LucAnl of this po^t supplied him with the 
in his Progress ol' Poesy* of Nature unveiling her awfhl to 
the iufenl Sbukspcare- But Statius was eiupbaiically tW poet 
of Naples, Jtfi clime, its atmosphere, its shores* were the chief 
lourccs of his inspiration. He was yet young* when the erup¬ 
tion of Vesuvius swallowed up Herculaneum and Pompeii* Tlii& 
memorable calamity sunk deep into hb mind; and his descrip- 
tious of Naples are deeply shaded with the remembrance: 

H»c ego Chalcidlcis ad te, MareelJc* eonabam 
Littpribus, frsetas ubi Vesbius e^rit irOs* 
jSmula Trinacriis volvens incendia daitioui, 

Mira fides 1 credetne virum ventura propago. 

Cum segeles itcruni^ ciuti jam hicc desarta virebunt. 

Infra urbe^s, pnpuloaque preroi, praavitaque tnto 
.Rum ablisse marl? Necdunii letale minari 
CessaC apes,-" 

But the subjoined lines addressed to his wife, inviting her to 
meet him at Naples, present so lovely a portraiture of that city, 
that we must be permitted to copy them, Wc wish that modern 
Naples correjspoudetl to it alike in every feature, 

Hio au^pjoa condita Pheubo 
Tecta» Dicbarcbci portus^ et littara luundo 
' Hospita ; ct liic magnse iractus imitantla Kotnf, 

^ ' Qme Capys advectis impJevit niccam Tencris, 

Nostra quoque cl propriis tenm>^ nec rara colonis * 
Partbenopq; cul mite Eelam trams ficquora vects 
Ip^ Dion^ed menstravit Apollo columb^. 

Has ego te sedes (nam nec mthi barbara Thrace, 

Nec Libyc natale solum) transferre laboro; 

Quas et mollis hyents, ct frigida temperat ifstas ; 

Quas imbcllu rretun^i^rpeotibus alluit undis. 

Pax secura locis, et^csidis otia vltec, 

Et nunqiyim turbatn quies, Bomnique pcracti. 

Nulla fo/b rabies, aut atrictie jurgia legis : 

Mbrea jur^ vjna : aolumf et eine fnscibus^ mqUUtTi- 

Tho night which so long overshadowed the human mind was now 
come; yet, in the deepest gloom of the middle ages, some faint 
glimmerings are to be perceived. The reign of Tlicodoric i>; 
Tendered memorable by Boethius and Cassiotlorus, who inspircil 
their ferocious master, not indeed witli a taste for letters, but 
with a disposition to protect them* Cassiodorus foimd a refuge 
jfrom the distractions and violences of the times in a monastery, 
which lie himself founded in Ids native province of Calabriu- 
There he dc<bcated the residue of a blameless llic to the instruc- 
tion,. ofc-his fraternity, in sfteved and profane learning. While 
he taught iheru to feel the beauties of the ancient writers, he 
^npJoyed them aUo in transcribing their works; a pious labour 
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to ^lich we are indebted for many precious .remains, that 
wouK^ otherwise have perished m the ^neral wreck of know¬ 
ledge.^ 

The stern domination of the Lombards, whidi qpminenced at 
the close of the sixth, and continued to the middle of the eighth 
century, was in truth the era of the extinction of learning in 
Italj: for even so late os the Iburih century the pure writers of 
antiquity were admired and cojiied. Many of the great lights 
of the Christian church, particularly Lactantitis and Chrysos¬ 
tom, enriched their apologies, and embellislied their controver¬ 
sies, witfi illustrations from the poets, the satirrsCs, and orators, 
of A better age. Nor was the lyre of the ancient muses, though 
struck by feebler^hands, as yet unstrung, KutUius, Claudiau, 
Ausonius, Sidonlus Apollinarjs, Prudentius, constitute a school 
of poetry in which the genius of antiquity still breathed^ Aure¬ 
lius Victor, Entropium, and Ammmnus Marccllinus, also, are by 
no means despicable as historians; and the Gothic dynasty could 
boast of Cassiodorus, Boetldus, Ennodius, and other giUod In¬ 
divid uals^ who kept the embers of polite knowletige stdl alive. 
The iron sway of the Lombards was death to the whole mind 
of Italy, Yet, in these days of repine and ignorance, the reli¬ 
gious houses were unifuriniy hospitable to genius and letters* 
The Benedictines continued mindful of the precepts, and emu¬ 
lous of the example, of Cassiodorus; although tlieir monastery* 
at Monlc Cassino Jiad been wholly destroyea by the Lombards, 
Gharleinagne availed himself of the zeal and talents of the 
learned churchmen of his age, when he restored the empire of 
tlie West; and the eighth century bonsts of writers wlio would 
not have disgraced the second. Muratori* has collected some 
valuable historical monuments produced by the learned and in- 
Vlustrious monks of Monte Cassino, ^ 

The duchy of Benevento, whose territory in the middle ages 
comprehendwl the greater part of the NeapoUl^.p provinces, had 
still preserved its .independence; and the pripces who governed 
them were great protectors of learning. This tranquillity, how¬ 
ever, was soon to have an end ; and aftet the dismembernient erf" 
Benevento, a period of CumuLtuous anarchy succeeded, 'which, 
drew down upon that devoted country the Saracens of Sicily, 
and the arms both of the eastern and western empires, A 
handful of Norman adventurer# took advantage of the feebleness 
^ and confusion incident to suCh a state of things, and laid the 
first foundation® of a monarchy, which in later times powerfully 
influenced the destinies of Italy* ^ 

At Salerno* where Ktrfiert Guiscard had established bis 
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« celebrated school of medicine had already been instituted* 
In the eleventh century it arose to the summit of its r^pujiftion ; 
and the XeoniiiG verses, i^hich registered the lucubra/^jons of 
that period in tbfe'art of medicine, contain aphorisrafl whicli 
zeiain their huthorky in the present advanced slate of the science* 
It has been strangely supposed that this work was dedicated to 
Charlemagne; but that prince bad been dead nearly three hun¬ 
dred years, when this compiUtion first made its appearance. In 
fact, k was dedicated to a king of England, as it should seetn 
from the first line of the poem. Tiraboaehi supposes it to have 
been Itobert, Duke of Normandy, son of William the Con- 
Atteror^ who had been entertained at Salerno^ on his return from 
ihc first crusade^ by Roger then Duke of SicDy. 

If the medical school of f^lerno distinguiimed the eleventh 
century, the succeeding age was still more illustrated by the 
study and advancement of jurisprudence* We cannot enter 
into the much ngicatetl question ol the discovery of the Pandects 
At Amalfi* Krona this accident, however, may be dated the 
xnoBt beneficial revolution in the science of law. The schools 
of Milan, Bologna, Padua, and Naples, produced, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, the great jurists of the eleveiitb and twelfth centuries. 
Count Orloff has given an exact chronological nomenclature of 
the various histortan^ who flourished at tnis period in the pro- 
.■.winces of Naples* Monte Ca&sino had the honour of producing 
the greatest amongst them. In these learned retreats iJeo flou- 
ri^^h€d, not only the celebrated Albcrlcua, the great theologian^ 
who so ably defended liis dogmas before two several councils to 
which he was cited by Gregory VII*; but onolher ecclesiastic of 
the same name, one of whose vishns, lately discovered amongst 
the archives of that monastery, Is supposed, on very weak 
j^unds, to have been thv^xemplar from which Dance borrowed 
the idga of his Divina Comedia. 

But the eou^i of Italy passed under the mild rule of the 
£uabian prince^ the land of literature began to teem with a 
new pi^OQucc. Prederic II. laid the fbbndations of an univer* 
*i^ at Naples, revived thf tnedicat school of Suterno, and him- 
«dT cultivated the learning which he protected. His court was 
irequented by men ol talent. It was under his patronage that 
harp of Italy prehided iu first sounds, and the Sicilian 
Mui^ contested the laurel with the Troubadours of Provence- 
Of tho merits and misfortunes of tbeodebratad -muiister of that 
prince, Peter do Viaeis,^ we quote Count Orloff^a summary in 
iixs own words j'. ‘ 

tel que Prlderic devait natureUetDcat donner une ijuis- 
sante;n|^[slon ay g£nie de* Italieus* R fat a£iist£ par Pierre Det- 
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juriBconsultei orateur, et poute. Nc a Capone Jane un «tat ob^ur, 
ntaJgr#, Ja m^iocrilc Je fortune, il so renJit n Balagne pour y 
GultLvet '^a sciences, fortune et ie Liafurd i»y grent reacontrer par 
Fr'6dcnc„qii] fui accorda son estime Ct sun amitie. Chaque jour ii sc 
repdujt plus digne des faveura dont U joussaiL Mais, en%, Ja inrtunc' 
se lassa de rtpandre sur lui ses bienfaits. Euvuy6 au conuile de Lyon, 
il ne reu&sit point ^ att^tcr iea foudres que Innocent IV, lanea contre- 
Prederte et son ttone* Dea ce moment tout eban^ea pour l^i^rro, fa 
baine ct Venvie dos courtisans ae manifestiront sans retenue^ profitant 
de l^in&ucc^ de la negociation, ils le perdiretit dans Pesprit du 
prince par des fausies delations et des suggestions perBdet- Tout-^ 
coup, le chan cellar se rit d^cuillu, de ses dignlt^i^ et pour comble 
d'lnfortune^ prjvc de la lumterc par lea mains dea bonrreaux, Jette 
dans un cqchot, iL attanU luimeme, a ses jours pour mettre une 
terme a ses soufl^oces; et mourut sans accuser de cruauto ni rrjpgra-^ 
tJtude son souverain. Les lettres qu'il sont doa munumcna 

dn xiH. aiecla auasi prccieiix qu’ interessanU. On y trouve plutot lea 
recits des evenemeus de la vte de ce prjnco, quc I’^fcgance du style ct 
la purcte de la lungue. 

** Quelques suteiirs lui out atCribuG un Jivre sur la puissance imp^- 
rlale, et nn autre, De Consolatione^ a Timltation de Boece, oveeUquel 
la vie du chancclier Neapolltatn avalt cu J'autres rapports, U s'occupa 
auGsi de po6iie, ANacci. et Crescimbeni ont conserve quolques-unev 
do ses productions en cc genre. Elies prouvent du itioins la Hextbititc 
do son g^e, et sont monument des premieres tentatives de i'ltolie 
dans I’art pocttque. Une de sea compositions merite par sa Forme ou 
CDDtextur* qudque auentlou# On y trouve le mecanisme du sonnet 
dont die a pu 4ti^e to ^yp^« mecaojame encore ignore dans ce temps, 
des poctes proven^aux, M. Ginguene n’a pu se di^nser de faire 
cette observation, malgre' Se zeie et I^admiration, qu'il a toujours 
tcmoignea pour la gloire des iToubadoure,” (Vol. iv, p. 1161.} 

A much greater name arose shortly after him. Thomns * 
Aquinas wm educated at Naples. ^IJbe writing of this tbeo-^ 
logian, 'which are still extant, if what no one ream can be said li> 
be extant, fill eighteen large folio volumes j ai^d the ordinary 
duration of man^a life coukt nardly sufixee Ibr iheitudy of them. 
Fashions pass away, and tbo study of the angelic doctor has 
ceased to bo the business of the schools, or the occupation of 
the closet* Yet be was held in high reverence by the sect who 
.adhered to the scholastic philosophy^ and who were long known 
by the name of Thomists* Nor this estimation unmerited; 
his great Abridgment of Theology bespeaks a gigantic geniiis. 
To estimate sutdi a writer, indeed, without reference to the lime 
at which he lived, would be injustice; but it js1a vulgar 
error to suppose that be was the blind and servile adherent of; 
^Aristotle* In some respects he was his antagonist; &r be at* 
tached bimsclf to tlic Alexandrian school, and adopt^^'Ae 
tenets of St, Augustin, froclust And the Arab^ peripwcians. 
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That tie entangled himself in Uie fnnnularics of the Stegyritef or 
at least in those which the schoole attributed to that phiXodSpher, 
and that he ehould have occasionally lost himself in thc^scure 
iabjrinths of scholastic dtstmetioDs, was the faulty not of Aquinas, 
but of the age* Even now the sway of Aristotle in the schools 
is not wholly extinct. Let not Thomas Aquinas be contemned 
for submitting in the thirteenth century to a yoke from which 
ihe nuietcentu does not seek to be absolutely free* 

The obflCLii'o question of the origin aiul formation of the 
Italian language, Count Qrloff hoa passed by. We must be 
flowed to touelk, however^ upon a subject which belongs to the 
|>eriod at which we have arrived^ and is closely connected with 
the rise and progress of Italian literature in general * 

The UGC of a vulgar dialect, contradistiuguisHetl from the 
Latin, commenced sooner in France than in Italy, where the 
Latin not only continued to be the language of law and poHtyf 
but that of wit and gaiety* The Troubadours had, even as 
early as the twelfth century, amused, with tlicir romances and 
bliatiXf princes at their courts, noblemen in their ensdee, and 
warriors on tlioir crusades: but it was in the next age that the 
Italian idiom acquired sliape and consistence. It leaped ns it 
were full grown rirom its birth, and outstripping the tai\ly deve¬ 
lopments of tlinc^ attained, in the handis oi Dante, to that 
^copiousness and harmony which successive centuries have rather 
impaired than improved. Ginguenc* attributes, wc think 
erroneously, this rapid perfection to the Froven^aux; and deri¬ 
vatively through them to the more distant sources of Arabian 
iiterature* But what similitudes of thought, or analogies of 
^diction, can be traced between the grave and austere style of 
Dante, and the playful and often unmeaning levities of those 
Amorous tnhifitrels, Bei^ard -de Ventudours, Peyrol, Peter 
Vidal^ and tlie other professors of the scimvc ^aie f In fact, the 
gay and brillian: court of Provence expired in the beginning of 
the thirteenth £ei^ury, bo the tatter part of which Dante belongs^ 
The obscure sonneteers and ctwiBonieri, who preceded the Father, 
of Tuscan song in point of time, might have .been tinctured 
with the^r style and manner; nor,can it 'be dented that the songs 
of Provence, vapid as they may eecin to our i^utd apprehen- 
eions, were the source whence the poetij of Europe, and parti¬ 
cularly that of Spain, derived its habUual language^ Dante^ 
however, is of another order* To the speech, which he reared 
to sudden perftetion, not an apm^ch was. made beJbre hh time. 

We repose unpn MojNtorfs hypothesis; The Italian language 
Was neii^r botirowed the Proven^ux, n^ was it coeval 
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a vOi>gaT<^ wjlli tlie ancient Romany til at strange para¬ 

dox ft Leonard A retin, which was afterwards adopted by 
Bembo*% It is, in short, the Latin, Htn^gering under the blows 
given it by successive Invasions of barbnrouii conqncrors, but 
never supplanted, by their idioms, receiving from time to' time 
their indexious and terminations, and gradually declining into a 
Jargon assuming the form of a distinct language. Such was the 
state in which it waited only for a creative genius, like that of 
Homer, to impart to it the beautiful and harmonious symiuo- 
tries which it has since retained; and in this state Dante found 
and completed it. It is observable that each of these dialecU, as 
it approaches the line of separation, partakes of the characteris¬ 
tics of the other, the Latin being full of Italian expressions, and 
the Italian abounding in Latinisms, which gradually wear away 
us we descend to Petrarch and Uoccncio^ In tmth, aft the lulioii 
diatects, as well as those of France atul Spain, conspire to refute 
the common opinion rcspcciitig the influence of the Northern 
invasions upon tlie language of those countries by inoculating it 
with barbarous idioms, 

Robert of Anjou w*as Uic friend and patron of learning in 
the fourteenth century. During his reign, poetry and the study 
of Greek were prevailing occupations at Naples. Barloam, 
under whose tuition Petrarcli made l^is slender proflciency in 
that language, was a native of Calabria. Leontius Pilalus also 
was his pupil. Tins eminent individual was hivited by Boccacio 
to Florence; and it was his example and his labours that made 
the cultivation of ancient letters general through Europe, Hia- 
torical science indeed appears to have advanced but little at this, 
period in the South of Italy; though Gravina^s chronicle, which 
is inserted in Muratori’s collection, Is an exception* But in the 
fluccceduig century^ Italy had wholly^shaken off,the slumber 
into which, with the other nations of the West, she bad so^long 
sunk; and, under tlie house of Arregon, Naples becan e the jseat 
■of taste and literature, Antony Beccuddli, sujpatned from the 
place of his birth Fanormita, aided by Jovbnus Pontaiius, 
founded an academy in that city,'which enrolled in its numbers 
the most accomplished scholars ^of the age. 

Amongst these was Sannazarius, no ignoble name in poesy 
aud polite learning. We extractr Count Orloff's remarks upoii; 
tills celebrated man. 

** 11 passa son enfunce, oqcupd d'litudes agrcoble, et jL le plus 

f rand progr6s« Ses premiers e^saim poctiques obtrnrent I' adoration 
E PoatanuB, qui liii accorda sen eWime ct sbn atnitifc Ceftfe^liaisDo 
lui ouvrit un acces facile a la cout j il y fut bien accrifcihi par^ le roi 
Ferd leant 1*^ Hannasar s’ettacha a Frederic le caidet avec 1^$^ 
flt la guerre ea Toscane, et qu*it tidvit eaiiute en'PNiace lorsqi^U fuL 
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d£poui]l6 de ses A^oci^ ^ son boiilieur loTsquc la Fortune lui 

wuriiiic, tJ vuulut partB^or disgrace8> ct veniUt son bertU{^ef9i>ur le 
■^ourirn* A pres avoir fccudUi Je dernier i^oupir d’un m^beureust 
tnonarqnej, il revint de san extJ volontaire, et neceasa de manifeatcr sa 
haine enver^ sea nouveaux maiiree, auteurs de la ruine des Arra- 
gonaia. 

‘^Sannazar cultivaik<1a->roit la poesio latine et italienne, et brilla Opale- 
znent dans Tune et Fautre, par la beaute de& images, et la purete du 
ityle. -!^on Artmdic eet un mod^te de ce gout dont Vtrgile seul avail 
herjtedea GrecSi et que malheureusement il n'avait point jusqu' alors 
Iransmis d d^autres^ Mazuta^r ne Fuc p^ le proto ier qui mol a dans 
aes Merits des ven et de la prose^ et qui emptoya les vers que Icf 
Jtaliens appellent idnifrcioJi; ce genre etdit connu avant lui i mais nul 
auteur de son terupa u'a tnli plus de sentivnents et d’lmages dans sw 
ponies* 11 n^eat done pas etunnant que son Arcadie se soH repro- 
duJt« d^ sa preniJore apparition dans plus de sojitunte ^lltions^ et 
qu’elie alt 6i6 imiz^ par le cel^r^Garcilasso de la Vega, le plus hnU 
Jant pn^te de la langue Castillane^ 

“ Sannazar cbantales Mysteres de F Tocarnation avec autant de 
pompc quo Virgil en ndt a pemdre Torigme de Home. Le poeme de 
Partu Vir^inh estrepute I'ouvrage le plus beau d'un si^de, qui cepen* 
dant Fut embdli par plus d'un tropb6e liUerairep et vit brillersur tout 
d*un nofavel ^cUties muses latines. 11 est vrai que les roves du pagan*- 
isine s'y trouveot assodes aus. myit<^rca de la religion cbretienne ; mats 
dans ce femps^ on tie se doutait pas que Ton pbt composer un po^me 
son# I'aide de la mythologie, dent Jes prestiges semblafent devoir 
relever la aimplictt^ des sujets. Si duns ce po^tne, SatiDazar s’eat 
quelquefoifi approch^ des beauL^ epiquca do Vir^do; si dans son 
Arcadle, il avait aus&l quolquefajs rappeic lea admirablea bucoliquea 
du pQcte letin dans ses Eelffg^ PiscatoriiCf il montra urt gen to aussi 
Second qu' original, et oiirrit une carricre inconnue au£ Latins etaux 
Grecs,” (Tom. iv* p, 153—155,> 

I 

To this notice we shaUpsubjoin n few remarks* Sannazariujs 
ftirived nt bigh excellence 1:wth in Latin and Italinn poetry* 
A sort oFconn^C was at this time goln^ on between tbo«e Inn- 
^agee* That^f^uJy was by no inenru In general use among the 
iWirRed; and Cardhisl Bern bo attempted, even at a later period, 
to disfluade Ariosto from .adopting it*. ^ .But SanDozarlus wrote 
with ei|ual grace and facility iji eluier, Jf his poem de Partu 
Virginzi earned him the approbation of the Pope, and the dis¬ 
tinction of being called the Christian Virgil,’' Im ‘^Arcadia" 
shows to great ^vantage the elegance^ and aofbaess, and melody, 
of the Italian diction* 

as well as Stathis, h the poet of Naples. He 
dwe^ ^^th delight on its Bmiling landscapes ana majestic 
and hk rel^ious poem closes, with an exquisite paint* 
in^' ciithe to wakh his fency dings with affection and 
xaptare. 
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** HactenuSf o Bup^rit t0nta$$$ v^rendoi- 
' Sit sotJS ; oplatB^ni po&cit me dulclti ad ambraoi 
vPausiJjpus, poscunt Keptunia lUora ^tudi 
Tritones, Nereus^ue flenex, Panopencjue Ephyranque^^ 

Et MeJite i quseque in pn'mfe grata min'istrat 
Otia^ Musammquc cava$ ptr saxn latebrasp 
Merged Fna ; novaa fundunt ubl citHa SorcSj 
CitHa Medorvm sacros referentm lucas; 

Et mihi f\on eolitu uectit de fronde 

In his edof^es and degies ako, Pauailypus, the adjacent 
ifllatids of Nzcitia, Ppocida^ and Ischia, ato sceiKa in whkh be 
delights to reveL This enthusiasm is striclEy Neapolitan, 
Every inhabitant of that favoured region is an Idolater of the 
locul beaattea of his country. His patriotism belongs moTo to 
what he sees tbon what be feek. It Js more physical than 
nioraU 

In Italian, the e^fVi^iewwe of Sannaaarius is indisputably his- 
Arcadia. It is a series of eclogues in verse, and the soeac is 
laid in Arcadia* Each of them is prefaced by an exordimn, in 
prose; an alternation which, being of regular recurrence, is too 
apt to fatiguci But if the merit m human productions k meai- 
sured by duration of esteem, the Arcadia stands hlgb^ fer it 
has been a favourite with the Italians for more than 300 years, 

Wc pass by many other cultivators of poetry and letters in 
this celei^ted academy. Nor were poetry and polite literature 
its only subjects of glory, Galateo (Antony of Ferara) was the 
friend of Pontaiius and Sannazariui, and he excelled e^quaUy in 
natural philosophy, medicine, geography, and degant letters, 
Jerome Togliava, a Calabrian, disputed with Copernicus the 
diactivery of the earth’s revolution round the sun. The science 
of history began also to make consider able advances under the 
Arragon princes. Laurentius Valla was munliicently patrouized 
at the court of Alphonao. Campano, Carracloli,' AlbiLo, Pom- 
ponius Lietus, adorned the academy towardsyhh close of the 
15th century. At this tiroe-archaeology tne universal pa^ 
sion; and to such an excess was it carried, that every thing 
modern was in low. esteem. Literiiry men even quarrel]^ wiui 
their owiftinames, of modern, and therefore of barbarous sound, 
and assumed the classic a^nd sonorous appellations of ancient his-' 
tory—such as Julius Pontanua, Odliraachus Experiens, Pompo- 
nius l^tus, 

The national literature suffered from this enthuriasni; and the 
Italinu poetry and eloquence felt rapidly irom the height to 
which D^te, and Petrarchs, and Boccqcjo, iiad-carried them.' 
The poetry of Nottarnt^ and the homilies of ^rrocio^ ifre 
proofs of the declension of taste and simplicity. 
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A brigli ter find more etherial day now dawned upon Italy? ntid 
iiteraturej as if impatient of its protracted infancy, advanced in 
the sixteenth century to sudden maturily and ft seemed 

to have sunk into repose, exhansleti by its dforte at the period 
of Dante and his coDtemporaries^ It was, howevecj a renovat- 
interval* The mina of man was undergoing a revolution 
the most interesting which h^toiy records;—mighty change, 
which vibrated Uirough Europe. Various causes contributed to 
it. The exhumation of the great niodeh of antiquity from the 
sepulchre of ages was not the least* They furnished now 
^tandardit of ideal beauty in the arts, whicli at once exercised 
emulation arxd awakened genius* ^Ihc age of Leo brought 
back that of Augustus, and Home was once more the centre 
from which taste and learning radiated through the world* Ta¬ 
lent of every kind was encoiu^agetl by that liberal pontiffl The 
Medicjs at Florence, and the princes of the bouse D'Este at 
Ferrara were also patrons of Jiterature. But Naples lingered 
in this march of intellect. Her Spanish viceroys }>ersecated 
merit with as much zeal as the Suabian, Anjou, and Arragonese 
princes had cherished and protected iti They endeavoured, 
iDcfiectually Indeed, to plant the inquisitloa in the Neapolitan 
provinces, and siied the purest and best blood upon the scaf¬ 
folds* The universities were deserted, and liberal and ingenious 
writer4 were punished by torture and exiJe4 

When the tide of human knowledge has begun tddow it is 
not easily checked* Private' munificence supplied the place of 
public j^atronage. The Marquis de Pescara, the Marquis del 
Vflsto, and the illustrious Colon nap were the Moeceriflses of the 
age* It was a private indiv^ual, Ferranta, Duke of Salerno, 
who protected the father of the celebrated Tasi^o. This orna* 
merit of the sixtcenth#^entury, to whom Italian poesy owes 
its Jast polish and highest rehoemeut, was born at Sorrento* 
He is too wdi known to require a more specliic notice; and even 
if our space ^epnitted us to enter into details concerning the 
greet author of Jerusalem Delivered, the. able summary and 
-elegant criticism of Ginguenc would render it superfluous. U 
may hot be known, however, to all our, readers, that Tasso was not 
only a poet, but a mctaphyriclan and philosopher, and the au^ 
thor of several treatises, written with great precision, on morality 
ond ethics* - Nor is the full extent of his poetical labours fami¬ 
liar to all* Hifi sonnets, of which there are an incredible num¬ 
ber, have met with the same fate ,as those of Shaksp^re* ^ Like 
Sh^^l^eare’s, else, they are interesting portraits of the vicissitudes 
ofjpP^lIfe^ We present one of them, which is about to lose 
of its elegance ond vigour in our translation* 
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^ FIDELITY* 

Thete is a virtue, which to Fortune^a 
Follows u$ not;^hiit in the ^ale below, 

'WJiero dwell the ills of life, disease and woe^ 

Holds oji its gentle course, serenely brigltu 
So some lone star, whose softly-beaming light 
We math not in the blaze of solar day. 

Comes forth witli pure and ever constant ray. 

Cheerful and beauteous in the gloom of night. 

Thou art that star I so beauteous and so lone. 

That virtue of distrops, Fidelity! 

And thou, when every joy and hope arc flown, 

Clingst to the relics oniumanity. 

Making my sad aod sorrowing life still dear, 

And death, with all its liorrors, void of fear/^ 

TansiDo, a contemporary poet, exhibits neither the taste nor 
dignity of Tasso. His poems abound with the amceftl and B.n^ 
titnesis too frcfjuerit in the Neapolitan schooh fiut the poem 
called the Nurse, which has been translated by Mr, Eoscoe, a 
tender exhortation to mothers upon the nurture of their chil¬ 
dren, is exempt from these vices. The obscene poem called 
II Vendemiatorc, was expiated, before his dcotli, by the 
Tears of St. Pef jr, a religious piece, whicli the French poet 
Malherbe plagiarized and defomned. For a catalogue of the 
jurists and philosophers of the south of Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, we must refer our readers to the work of Count Orloff, 
The state of its literature, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was by no means auspicious. The Neapolitan kingdom 
was scourged at once by tyranny and famine. The ministers of 
Philip III, arid Charles U, who governed it as viceroys, were 
intent only upon squeezing from that impoverished kingdom 
new supplies lor their rapacious and neefly masters* Commerce 
was lettered by exactions, industry dishear ten edn the arts tmd 
sciences discouraged. Rebellions were the natui^ fruit of this 
crooked policy, Thomas Campanclla headed aX insurrection lii 
Calabria; and the famous MasanieUo was, for some time, master 
of the kingdom* But the zeal of private individuals, animated 
by the example of their predecessors in the preceding century, 
effected much during these iron times* Manso, the friend of 
Milton, Taseo, and Marini, established a literary society, called 
tlie Ofiod* Otlicr societies were framed, and learning was pre¬ 
served from extinctum* The Neapolitan jurists of this period 
arc mciitioncd with mpect, in the excellent work of Francesco 
d*Andrea, Fagmnamenio a 'Nepoti, iiitnself the ornament of 
the bar, and called the Cicero of Naples* Uninfected with i^ 
false taste, and superior to the chicane, of the Neapolitan pleail- 
he was equally distiDguished by his talents and integrity. 
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P. MabiHon, who heard him, savs, that he spoke c}im eh^ 

quentlec Jiimme et fuhmne. Andrea died in Gravina, 

another omtnent lawyer, wris a native of CosenzAt in Calabria. 
He was vc|;sod in the ancient langun^s, and addicted liiniself to 
the philosophy of Descartes. Having Bxod his residence at 
Kome^ he was one of the founders of the academy in that me* 
tropolis. For this academ}^, he composed a series of laws, in 
imiation of the twelve tables; but ambition and discord soon 


found their way into it; and Cresdnibeiii, by au uuworLliy in¬ 
trigue, obtained a vote of expulsion against G ravin a and his 
party. TJie first scholars m the were bis pupils, and 
amongst these Peter Metastassio. 

The fame of this jurist rests chiefly upon Ida work De Origlm- 
bus. He was the first lawyer who called down philosophy tt> 
the aid of jurisprudcDce. Hrs ij^terpretations of the liomanL 
code, ando( the fragments of the twelve tables, breathe a liberal 
and enlightened spirit; and his masterly and comprehensive 
mind brings together the whole history of human legislation, 
Uic progressive growth of natural and positive laws, and alt 
the analogies and discordancies in the codes of nations. It is 
remarkable that two writers, diametrically opposite in genius 
and chajfecter, have been much indebted to Gravina* The 
world probably owes the great work of Montesquieu to hia 
writings, and Rousseau borrowed from them his* theory of the 
SocUii Contract. Himself a poet, he fostered and! protected 
the expanding powers of Metaslosio, left him an ample inherit¬ 
ance, and expired in his arms. 

Julius Caesar Vanini was equally celebrated for his talents and 
misfortunes. He was born at Otranto, and studied at Naples. 
He travelled over Europe, find gave ofience in every country 
which he visited, by boldness of his opinions, an<l the free* 
dom of his discourse. Constant to no theory, at one time a 
iervent Catholic, at another a licentious Latitudinarian, iiis 
life was passed ui a storm of disputation. The doctors of the 
Sor1>onne burned his work De Admirandis Naturae Euglnfc. 
At Thoulouse, bo was accused of atheism; and condemned, by 


the same parliamont which afterwards passed sentence upon the 
unhappy t^laf, to have hi$ tongue cut out^ and to be burned 
ailivc. This infamous judgment was executed on the I^th of 
February, 1619, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

But in no country has archeology been carried to a greater 
extent than in Naples. And what county, in spite of barbarous 
lnritwu «9 and the dreadful visitations of earthquakes and vol* 
o^HD^ presents a wider field for antiquarian research, or abounds 
more in those interesting remains which connect Um ancient 
witii the modern world ? iSo prevalent was this science, that there 
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in ncar^jcly ft province, » town, a church, or n monafitery, which 
has not lifld its aniifiuavy and its liiatorian. Of these authors, the 
n um bcr i s too consi derable for d isti net spcclficut i on . Amon^t th e 
writers of general hktory we have already mentioned gunmioilte. 
It is, however, in literary history, that Naples almonds even to 
afflueidce. Man so bequeathed to posterity the Life of Tasso, 
whom he had befriended and consolcil in llie last yeatfi of liii 
existence: Frattcebco Andrea compiled the biograpuies of the 
cclebi^teil lawyers of hk day: Chioccarelli, those of Neapolitan 
authors, from the earliefit times to 1646 f Toppi, Nicotlcmi, 
and many otliers, illustrated the same department. 

Poetry, however, and the sister art of rhet<jf ic, degeneratect 
into fustian and conceit. Simplicity of thought and expression 
was supplanted hy metaphysical subtlety; and an unnatural ele¬ 
vation of style but ill concealed the laborious indigence of the 
writer. The austere and terrible graces of Dante; the harmo- 
jiious, but vigorous versification of Petr area* were succeeded by 
florid exaggeration, by tumid and gaudy imagery. Naples 
led the way in this departure from truth and nature. Tansillo, 
and even Tasso himself* not infrequently committed these ot 
fences against taste; and their example, iniiUble only in its 
vices, engendered a tribe of poetasters, the founders of a new 
school, the school of Marini. But although Marini had the 
ambiguous honour of giving name to the sect, his genius was of 
a higher Srtler. He was born at Naples, and nature had gifted 
him with an ardent imagination, perpetually excited, as he grew 
up, by the glories of a cloudless heaven, the varied beauties of 
the scenery, the rich magnificence of earth and ocean, with 
which he was surrounded. His first poetical attempts were 
remarkable for the brilliancy of their colouring. They were 
applauded, but in contradiction to tlfc establUbed dee lees of 
good sense and correct taste. Simplicity and nature had already 
l^en exiled from poesy. A genius like tlu^ qf Marini ^vps 
alone sufficient to confirm the false direcltor^whicfi Fiad been 
given it, and to sanction its vices. Literary honours were 
heaped upon him, uiul he was highly distinguished by the pa- 
troungc of the great, both in Italy and France. 

His Slaughter of the Innocents, a poem, is the most finished 
of his numerous pieces. It was translated by Cruiliawe, and 
Pope lias not disdained to borrow several passages IVom the 
tranalfttion. The Adonis is replete with every variety of do- 
script!ve beauty; but it sparkles with the false glitter of the 
style which was then prevalent. It rose, however, into rapid 
pcjpulurity. Though put into the Index Expurgatorius of tho 
VaticaDj, its admirers and its readers were multiplied by the 
iuhibitioA^ A countless tribe of imitators arose. It is the in- 
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felicity of imitation to catcli only tlie faults of its originaLfl They 
did not inberit a remnant of Marinins genius* 

Jt is, perhaps, in the infancy of man’s intellect, that the poe¬ 
tical faculty is most vigorous* Invention then rangoe with a 
more unfettered pace* Homer^s was the vernal season of poesy. 
Philosophy^ b^r bringing every thing to the test of reason^ dissi¬ 
pates its creations. Our own metaphysical poets, Donne, Cow¬ 
ley, Crashawe, and Denham, displayed less what they felt than 
wnat they knew, l^erliaps the revolution of taste in Italy was 
not precisely of the same kind; it ar^se out of the exaggeration 
of beauty into deformity; from that luxuriance of flowers, and 
profusion of colours, which, in tlieir excess, torture rather than 
delight the senses. To this fault, which is chiefly die abuse of 
something intrinsically excellent, the Itali&n writers seem to 
have had at all times an innate tendency. Erasmus ridicules 
tlie Ciceronian6 of his day—-a sect of rhetoricians who Imitate^I 
to a vicious excess the style of Cicero; and Italy, at the revival 
of letters, abounded wiili Ciceronkns. The Petrarchlsts, as 
they were called, act^uired the appellation from exalting into 
^pcrbole and conceit the purity and tenderness of Petrarca* 
But Guariui first, and after him Marini, seemed detemiined to 
show how fur poetic ofloctation could be carried. Tlkey halted, 
however, on tne confines of absurdity, leaving to their disciples 
at Naples, StigUnni, Bruno> and others, the disgrace of break¬ 
ing all reserve, and rioting in absolute nonsense. 

Occasionally^ indeed, Marini reminds us of the conceits of 
Cowley; but the resemblance is rare* One instance of such a 
resemblance is in our recollection, and wc arc tempted to quok^ 
it. In the Testamento d* Am ore, a lover i-eceivcs from his mis¬ 
tress a letter written with her blood. This circumstance gives 
birth to endless conceits’and extravagancies. He wishes to be 
converted into ashes^ that, by being pulverisscd, he might dry 
up the lines tcacwl by her hand— 

** dbsi pur potess' io 
Tra le mie flam me lucenerire ardendo, 

Judi it cinerc mio 
Sparger, dt palve in vece, 

Su le tue belle, e sangumose righe ! 

Che non si puo con altra ricoiupeOEa 
Fagar dono dJ sangae 
Che coo cambio di morte; 


and concludes by cal ling her a pelican of love, who tesars out hei 
he^to administer life to others— 

“ Pelican 0 d'amore 

Che per dar vita altrui ti srjuarct il core*" 

There were few satirical poets in Italy during the seveutccntli 
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century, ^alvotor die painter^was tlie most JistJRguisried 

tliem i fic was a nntiTc of Naples; his hare the 

bitterness^ and sternness of Juvcriftl, tie writes also with the 
flowing eloquence of that poet; but he abuses his own fertility^ 
and knows not how to stop,^ iiis great fault ia saying tOO much^ 

In the drnmFi; Pfarta arrived at great excellency ; his ^nius 
was indeed universal His tragedies of II Gonrgio, and rUli&se, 
still maintain tl'tcir rspuCation. But in the pastoral drama, n 
Neapolitan barber, Gian Battista Breggojcano, shone nearly 
without a rival The comedies of Porta also vrerc deservedly 
adrnired in his doy. Count Orlofl* observes of this extraor¬ 
dinary being, 

** eVst vraiment une chose irys remarguable, qu'&u mllica d'Etudes 
serieuse^, ct de travaux d’uu genre si <hlleTeat, Porta ait pu composer 
im si grand nouibre de pieces drnmatiques, Dans ses comi^dtes on 
tAuve le sel de Plaute, et tout Tart do PAriosie. Ec peut«£tre se 
montre t-*il fiupencur a Pen coititne a l^aetre, duns Jc cfioix dc ses 
sujets, daiis Pemplol dcs incidents, dont il sc sett pour renouer et snu^ 
$euir Inaction."—(Tam, iv, p, SSI*) 

In a language so easily wedded to music, the opera is almost 
of indigenous gi'owth; and in the age on which we have been 
occupied^ it rose tg great perihetion, Antonio Basso, Sorren- 
tino, the author of Giro, and others, whose names alone would 
extend our article to an unreasonable length, prepared the way 
for Zenand Metastasio, from whose hands the Italian opera 
received its last touches, 

Tlie eighteenth ccntuiy was the age of the severe sciences,, 
rather thou of poetry. Count Orlofl nas only strung together a 
barren nomenclature of the Neapolitan poets of this period; 
names too obscure for commemoration, and scarcely heard of 
beyond the limits of their own county* Nor is this silence a 
matter of condolence; the times are gone when cities were built 
W the sound of a lyre, or armies inflamed by the strains of a 
Tyrtmus. The spirit of imitation has so loii^siftksistcd in Italy, 
that we may reasonably derail' of seeing again the sublimity of 
Dante, the pencillings of Tasao, the opulence of Ariosto. On 
the other hand, sonnets, madrigals, elegies, amzonii wci^c every day 
starting into sickly cxUtcnce, and tbcndhappcoritig for ever. 

** Versus iaopes rerum, nugsqee csnurBe/' 

It la in this age, nevertheless that wc contemplate the 
homoii Guides in their grander movements. A sounder logics 
and more rational philosophy, were cultivate in Europe. 
The kin^om of Naples had been transferred to Austria, but the 
policy of the Spanish«administration was still contimiecL "Fi¬ 
nancial disorders, vexatious imposts, harassed and ufHlctcd this 
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devoted <sotintrj* But in ipite gf hex urbitriary and oppressing 
governments, Naples couM i^ast of many establishments Irh^ndly 
to science and letters. 

In Giannone, jurisprudence found otic of its greetesL orna¬ 
ments, who hVbs born m the province of Capitanata, and studied 
at Naples, He began his celebrated Civil His tort/ of Naples at 
an early period of his life. Ho vras a zealous^ not lo say ifiru- 
lent, ojiponent of the usurpations of Rome; a circumstance to 
which he owes much of hisreputatiou, and almost all his misfor¬ 
tunes. His work, on which he bad bestowed twenty years of 
unremiUrd labour, appeared in 17S3* But the liberality of its 
tenets soon earned it tile honour of a place in the Index expur- 
gatorlusof Rome* He was, uioreoverj excommunicated by the 
arcliieplscgpal court of Naples, and exiled from hie country ^ 
The priiici])al evenis of Ins Hlh are eojiipondiou&ly stated by 
Count Orlolf, • 

“ 11 alia cherdicr un asylc et la paix a Vienne, ou ll treuva un appui 
dans le prmce Eugene, qui savaft allJer la phi]oi;pph]C a la pluifi ^rando 
gloire mllitaire* Ce prince ct queiques savants qui Je protegcrent, 
parvinrent a lui fairc obtetiir une pension do rompercur Charles V]« 
Ce fut alcrs 


P'l 


I'itijustiqe viiannoae 


cryt assez puissant pour se veager'de 
I one Si _-J[ {|t dreukt, pouf sa deffehse* queN 


ftvait pour lure: i ----- ^ trtute:. v-- 

-rH-ber.. 

P'lr?.'i‘«bord .'Vc»:»e. il - ‘“t pou 


aussL sa 


„tou.u«. C» “ ii, «aani: 

I’ltalie, et stt fe‘«g‘« „ 1*[.« eot« 


chassis, traverea 


;ux i«.laPCC. perfidy d'un officlet “’sl uSeluldeTel^. 

*£p«ril Ic ...nfib 1' “TfuU«n^ Tta ciwdellc dc T«^. 

figex, Aptc^ quclqiic temps. /'iflnnrtne chefcba consolation 

Dans W triste prison, la 

dare lee lettre*, cemmenta dcs auteurs I ’. roi dp 

traduisit dcs IwK* 1 *' ®" dans sa prison. Accid>16 He 

Sanlaigne qui pour recompense I A uhiure^iTcKiter lul-meme 

miecre etde chagrins,! BOTesigna ,„j,nte histuirt- 

lee maximas qn’il avail avancees »a,, e» 

Apres douze annees d'empneonment, il mourut ng 

Lptista Vico 
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was nursetl in soHtudej snd quickened by'misfortune* All his 
writinga breathe an air of originality i his imagination was 
ardent and active, and derived its aliment from vast and pro¬ 
found reading* Plato and llacon wore e species of household 
divinities to this indeiatigable student. Tlic celebrated work of the 
Scienza Nuovn dimorno Alin 0ommunc Natura dclle Nazlonlj 
ia a lasting monument of philosophical powers of generalization 
which have been rarely equal!orl* its obscurity is apparent,, 
rather than real* Jt requiresj indeed, to he read diligently, and 
even laboriously j and the author lum&elf deprecates iho judg¬ 
ment of those who may presume to criticise it on a slight and 
careless perusals 

The reign of Charles If I* w’as the proudest political era that 
Naples had yet wituosaed* The judicious measures of Taiinuci, 
his mmister, and the actual presence of the monarch himself^ in¬ 
spired life and activity into tlie state, and the Neapolitan people 
might for the first time be called a nation. The discipline of the 
nmvei'SJty wan restored ; the magnificent building which rt now 
occupies apjiropriiitcd ibt its reception, and tlic Fariieae library ■ 
consecrated to its use. To this aaspiciuus }>criod belongs Antonio 
Genovesi, a proselyte from scholastic theolc^y, the study to whicli 
he was originally destined, to Lho pursuits of a liberal imd en¬ 
lightened philosophy. We contemplate in him, jrerhapsj the most 
extraordinary man that ever arose in Italy. He was a disciple of 
Vico, ^osc doctrines he elucidated, by a commentary which 
completely cleared them of the perplcKitics in which his master 
had intentionally enveloped them. What Bacon was to ilurope 
in general, Genovesi was to Italy, TJic spirit of phtlos^ipfiy,, 
almost at Ills bidding, pervaded every science, and the principles 
of right reasoning dlfibscd a steady light over the labours of suc¬ 
ceeding students, for whom he had ^vst opened a way disen- f' 
tangled from mysticism and error. He was in truth the fgtmder 
of a school in philosopliy, which had all was great or emi¬ 
nent in Italy .^mong its students. He comElnc^ the theories of 
Locke and Lcibniu, extracting from each that which was most 
consonant to the interests of man, and the improvcnieiit of 
his mind. If he wandered occasionally into the wilds of a 
bomidiess speculation, he was led astray by his nullmited con¬ 
fidence in the perfectibility of the human mind; un error that 
bespeaks generous and enlarged^ though not accurate habits of 
thinking* 

Genovesi filled the moral chair at"the university. His talents 
attracted a numerous class; and truths to which they had beon 
heretofore Indifierent or inatt^tive, came mendeu from his 
tongue* Pie was an unsuccessful ceiididate for the theologicai 
professorship; but a raunlficent individual, Bartolomeo IniienV 

D 2 
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havifi^ founcied a lectureship oa |k>UUcb1 economy, upon the cjtr^ 
prc^ condUioii that Ocnovefii should be the Ptotmor^ it was in 
hk }ectui:es upon that branch of philoi^ophy that he employed 
the vast resources of Ins genius, and displayed the great depth 
ot'hrs floquirt^ieflts. But liis greatest work is his Treatise upon 
MeUipbysics; nor is it the least of its merit?, that it is divested 
of the learned nomenclature generally used in metaphysical dis-^^ 
sertaiionSi andl completely adapted; by its elementary tbrin, to 
popular use. Hxhausted by hjs labours, tliis eminent man died 
in 1709, at the early age of 55. 

Emulous of his example, and dkciplmcd by hte f>rocepts, se¬ 
veral acccjinplished scholars followed in the saihe department. 
But our limits admonish us that inasmuch as our mention of 
them would necessarily be conhued to the barren enu mo ration of 
their names, it would be better to tbem by, and content 
otirselvos with the scleclion only of the most promlj^ent and 
conspicuous merit that belongs to tlie period under our 
mi nation. We conclude, therefore, our slight view of Neapo¬ 
litan literature during the reign of Charles III, by remai'king, 
that with the exception of poetry and clmjuunce, every branch 
of huTUiin knowledge made rapid advances. 

The long and eventful reign of his son, Ferdinand IV, 
brings us lu our own times, and involves the actual state 
of knowledge and letters, .in this part of Italy, which partook, in 
due proportion, of the general amelioration of Euro'^ic. In 
Naples, however, Geiiovesi lefl do equal, IJIs plan of instruction 
was followed, his maxims paraphrased; but his disciples fell tar 
vhort, in knowledge and genius, of their illustrious master. 
Naples, a city of lawyers, remmined stationary in jurisprudence. 
The gothic and feudal ctlidce, with all its anomalies and errorfi, 
Vwus still unshaken, llwcrdei*, despotism, and anarchy, pre-*' 
vailed/hrough that abapeiess chaos, to which every dynasty 
and successive m^arch liad added something to augment 
its disproportions dud multiply its deformities. But, among the 
xhcorcite writers who laboured to reform the civil and criminal 
codeff, Francisco M arlo Pagano holds a conspicuous place- The 
liar was tlien ibe great theatre of talent. Pagauo, a diaciplc of 
Getiov^i, soon Ufe, however, that stormy occupation for the 
peaccfiil retireaientB of philosophy and study. Tn 1733; he pub- 
Ikhed his Politicl, a treatise which ranks him with the first 

writers upon public law; and in his smalter wprk, entiUed Con^ 
:ild^Tazioni sul Prooesso Criminale, he unfolded the true prin¬ 
ciple# <>f penal jarisprudence, and urged those tnitigatiotia ^d 
amend men ts of retributive law, which had indeed t^cn already 
recommended by Beocaria in a style more diffuse, but lew 
forcible and impressive. Pagans having accepted an oflice from 
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the l^rcndi ueurpatton of J 799j was on the restoraLion 

of Ferdi»ftm]j to the vindicti^fe policy of the times, and publicly , 
tiicccuted, with numerous otlier victims <if that caTatnltou? period 
FiJanffieri mtiy ht styled live Montesquieu of N^Jps. Ffom 
his early youth, no addicted hhnsetf to tJjc. diligent of the 

lafttheuiftCicB, .philosopliy, the ancifetit Jangun^es, and tlieptind- 
pies of morality and policy, 'His book iiptni the Science of !,<?- 
giaktion appeared in 1780^ when ho was acarcely twciuy-oighi 
years of age. In giandog ut this ekboruc^f work, wo uiX' Jed 
to ask by wl^at zniracic a young man, of higJi birth and splcnilid 
connexions, and of whos^ life no inconsidcrabio portion nniR 
have been jiassed in the pleasures of youth and the frivoloui pur¬ 
suits oJ' the Nea^wlLtaii ^nobility, should liavc amassed such a 
store of solid information, and acquired sodevere aud ]>rofbunda 
logic? Filaugieri ottcnjpteth in this wpfk, what was never at¬ 
tempted before in die game department—to introduce, info moral 
and political, the e:;nctncf;s and precision of dennuistnative, 
adence* His plan seems to be as unbounded as luri genius, 
Montesquieu exhibits, 'as in a mirror, all liiat had theretofore 
been done by systems of kw and codes of juiisprudrnce; but 
Fikngieri was not content with mere histotic^rl induction. 
Reasoning from tnan*s cnpacities imd nature, he exaroines wliat 
stili remains to he done, by civil institutions and political 
fiyslem>«^for his moral amelioration and st^etal hnppinegg. Having 
laid down the general rules of Jegisktive science, and unfolded 
the principles of law, civil, economical, and penal, he enters 
into clear and copious disquishtoiu concerning education, pro¬ 
perty, and Ibo reciprocal rights and duties of the pai'ental anti 
filial rektiong. A Jiiind ftxfe from tlic perturbations and mists of 
vulgar prejudice, an ardent pliilamhropy, a style admirably 
suited by its simple gravity to the suL^^ci, are the qualities dis¬ 
played by this young pliUosopbev, whosse early dcatli will be long 
registered in the aft'ccdonate regrets ofbU c&nM(;yi 

In political ecotiomy, the l^eapoUtans Imv'inadc considerable 
fldyanct;s from the time of Genovesi, wiio first raised it frotii the 
mere skill of the merchant or tradesman, to a rank amongst the 
liberal sciences, Gallani, so welj known at Paris, in tlic circles 
of French litCTnl],^ for the vivacity of hts wit and tiie smattness _ 

■ of Jiis repartee, was the author of various treatists in this branch^ 
of knowledge^ ivi which he attacked, with great success, the pi in- 
dpi cs of the Frciidi economist^^ On his return from the 
I^eapoUtan embassy, at; Paris, during^ his residence whicli 
situation he bad lived in familiar intercourse? the vi^itg and 
belles^sprits of itie court of Xonis XV. and . those of nthe first 

* Carr^pondfiDce avoc Afiid. d^Ep'ioay* part!, IBSli 
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years cf the rdgn of LbuisJJI^I. he was f^ced ia a dnincial 
office at Naples; aodj arnonj^ other pTojeota, he had brought to 
matu rhy the rectora^ori of tnt*port^br Bai» i a work which was 
abandoned is denJjS. ' ’ - ^’ v 

We 'might'enlatgi"'our catalogue; but we have executedj im¬ 
perfectly indeed, but, 16 the utmost' practicable extent allowed 
u$f otir picture of*the nnrient ^kTj^Eent state of Neapolitan 
literature. 'We haT* follow^ the but not the footsteps^ 

of Count Orloffj Aid havc^ supplied, n'om other sources \dihiit 
our reach, the unavoidable iibperfectibns of Tiis plan, by select¬ 
ing the most conspicuous hgurea, the dneiores Dana/^^f theprima 
d^ecia viroruiJi i not ^king to distui^b the oWivious repose of a 
whole host of iiterateurs, whose reputation is so exclusively the 
property of their own count^,^ tliat it is by no means likely to 
migrate beyond its Jimthfe ' 

^ fortemque Gy a a, forEemi|Ue Cloatithucii; 

iiamefi praised, indeed, to the utmost height ofpariegyrict in their 
own circle, aud owing no small part of their celebrity to tliat com¬ 
merce,of flattery, with which savans and academicianis amuse aud 
abuse each other* 


m 

Art^ II.— Ttro SemojSt occasioned inf death of the Mee. 
Thomas Scoitf late Uector of Aston i'aMd/wid, ihtc%s; prvached 
at St. Johf^s^ Bt^ord Uotv^ 2Bth Aprilf lS2i, By Daniel 
Wilson, AM- Svo. London, 16^1* 

i 

In an earlier perjcd bf^our literature, the'biography of emi¬ 
nent men, and capecially of persons distinguished by tfiem ex¬ 
alted *picty, ivas ordinarily confiocd to fluch notices of'tUqir 
characters and lah|^rs as occurred in their funeral sermons; and 
tJie absence of these obituary records often a substantial 
subject pf regret, since, with all their inipcrfcciions, they are at 
least valuable os the conduits for conveying to us, in numerous 
Instances, jfas the biographical frequenters of the invduable 
library of. the British Museutn can testify,) the only memorials 
of piety anef tdent which o lees literHry age was accustomed to 
put iij^on re^rd fof'the benq^t of a succeeding generation. If 
the^e ** antiflofea tp pbiivion” were (jefictentin porticulai details, 
they still selzod opj^ tho pniicipaUinearned of the character, and 
presented such an oj^dine for the intWtion of those w^bo should 
come after as might enable them to transfuse info their own 
livf^ if they were &d minded—those graces and viilues of the 
Christian characterj 'which Iben of lllie passions with tbetusclvca 
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liad enabled to exliibit in tbetf pro^rie^s chi^gh the 
pilgrimage; white it waa not less instructive nor animating, 
io observe in liow many of these ip stances the in^^oe of true 
"eligion appeared throvfghout Jii the seasons of sickpe^^ and , 
decay, and in the still more appaHing hour of conflJti wUh^^fthe 
Jasl enemy that ^aU be d^stroyed,^ ^ ' 

.Jn the present emsO}. as bt that of Mr^ Richardson, noticed itt 
the last iiuml>er, wc find that'not only the funeral flowers of 
*\u sermon*^ are strewed oyer the grave, but that a regular 
memoir is to stand, like tfae stately cypress, besjde the tomb of 
the departed* -'y- . 

Tlta expectation of a ^^rt£e*’^'cf/the late Mr^ Scott, from the 
pen nf bis son, may accopnt for.th^ scanty nodee which is taken 
by the.preacher of the personal hfetory of the deceased; a single 
note serves to supply the foil owl rig series of dates:—Mr* Scoit 
was born near Spilsl>y, in iTi'?, and ordninod deacon in 1772* 
He Iwcame ciiriite of Olney in 1780; chaplain qf the Locke 
Hospital, (of which he was the entire founder,) in 1785; end 
rector of the humble prefejment of Aston Sandford, in Bucks, 
in 1301, at which placef+fte die<l, April 16, 1S21, in the 75th 
year of liis age. In treating the text of 2 Tim* iv* 6—S, Mr* 
wiison considt'js that tbe words with which the apostle there 
exhorts and nnimates^his sotr Timothy to redoubled ardour iu 
the niinisLermi charge, from n consideration of his own ap¬ 
proaching departure, and of the eternal reward which awaited 
the faitlithl pastor, admit of a htir and jegidmate application to 
the case ol* the individual who has been so recently discharged 
from his long and honourable services, and to those labourers 
who arc yet toiling in the same vineyard** in order to their en- 
conragement to renewed exertiona in the ministerial oflicc* .The 
object therefore which the preacher clliefly proposes to himself 
is to stir up his clerical brethren, by a brief review of the Jiving 
labours, ancL dying consolmticns of the deS^^^, to ** do thc', 
work of an evangelist;'' to "preach the worl,'' and to be in* 
slant in season, an<I out of season*''—in reference to the i^nture 
of the reward ibus projio^d to ali faithful stewards of the divine 
mysteries, we And the foUowing judicious observations irt limittet' 

This crown ‘the Lord the righteous judge' will award; for ‘God 
is not unrighteous to forget our work and. labour of luve/ The 
ward is not iutleed one of desert—our only Inundation in respect of 
merit is the free justiflcatbn which £s hy takh of Jeans Clirist; for aa . 
dinners we are un^ofltabte servants, but Jeserye eopdemna* 

lipn; but it IB a gift of grace, and/as believers h: Chnst we humbljr 
expect, for his iake, a .heaveuly'rebornpensc, I'n'pftiportton to our 
services and aaflermgs ill hia cause/' v:* ’ . 

And, in proof .of tke h^rinonious ponslst^cy the dtvina 
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mercy anJ the Chrktr^inrejFard'j ^re find tiie fbUoiviniz qu^ation 
frpm Calvin himsdf: ' ^ 

►' « 17115 ftw tuattGcfltion wl^ich Is coiifcrred on us by faith, is not 
incoDAi^teat ^itn the reward.or worlcs* Yea, father these two things 
rightly agreq, tliat a tnah is justified freely by the benefit of Christ, 
and yet ifmt he will receive the reward of his works before God. For 
tti soon as God receives us Jato grdce^^ he accounts our works accept- 
abkit and thus deigns to bekow on tbem a reward, though an uu* 
df varved one/ ** , . > 

I * ' ' 

As the above distinction h not nlwaya attended tOj and the 
mtural tendency of our^ nature, even as Frottfstants, is to exalt 
human nicnt at the cspenBc of dvviitc Mr. Wilson, in 

l^roposing to our view .*^?the recompense of the reward,” to 
'which even Moses hims^ ** had respe.ct,'* appears to havo 
judged welt 1*3 tlwis Jayin^.tis foundation, on the chid' corner 
etone of the church in evc^ age* Mr. Wilson first notices the 
well-known work of Mr. ^olt, called ** The Force of Truth/* 
of which he speaks in the following terms l. 

" The manDpr in which he was called to the spiritual combat was 
remarkable. His narrative of this event, we may venture to assert, 
will be classed in future ages with these of ^which the process has 
b^n recorded by the most sincere and candid avowals of the Indl'' 
viduals themselveG* / The Force of Truth * cannot indeed be equalled 
with *The Confessions of Sl Augustin,* nr the early life of Luther; 
hitt''the main featureir of conversion, and the Ulustration of the graen 
of God in it, are of the same character. The cliurdt has seen few 
ftxumplea so minutely and aatlsfuctoHIy detailed of the cfGcucy nf the 
dbctrjue of Christj aaiu the instance before us. We,there beliold a 
man of strong natural powers, intrenched In tlm ficphlstries of human 
pride, and a determmkL opponent of the chi>f truths of the Gofpcl, 
gradually convinced and supdued. We sec him engaging in a labori¬ 
ous Etudy of the Scripture, with preconceived opinions Urmly fixed, 
smd ftluctant to admj^ a humiliating scheme of theology: yet borne 
on, contrary to«hj^ 6 xpecCa£ions, and wishes, and worldly interests, 
by the simple ene^y of trutfi. Wc view liim arriving, to his own 
dl^ay, at one doctrine after another. , V/e behold him making every 
4 tep sure as he advances, till he at length works out, by his own dih* 
gent inveBt^tion of the sacred veluitie, all the parts of divine truth, 
frhich hc^l^erwards discovered to be the common faith of the church 
«f ChHst,"k^,be the foundation of aH' the n^ruicd compiunities, and [ 
io be essentliUly coDueoted with every part of' divine Kevelation. He 
tht^ learna lltoapoii^lical dbclrines m the de^ fall of man—his im-' 
potency to spirltealfy good—the'proper atonemeut and 

satisfaction of Chris^^^Mhe of persons in the gddlieod^^ho re- 

geheration andsani^ficalion' of the Holy Spirlt^ustifioatioo by faith 
only^Etlvation by ^race^^bc'nemsiCy of repenteoce un( 0 "Jifo^ 
Bcparation frOm th« sinFul jait^ms end spirit of we world—self-denial, 
ftnil the be«rmg^F reptoa^^&r Chriet*s eakc^holy love to God end 
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^inaTi—in every got^d word and wark-^e|)encleiicf upon Chrisi 
for the a apply af Dcedful grace—humble trust in his promises for 
final victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the 
secret and "merciful puTpoB& and wiH of God, The irljole narra¬ 
tive is so honest, and so evidently free from any suspicion ,(tf en¬ 
thusiasm, as to constitute a most stril^ng testimony of the pdn^ is/f 
divine graced 

It vros first published in 1779; at the close of twenty years bn" 
preBxed to the Mh edition a solemn declamtlon that every thing he' 
iiad experienoed, observed^ heardi and read, smcc the first pubUca- 
tion of it, had concurred in establining his most assured confidence, 
thnt the doctrines recommended in tt y^ere the grand and distinguiflr- 
ing peculiarities of genuine Christianity* This declaration wtaa re¬ 
peated in eacli subeequenl edition, tiU the tiina of Itis death/' 

We may here observe that, since the pnblieatton of this 
Funeral Sermon, a very interesting memoir has appeared, of the 
latter years and death of Dr* Bateman, the physician, which' 
contains the following remarkable testimony in favour of another 
work of Mr* Scott, his Essays on the most important Sul^eets in 
Religion: . , 

V I read to him” (says his biographer} ** the first of Scotfs Eesays, 
which treats of the * Divine Inspiralioji of the Scriptures** He 
listened with intenae enmcGtness; and, when it was ’ concluded, ex¬ 
claimed, ' This is demonstratio*! ’ complete demonstration i* 

Again ^— 

“ He preceded hia revered, though unknown instructor, 3fr* Scott, 
only one week. He never ceased to remember, with the i^epest 
gratitude, his obligations to that excellent man* U waf^ only the even¬ 
ing before Ins death, that he recommended, with great carnestneBS^ 
to a young friend, whose mother, under nffliction, was first beginning 
to inquire after religious truth, to engage her to r^d Scott’s S^ys; 
acknowledging, with fervent gratitude, the benefit he had himself 
received from that work, and concluding an ai^ated euligluA, hy 
*®ying, * How have I prayed for that man! *'" ^ « 

h\ describbig tlie'writings of Mr* Scott, consisting of six 
volumes qtiovto and nine ot ten volumes octavo, Mr, Wilson 
sAys— , ^ 

. ** He * kept the faith,' ^dt only In >the main characters of hi* the- 
ology, but in the use which he found. the sacred Writen mode of each ; 
doctrine; and In the order, the proportia:^, the manner, the oecariS<^,-j;^ 
the spiric/thc end of suiting and ei^orcing all they taught* ^ tbia ' 
view, the way in which he nd been to etddy tlie nScriptur?* foi;: 
ikinbEclf, and' dili^ntly to compare^ all the parts of them eadf 
o1:her, was qf^sential eervice. He was not a mao t(^'iv<^ive,the, mi-^ . 
pression of his age,\jtwt to give it.- The humble submlasion' Id 
pvtofdiidne revelMbm,. |im ahat^nce from metap%eica1 sul yet J e* t 
the entire peliancetin tbe inured doctrine, ififlU IteowriDf*,^^ 
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MqueAccij tli€ candour on poiutfc really doubtfal^ or of lets imV 
' portance* which, are th&otmracteristica of liia wriilng^, give tncm ex¬ 
traordinary value* ThuSi tog^her with the comnaatMling truthi shave 
.'numerated/tie-held aa firmly the accountableneea of hibu^ the pet- 
petual obh^tidb of the holy the nec^Ity of addreuiitg tlte 
<;ofiacfenee and hearts of aioneraj and of uj&ing, without reserve, the 
comznartfls, cautions, and ^threaten]nga wlucU the inspired hooka 
employj and employ so copiously; the importance of entering into 
the detail of the Christian temper, and of- nil relative duties ^ of dis^ 
Hinguiahing the plausible deceits by whi-ch a false relJgiop is cooccoled^ 
and of following out the grand branches of Scripture morals into their 
proper fruits In the family and thcfJife. In s w ord, he entered as fully 
tnto ihc great syitem of nieana and duties, on the^one hand, sk into the 
commandmg doctrines of divine grace, on the other* He united the 
Epistles of IS t, Paul and St. J^es*"' 

Advening to Mr* ScoCt^s Answer to the Bishop of Lincoln's 

Reftitation of Caivinisni/* Mr* Wibpn observes, 

The prejudices inseparable from any living controversialist must, 
ofeoutte^ be allowed lo subside, before a calm judgment can be formed 
of his character ; but, when that peri ofi ahall. arrive, 1 doubt not that 
his iabotious productions, more espectaliy hU tnu^terly Kopiy to itie 
work entitled the Kefutatton of CaWimsm/^ wilt be admitted to 
Taut nmuRgst the soundest writings of the age.** 

■ ' -p ' 

^ Mr.. Wilson afterwards calls this Reply “ Incomparable for 
the acute and juosterly delbncc of truth," and further observes 
of it,— r 

** 1 consider this work (second edition) to be one of the Brst theo-^ 
iOgical treatisefi of the day, dt is pregnant wdth valuable miauor, not 
merely on the direct questions discussed, but almost on every topic of 
docttrioal and practical dJvinlly/' 

lit ndverting to the ipost celebrated of Mr, Scott’s works—his 
Coipmcntai'y on the Holy Scriptures, Mr* Wilson thus expresses 
^mself; . / 

Itisdi^ctilttTform a Just estimate of a work wlildi cost its author 
the labour of tlnrty*threc years. Its capital excellency consists In Its ^ 
following jnore clcMely, than perhaps any other, the fair and adequate 
ueasing^ every part of, Scriptuie, witbodl regard t<> the niceties o^, 
human avstemt; H Ua scriptural comment* Its ori^nility is likewise^ 
« ditrong^jj^ominendation of it, Ev^ry part of It ta thought out 
ihesuth^fiav^hiaiitelf, not borrowed from o'tfiers. It is not a cotn- 
^fiilaildfi i .4 m'&n ongiaat.workj in which you have the dehberate judg* 
meiit off a and ^dependjent mind^ on all.^tbe parta.pf Holy 

Scripture^ '^Evjei^v^tgdent'Wdi uhdElrstiuid the valge- pf’sutfh a pn>- 
diicuon.. 'IFurttieti^ Is ih# comment of our own age; .furnishing tho^ 
last iriMmtatioiis.w^i^Jbiitery thi;pw& on jvopbecy, giving the sub- 
atftnce of ^refafukt Wbf^ aourid.C!^pUDD|^ai accutnjjiited f^m the 
^'^Qerent b^cbei'^ saci^l^iiteratufe; obvoting Jih^'^^hief objections. 
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which nyidem flnnotatori bar^ advanceJ the 

Gqspet, and ndaptbp the inriarnctiona of Scripture ta the pa/Ucular 
circnmitancei^ of the tzmeA in which we Uve, it is^ agniRf the w<?r* t> 
ore who was at fiome In wbiM^ ho did. Tlie faults of method and atyJe, 
which canaiderflbJy detract from some of his other writtf^Sirarc 
{ippaient here, where he had only to.foHow the order of thought lo m® 
sacred book itself; wluiet all his powets and fittoiirraents had their full 
scope. It waa the very undertatmg which required, ItES than any 
other work, what he did not poroe^B, and demanded more than any 
other, what he required matured knowledge oi Senpluro, akdl 

as atextuarv, see ding honesty, a firm grasp of truth, unfeigned suh- 
imsBinn of mind to every part inf the inspired records, unpnr^Ueko dili¬ 
gence and pcriteveTonce; and these were ti>e very eliatacterjBtics oi the 
irnm* When to these pafticuisrs it u added that be lived lo suporm- 
tend four editions, each enrjched with much new and iniportont 
iTiattei', end had been engaged above three years in a new one, tn 
which, for the fiftli time, be had nmrly complered a most laborioua re¬ 
vision of the whole work, we miibt, at leaet, allow its estraoramary 
importance. AccuTdiiigly, tEie success of it .has been rapidly ^d 
steadily increasing from tlie first; not only in our own counirvi but 
wherever the IDnglish language is known; It will soon bein the hands 
of all careful students of tde holy volume ; whether, m thc_ first in¬ 
stance, they agree with him in^ his chief sentiments or not. Nnr will 
the time be distant, when, tho passing controversies of ilio day having 
been forgotten, this, prodigious work will be almost amversally con¬ 
fessed, in tlie protestaut churches, to be one of the in<^t and m- 

structiVo comments of our own or any other nge^ It should be part ot 
nstudcnt’8 constant reading; to turn to a few controversial passages, 
con afibrd no fair criterion of Us merit. 1 can safely^ say that, alter 
regularly consulting it for above five-and-twenty years, it rises conti- 
nually in my esteem/* 

In reference to Mr^ Scott^s private cbaractcT, ^e find tbe 
following remarks oji his extraordinary 

“He was always at work, always busy, alwaystedeeming 
never in b hurry- His heart was given up to his ^ 

rally of a studious tUTU ; and hia labour was liis delict* ^ J 

acquired the habit of obstraefing his miad from sensible objec s, a 
con central in ff all his thoughts on the particular topic before him; so 
ihat he lived, Co factj twice the time that most other stuJente ^ o, i 
the same number of years. He had aiv rron-ftretigth of constiiu , 
support this* And, for five or six-and-forty yesra, he studied^ . 
or ten hours a-day, and frequently twelve or fourteen, 
interrupted^hy sickuess. His relaxations of mind were often equal to 
the diligence of moat other pefrsons. ' But rl was not merely 
labour which !distinguished this remarkabb man; but lOCCssaBt telmur 
directed to what was useful and importart. He was^wayi 
hi, proper work. He wa» not mere), .tudiou., but Wodr o oe wh«t 
was immediately usefiit* was not ■"destil^y r«ste, attr««^ by 
every novetlT, ind' wkiHng. K* time on infenW lopi», or aiMjwn 
leas moment t but u reader of what was solid and approprmtea and 
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directly ^ub^rvieut Co ilie gteat subject in band. He from sa 
early age, almo^ entirely sdf-taugbt* He had litlJe aid from maBters^ 
small means for the purchase of bookv^ and scarcely any access to 
great collectioi^ A few first-rate Avorta formed hia library, and 
these lie t^orou^hly mastered* tie never remitted Ins-exertions Jn im- 
tMCJt^viog^hls worhs. After thirty-three years bestowed on bU Comoientr 
be wan jis assidupus la revjfiJrtg Jt,at8 when he first bcgan« Thu margioat 
referepcefi cost him seven years of labour. ' 

** Id his dotpcRtic circlcj ht« diaracier '^ms exemplary. No 
blot ever btained Ins name* A dUiotereitedness and ubbending inte- 
grity, ip the Toidst of many diifioultJca^ so raised hlin in the esteem of- 
all who knew him* as greatly to .honour and commend the Gospel he 
professed. - Be was also an eKcellent Tath^r of a fkinUy. WJmt he 
appeared In hie preaching end writing^} that he wae amongst hie 
children and eeryants. He did not neglect hie private duties on the 
cyouod of public engagements; but he carried hts religion into ins 
housop^nd placed before hrs fainny the doctrines he taught, embodied 
ID hiB oiwn evident uprightness of conduct. This determination' and 
COn£l$Lency in persoual religion instructed his children better than a 
thousand set lesaonsh He did not inculcate certaiii doctiines merely, 
or talk tigatnst 4:0vetousness, and the love of the world, or insist on the 
public duties of the Sabbath^ or support, film ily prayafp whilst the bent 
' of hi$ Couyer&atron was worldly* his temper seffisb^ his own habits in¬ 
dulgent, aqd lug vanity or ambition mani^st under the thin guise of a 
leli^ioug phr^ology—but he esthibited to his household a. holy and 
amiable pattcru of true piety—-he was a man of God ; imperfect 
indeed, but oortiistent and sincaro* Ac:cordingiy* all Lia chlklrea 
became, by the Djvine Mercy, big comfort and honour during life, 
and now remain^ to cairhim blegeied, and hand'down hU example to 
QDOtiier generation.’' 

A note of Mr. ^Vilson's, on this part of Mr. fcicotfs cha-* 
meter, evincea a just conception of the siiperiotity of praeike 
over ^ 


** I believe,” says he, '* it will be commonly fnnnd that the general 
beliavinur a4;id coiy^rsation of parents more impress the minds of th* 
joung, than inr^l instructions do* When you address children 
di^ctly, their minds recoil; hut their own shrewd observations on 
what t^y sec done, or hear said, you to others—on tire estimate 
you for^ of things—on the goverumg pncciples of your conduct— 
<ink de^ into their meiiiioi'jcB, and constitute the fur most effective, 
part of d^catlon.” * ^ ... j,.. 


tt 


A of prayer and devotion was, furtjher, a conspicuous oma- 
nent of hie charaetw* Ho lived ^uear to God.' Enterceasory prayer 
was hU delights He was occustoi^Kd in hie family devotlocu to inter^ 
cede earnestljr for the wJiole church, for the government of hia 
couDtij,* fer thia ministers of religion, for those preparlog for the 

"■'' *^1* i‘ * . 




^ woflj ef Hr. Scott whkk ^ore paitteuUrly prdv^ ki» affre- 

tlonme aitacbnirnt so the cnnktitcMiaQ ju cburdunad state* were hi^ 

’**'Answtf I'a PaiDf bU ** Bubti of aad’lii* Doistrloe of civil Ciowrn- 
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iacred office, for scTidoIa ajvd univurslt^M^, fnr the difi^rent nations of 
Chrlatcnaom, ^br tbe Heacben find Je#a, and fornaih reJigkMu instita- 

trons; varying lik sup^icatiotkfi as circnmuancet seen:ied to dictate. 
On these occasionij hii dees> liumHity of mind, and hK zeal for the 
glory of his f^aviour werts very'a&oliijg and edifying to thos^who were 
prcsenti He seemed like the aged saint filled with the love of Gtod 
and man, and suppiicadng for the'whole human race. More especi- 
ally, he had for thirty years heap constaptty,imploring of flod that he 
would jopen some way tbr the conversion of the world, and the revival 
of getinihO CbtUtiunity at home^ before he saw aoy apparent means for 
the accomplishment of his desires; and^henthe Bible and Missionary 
institutions were begun, his tlianksgivings abounded/' 

1 close,'* says Mr* Wilsoii, ** this tfeview of his character by 
noticing the gradual but regular advances which he made in every 
branch of real godliness, and especially in overcoming his cousti* 
tutlonal failings. This is, a^r all, the befit test of Christian sincerity, 
A man may profess nlmost any principles, or bold any kind of conductj 
for a time i* but to conrintic a holy self-denying course of consistent 
and growing piety, to esc tend this honestly to eveiy branch of obr 
duty, to resist and struggle against the tempers end dispositicms to 
wliich wo ate naiurally most prpne—this marks a divine change oF 
heart, and stamps tbe genuine,believer in tbe Gospel of Cbriet. And 
such was tbe tndividual whom we ere considering. His failings lay 
on the side of roughuess end severity of temper, pride of intellectf 
and conddence In hzs own powers; but from tlie time when he first 
obeyed the truth of the Gospel, he set himseJf to struggle against 
these and A'ory other evil tendency; he etudied sclf-contr(»; lie 
aimed at those graces which were most difficult to nature ; he em¬ 
ployed all the motive* of the Gospel to assist him in the contest; and 
he gradually so increased in habitual mildnesa, humility, ond tender¬ 
ness for others, a* to become exemplary for these virtues, as he had 
long bpen for the opposite ones of rcligiouB courage, firmness, and 
determination. I can most truly say, that, during an acquaintance 
which afterwards ripened into a filial afiectidl^f about tw^^y-five 
yeftr^ 1 scarcely over saw an instance of more OTibnt growth m' real 
obedience, real love to God an4 man, real victory o^r natural infirtni- 
tiea, in a word, real Christian holiness. In the latter years of his life 
he was obviously' ripening for heaven. * He hod fought a good fight,, 
he,had finished bis course, he had kept the fntth ;* and now in * a full 
age,* his geouino humility before God, his joy in Christ Jesus, hv 
Iwly ^eal for the diffuilon of the Gospel, his tender afiection to hie 
fkmjly and all around, hb resignation to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and his exclusive trust in tbe Enarits and grace of his Saviour^ 
seemed to leave nothing to be done, but, for the stroke of death to 
bring him ^ his grave, like as a shock of com cometh itt Jta 
Bcason/” - ■ 

Mr* Wilsoti’s second sermon relates chiefly to the dosti^ 
scene of Mr* Scott's, life, 

** For severRl year* precedlogtbe event ills IwdOy infiiriOilieit 
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liad been eradui^lj iocretftlng* His fitramgtb and natural ^pir[ts at 
^^tirae£ sendblj fkfted.' He bad an impreAnou on bii own iDinil that bis 
departure and he oonte^lat^^it with calmness and 

tranqgilhtyp The nearer he came to his diamiwh, he beeatue the more 
earuett 10 ^ prayer, that Oucl wbt^d uphold biiu during the acencs of 
su&rl)^ and tHal which mighthim before his last hour, and 
expressed the deepest conviction of Jtis omru weakneos and UDworthi- 
i^esa, and hit constant need of Divine^ mercy« ^ He had been par¬ 
ticularly anxious during hfa entire to be' preserved from dia- 

. honouring his holy profession ; and now^ S life w^rrc away, he hccamc 
Tuore and more fervent in prayrir ibr'grace that ho might hot tay or do 
. any thing that shoitld lewn weight of whnf he had previously 

’ taught flod written, ‘ t 

*' HJa last discourse on Maorch 4th, from ' He tliet spared not bis 
own Sou, but delivered ^turn up for us fell^ how sball he not with him 
also freely give us alt thioga V In the evening of the same day he 
expounded^ as usual, to several of Ina parishioners, assembled in ]ii& 
rectory, from the parable of the Pharisee and the PMblicaa,Xuke xviii. 

. He entered, with much Bnliuutiou, into t^mth these subjects; and in 
the evening he applied to himself, in a very afectiDg manner, the 
words of the penitent I^hltcan, he luerciftir to me la sinner.^ 

■ I Aut a Binner,^ said the venerable man^ * ofty, more, not 'nterely a 
sinner^ but sinner: and if God do biit save tne, a!] the glorv and 
praise shall be his.”^ ' ’ - . . ^ 

We are heii naturally reminded of the wish of ifie great Arcb- 
btshop Usher^ tlmt he might die witli the prayer of the penitent 
publican in bis mouthy ^VGod be memful to me sinner u 
desire in which he was remarkably ioduTged. His last breath 
carried the pedtion to Heaven* 

** On the lOtb March," proceeds Mr* Wilson, “be was seized with 
' indammatory ff^i'er, a disease whlcl) had frequently endangered his 
life before, and which, now being aggravated by an internm malady, 
terminated hie long ap^' useful course, ^cr an illness of five weeks. 
Fi^lh and patten(^'*1tiDWcver, had their perfect work, and no period 
of his life e^iMed more elriking exercises of the holy habits 
and gracious pWijlSiplea by which he bad so long been governed, than 
thesa last scenes or confiiet and sorrow, 

“ Before I proceed to give some partlculaTs of hit most mstructive 
and acting departure, I must observe that 1 lay no stress on them as 
/to the evidence of his state before God* It is thetenour of the life, 
not the few morbid and suffering days which precede dissolution, that 
£x the character* W^e are not authorized by Scripture to place any 
weight OD tlie last periods of sjukiug nature ^throughwhich the 
Christian may he called to pass to his eternal reward. But though no 
importance is to be attached to these hours of fainting mortality, as to 
the accratanco and final triumph of the dying Christian, yet where it 
pleases God to a^ordhisdepartmg servant, os in the instance before us, 
such itf^eature of faith and ael>po«session m to close a holy and most 
fonsUtent life with a t^timony which sealed, amidst tlie pains of 
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acute J^eaBe. and in tlic mrat imp^iTa manDe^ fill lifa doctrines and 
instruct n>i)s daring forty •-five preceding years, we arc cuffed on, as 1 
think, to record, livith gratitude, the divine benefit, and |q use it wltH 
humiJity far the confieipatian af our om faith and joy,” 

Our limits will oifly permit tis'to' to the ten pages (pro¬ 
bably the most valuable and edilying of this little volume) lo 
which tile preacher records the mingled expressions of trium¬ 
phant con6dence, and profound Immility, with which his de¬ 
parted friepd waited the approach of death* In the midst of 
much of tiiftt well-founded nope, ^d strong consolation, which 
might be expected lu subh'^case, ^erd is yot obsdjrvable such a 
holy and chastened, solemnity of imnd, arisii^ from a deep sense 
of the evil of sin, and thi^ terrors of thfc !U>rd, ae irresistibly 
recal to our minds that passa^ of Scripture, If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall tl^e ungodly and the sinner ap* 
pear?” We are no friends to the exhibition of an undue eleva¬ 
tion of spirit, under sucli awfol circumstances as the approach 
of death, though it be even the death of the believer; and feel 
more or le^si of doubt and dlstiust'when persons, however fair 
or decent their previous carriage may have been, hardly evince 
a single foaiT the contemplation of a conflict which, afler all, 
must be teitible to flesh and sense* We remember to have 
heard that, when a member of a certain congi'egation was once 
boasting to his minister that he had not felt a doubt or a fear for 
thirty yeajft, his pastor replied, *** Then, sir, give me leave to 
doubt and fear for you.”—Wc read and hear occasionally of 
convicts going to their execution with what wc^ must consider 
the excess of eflrcintery, rather than the exhibition of a penitent 
and Chriedaji spirit; and knowing how easy a thing it is to 
excite the animal aflcctions, wherO ihc heart has never been 
softened, and much less changed, ‘we cai^t but recommend to 
tliose ivortby persons who, from the puren^notives, and ^Ith 
the best designs, undeHake the task of atteni&g convicted cri- 
fniiials, that mey would teacn the Gospel throupi the medium of 
the law, and sock to excite a salutary fear rather than a delirious 
joy; that they would foster the feelings of sorrow and sclf-abuse- 
jnent, rather than the secure expectation of mercy; and that 
they would humble the sinner, before they exalt the Saviour* 
We believe that, for waait of attention to these fundaraentai 
particulars, many unhappy men have been sent out of che world 
with Psaiius in their mouths, but without grace in their hearts * 
Their mstructors appear to have begun at the wrong end of the 
Christian economy; and their disciples hayebecu rutber bupyed^- 
up with unwarranted hopes of future happiness, than soberly 
and savingly taught tliat ouo tear of real contrition is worth 
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myre than rill t£ie uiisftfe and unhallowred excitements of mere 

enthufiiflstn^ ’ k 

' In tiiesc cautioviarj TDinarks, we by no tnesns intend to cast a 
doubt upon alf^ 'or even a majority of those cases of late repent¬ 
ance wKicTi fine continually presented to our attention; mucfi, 
less to.depreciate, in the remotest degree, either the fulness or 
freeness of thsit provisiou of mercy which is laitl up in the 
Saviour, even for the chief of sinne^^ But, wc are siili of 
. pinion, that too^ much care hartfy be taken in mattei's of 
/ mU nature, where a mistake, ^once made, is a mistake for eter¬ 
nity ; and we think that more hope may fairly be indulged, 
' tipbu Christian prlnCii^es, of those cases where the heart is 
’ renovated by a scarchbag conviction of sin, than where the tm- 
kkilM administration of spiritual ^ordials, produces a temporaiy 
and seeming reliai^ without touching the scat of the disease, 

Tn deducing the practical uses from this life auil death, we 
dad die following judicious address to the professors of religion 
m general: 

You may possibly agree, tn general, in the commendations be- 
itowed on the labours of an apostle; on his tranquil faith—his unrea- 
.ried saSeriugs-^is holy triumph. You may even acquiesce in much 
' of what I have said on tfic Christian virtues of the eminent person 
whose departure we have been considering; and yet, in your own 
habitual characterj you may be almost the exact reverse of botb* 
Permit me then to speak to you witii adectiouate boldness^ You are, 
in fact, not repenting truly of sin^ nor tunting with your whole heart 
to God in Christ'Jesus, You have never asked, seriously, the great 
question, * Whil most I do to be saved ?* You have never felt your- 
aelves as sinners coiidemned by the holy law, nor have you come Co 
ihe pro tubes of the Gospel to ^ receive uie reconciliation/ In other 
wordsj you have never entered on the Christian combat, JU>r begun 
vihe Christian race* me then urge you to this nioiTientou^h dnty^ 

' Airtike, I entreat from the lethargy of a merely external Christ¬ 
ianity, or the dre^ of a vOTldly-triflmg self-indulgent life, and call 
npoTi yolir Goo M tlue blessings of his grace, ' Now h the accepted 
Cnae, now is the day of salvaCioii/ Jesus Christ is * the way, the 
and the lifen,’ * He is able to save to the uttermost all who 
come tmio God by hitn/ Implore of him the gil^ of his Holy Spirit, 
to teach, enlighten, strengthen, and sanctify you. It is not In your 
Own wisdom orpower^ but in His, that you can succeed in tlib vast, 
oadef taking, ' Work out your own aalvalion with fi:ar and trembling/ 
raDiemberiugtbit 'it is God* who abua can 'work ia you to will 
ftttd to ^ of fail good pleasure/ Begin the good ^ght of faith, and 
esterheav^y ra€?, by deep contrition mr §m, end humble trust 
in thef^merits .of oaerihee of Christ, by a holy determination to 
renouSce the service of 8atan and the world, and to wage war with 
: them aU your falure life. Go on a&enruib by conrtaot prayer. 
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jealoi^l HTat^bfulnesf, diligent studyUta {cr^tur^, determined 
resistaac^ to temptatfon^. a holy use of the ^ord and Sin¬ 

cere [ove to God anj^moii) aou actirity tn every good liord and work^ 
But> to thii^end, ke^.^e faith pnca delivered to the saints^plaee aU 
your liupee on tije ,^|Dtie[D^t of your Saviour, do evcrjj tliiDg in de¬ 
pend ance on his H.^ Spirit^ a«tibe ah your ^salvation to his mercy 
and grace: and* oh,, let the'^animating language of the npoaiJe in the 
tent, and the examplB of our late venerated Iriend, invite, yea, urge you 
to comply with thia exhoftat^oh. We must all'repent, or petivh. We 
molt hghfc'against our spiriht^ enemiba, or he vanquished. We must 
win the crovn of righteom^eiSi or'hove ^r portion with the last. 
There IB no middle course^' Keligion la not. an incidental matter, 
which may be done at any lijiitleBB moment.- vlt ia the £rst of ali con- 
cerna. It. is u combat, itifrjrrace, which demands all oar attention, 
ail our earnestness, all our ^StertioDS, all p^r powers and efForta of body 
and fioul. Hear^ aajt were, the voice of the blessed saint, now dc-^ 
parted, eiccitiiig you from tile grave to entef on the warfare wbiclt 
he hos accompJiahed, and pursue that ptize'which be has obtamed; 
and may God grant that not one of us may decline the animating call, 
but that we may alt, with one consent, yield oitrsclveH new at lengCh 
to the voie^ of conscience abd the authority of truth 1" 

'Wc sHojl now intradvice our last extract from these Sermons, 
which we.^re unwillmg to abbreviate, as we consider that such 
a man as Mr* Wilson may fairly claim to be heard^ in his own 
way, upon the particular point tg wfiicli he there adveits; 

" 7'hE •charge of Galvinisro has, strange to say, become, within, 
these last few years, a favourite topk of declamatloQp How far the 
term is rightly underwood,, and justly ^plied, 1 leave those to deter¬ 
mine who arc besi read in the history, of the Refonnuiion, The mere 
asaertiont of fleeting and uninformed prejudice It is in vain to repeh 
bat if any one, sdheitous fcM* truth, has been harassed by the accuea-' 
tton, let such an oue be assured, that tlie revered person who has 
been the subject of this discourse, as wellthe far grater number 
of those who are termed Cah-tnists, dr EvanSjical ministers; >n tlic 
church of England in the present day, by no ^ly ^ny cousidcr- 

ahle strcEs, in their publiO.. instructions, on the uccp and aiysterlous 
points which respect the purposes of God* Tfie weight and burdeit 
of their doctrine rests on the vital and plain and undoubted verities 
winch are. essential to man's salvatiou, and which 1 have so often* ad¬ 
verted to in this discourse* The mapired statements which are found 
in Holy Scripture oja other topics, are held by them indeed, but held 
humbly and cautiou^f aa they h^vic «ver been in all preceding ages 
of the church ; they ate ms^ thade prominent; they are not so ropre* 
sented as to conceoi or weal^n^ much less oppose, the dune^ etear 
^ and express and copious iualruckiona of the sauie rcvenled t 

they are found in their discoitres, as they are found in tha^boly .volume, 
Burrounded and guarded a aaoretl reverence, prepoudBratM^ 
caution, devout usti and civets, aiteut adoration, :^arful awe. This 
^ nbstiuenco seises, not from a distrust of tlieir truth, but from^ lubmie- 
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to the hcok^whicli c(*iitajBS them; a spbrniittlim of which very 
"first dictate i* a silerit adherence to th^’^ptrlt; bisifiTig, proportion, 
ind use of all the ^veTation^ aa weft ifl^to;'hach doctrine in 

itseif* Sincej' tlfereforeyfWe find only a very^^few't^'ialy-^cattered 
. tP3cu on thet«u6ject^nf the eecrcf wtU of 0od$ fiut innumera- 

'bie of texii|, yefl, whoTu buelia of ^ScripUtrijr on other topica— 
the fhll Corrupt I On of man, t’^cntancct ffuth^ the grace and 

mercy, of God,:the and'iai^i^ejjjf Chritt, humility» love, 

peacGf fhrgivGne^^ of injuries, to iblloTv |his order 

of instruction in onr tnipii3try;;;;J^ th^'vre cannot, w<^dare not 
iM’holJy conceal ?any part pr^mfpw' it“td be^ iJi its place, 

Either useless Of dangejp^^ nop Jah we soften or explain away the 
^ express and cod ^nudYj^pgrring truths o^/snlvatjon; in order to avoid 
that humtiiaimg.doctrine^f'the divitie "^ice, into which,/no doubt, 
they ultimately ilow, Wiib're^rd to unjf/individual refortner, the 
x^uestlou hasraaflyno di^^hyV The ex client man, whose death we 
are cooifafering,'; and wlid^ was at the head of what Is termed the 
modem ’CaiVmiitP, decidedly protested, in all hia writings, agniHst 
many important particulars to he found ia the theology of Calvin ; in 
.ahort,:^ngainst the very paints whip]) make the tenets^of C^dyin at a\i 
objectiomble, and in which he di^red (Vm tlie other reformers/' 

Af^f referring to those poipta, in a'libte Mr. Wilson adds: 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the doctrines teniied CaJ- 
vinbtic, I trust every reader wUl allow that they were, in the revered 
individual before ua, the motive and tourco/of all hoEirtcs^ of life ^ not 
tncrely consistent with hofinesB, but productive of it, arri directly 
leading tbit; aod that, ih pariicuiar, they, were uriited in hia mind 
with auc)> persannl honijlJty, that when he ^ns agifitted, aa we Piave 
^$een,. by./ever in. his fast ^ckness, he had doubts of his oWn safety; 
and that he overcame theie doubts not by any reference to the sup^ 
posed purposes of God, but by thife;plain ptomisfes of the Goipel, and 
y uie general .^encouFOgeinenta of fertent prayer. Let me assure the 
^ reader t]m| .thc«e are tho^eeijngs, and this the conduct of the clergy, 
^^ner^y, who bold^iidle'.^Dt]meats," of which they conceive tlicm to 
:pe tha ptopor ^ 

' This-ciatemeat Appears .to^ require some few observations ■— 
In place,' it appears to. be'no mean admission on the part 

of Mr- Wilson, In reference fo tbe 'CaJvJnisttc pymm, that 
juanylmporljsot particalars ai^ to be^found in'the theology 
of.Caki%,,4jct ivbich bev|3iffere^. j^om the other reformers, and 
aptmst ;wiich 'Mr* Soott decijd^ly prot^ted,’* Mr» W'llson 
also, himsell^ manner ^{iipteats "againit following this 

otherwnse tUst&pldied ^gformer throughout hia whole system; 
and, we avowal should teach a Uttle cau¬ 
tion liji^he detennined disciples of Mvin, who have 

ncither^joyed ^YMprUinities poBsewed by Scott, and 
blog^her^ for con^^n^ tl^ eacted voltiitib in all its paru, 
nor yet possessed their polemic^ talents in diiniiterrmg i\m dis^ 
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truth} \vhije it.mjiy also teach, them a little chant 
for those persons whdi^.tfe^ are in tlie hah^t of" suinmanly de¬ 
signating Oij then considering thnt;tjere is an 

end of ih^ arguraenj^'- 0^. the other hand, we aj^ec with. Mr. 
Wilson, tbat^aUj^o poocesatons should not be oqo side; 
and that, etnoc' odium of all Calvings system is cast# not 
onTy^on Mr* Scotty but on numbers who stop far. short of him 
on the Calt^ihistic pointy jiAy, who entirely disapprove of them/' 
th^ro shoilld be at fe^tr/an' eq^l exercise of candour and 
ch^]^ dirifHhe part of many who hive never yet learned to dia- 
tinguiah between those who hold^ eo mtfch of Calvings system as 
perfmpa even the chufch 'of fingland herself maintains, and 
those who are willing to run all lengths with iiiat reformer, no 
matter where they may ^irry the^* T^e judicious advice of 
Bishop fluTseley to die mere railbrs against Calvinism, will na^ 
turaliy occur to eveiy reader who has met wtlli it; while we are 
persuaded that they,' to whom it is new', will thank us for the 
extract r 

i 


Take-iieed/’^.'says he, you Aim your shafts at Calvinisiii, 

clmt you ^uDvir what is CalvmiBm, and what is hot; that in that mass 
of (kretrine, which it is of Ute become tlie ikalitoti^to abuac, under tiie 
name of Qalvinlsm, you can dfstlDguish with certainty bet ween that 
part of it.^hich is nothing better than Cfllvimim, and that which be¬ 
longs to our commpn Christianity, and the general faith of the re¬ 
formed qjiurcbefi; lest, wben you mean only lo fall foul of Calvin ism, 
you should, unwarily, attack sometliing more sacred, and of higher 
origin. 1 must say,' that f haVe faunil great want of this diserimina- 
tfon in some late controvcrs^VritiDgs on the side of the Church, (as 
tb^y were meant to be,j against Ihe^Methpdists; the authors bf which 
have acquired much applause, and reputatfbn,^ hut with ao UttU real 
knowledge of the subject, that, give me the'principles upon which these 
wrtterjs aoil I will undertake to co^ict, I will not say Arm!- 

nians only, add Archbishop Laud, .but, upb)|^eEe principles, I will 
undertake to convict the Fathers of the Coubci^f Trent of CalvinISEn ; 
-so clearly is a great part of that, winch is now fgnoratitly called Cal¬ 
vinism/interwoven with the very rudiments of Christianity* Better 
were it for the churchi if such apologista would withhold their ser¬ 
vices*’' ^ 

III cctnclusioji,V>re think that If rtiere he one part of this little 
volume likely fo be mare u^efu^iban ^idther^ it is, perhapsj that 
in which'Mr* Wilaoii shows thit‘ he desire to dinoi too 


iiiuch for/ 'CalTirijiBin/ivOr/tp ony''n>fflPba*»ter on ewrldi, far* 
th^i cb^n lie can Iw shown to followed our commoi^ Master 
' which is m Wo' thiiik^tbis concession-of Mr^ Wilsoo 

, likely to be berictflcial results, fapjpo^t^ori tbe 

r :i-ed cause of^jbetith, is above the petty; in ter estelof w fnerty, -«n<! 
indepimdent the ^vcAiiJetu- iwa moi^t 

'frr. ■■ u.K--.r 
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splendid names; becaUj^, while no r^roach h avoid^, or 
Bought to be avoklcJ, by hiin> which or the nUdia- 

posed cast upon CaTvjmitej as Christians; 

there is yet ac^didj^l^doriment oftj^eVarta of^ha system of 
Calvint'wbifh^iiir^not W be defe^ed, aiul oToOB^an invitation 
IS thus virtu^L^'field out to all, really honest b^j^ren of difTereat 
aentiment* in the. same household; who have n^^perbapsj aa yet^ 
advertied to Uie intrinsic, merits e^jthe qfi^tion ai issuer nor atten¬ 
tively ^oonsidei^ the^tud to judge for 

lliemselvesi hoV very UtUe» men are mMy aifiei> 

With each other u^n poii^ df^ Jjupdamental importance. 
We cannot but hail this h trumpet for oparley, as, likely to prove 
the herald of peace; wad wnntevet t^ds to the promotion of 
union and hargiony in thepi^aent can6i^of senthnents, even in 
the same chur^V^^^I snre^ be desirable. Let ultra- calvinists 
irenounpe their extravaganclesj and rigid Arminiuns their pre¬ 
judices, and mocti may yet be effected ior our common happiness^ 
In the mean time^ let rather strive .to discover lEiM^hat parti¬ 
culars we, can agree, than define too nicely, o^;dw^l top much 
upon, the points on which we difier; so that the golden and 
almost apostolic dpxire of one of the aEwient fatbei's may yet be 
realized m our experience, ** Let there be unity in tilings esseiw 
tkd, liberty in non-essentials, a^d charity in all things,'^ 


AaT* lU.^Mem/oirs of a Life chiefly passed fit Pennsyiva7>ia^ 
withm the last sixiy Years. . I Vof, Svo, ' P. 4SL CadelU 
London, 1822. 

- Of thc;birth, introduction into society of this 

^lertalniUg and wy^-wri^n volume, all that we arc informed 
ia^ that it was Composed by a gentleman of Fennsylvania, and 
printed at Harrisburgh, in that ,State,Un 1811 j and that Mr, 
Galt, of i^inburgh, ha'^ng discovered iU tnerit, has just given it 
to the British public, with a dedication to Mr, Ruab, the Ameri¬ 
can ambai^ador at our ^purt, who had devot^ some attention 
to the fiatislhctioq^ Mr, Galt's inquiries respectSng the author, 
but with v^ftt re»di||f :oot stated* \ 

The first chagtiap^gref^ta'iia with an account.of the author'^ 
iamily and edu^|^; opd witK^^anebdotea of the'''masters and 
ushei^ of the’^^^femy'^t Pbil^dphia. His &ther, ii seems, 
Was/iin "IHshmJufc/wheC ,to' Amerit^ in the year 1730, 

where hi^'iiMUTiea thev^ujhoi^s^other, who .bad been im- 
pdttcd frdw Batbj^pes' rt^iheag^of seven years, author^ 
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in hi^l^DUth, had occasioTL^to consort trit& an amuamg variety 
of charactersJ of so tnfitiiy %odts and countries, that we jniaginea, 
at the commence^^t’" the volume, the‘ -narrative 

was ficticicto;we cannot but suspiSct lthat for a 
part of rmr we are indebted to a Tvvrfy fotli^na* 

tion. The ^ener^S^nor-^,however, leaves no room to aoubt 
that it is a reaf hhtpryj a&ouhditlg with numerous memorandaEi 
of persons .. and events, ^sof^ of great ndte, and others of no 
note ^cep^what they derive rrbm|^e graphical skill of the deli^ 
neator-. ■ author cdnd^soendsj^thro^]^ several chapters, to 

gossip aboht his youthful coiimaniorii aiid oieir poreuiis, without 
very nicely considering/whether'Ml;his itotices are worthy of 
being recorded; bis very gossip, hSi^tr^ri 1s that of a man of 
intcIlLgende 'and literAtufe. ' A fe^ of these gosaipping paro^ 
graphs we shall now “venture to ekiract; pretni$ing that the 
writer has purpowly chosen the style'of a desultory personal 
narrative, in order to weave in, with facility, the incongmou#' 
mass of materials laid up in hU tenacions menjory durmg il 
period of: no opdinai^ interest in the annals of his' native 
country; "'! / / 

-My vecollection^ of the tillage of Bristol, in which 1 was bom on 
the iOtlVof Apri\ N* S, in the jear 1752, cannot be supported to go 
farther back than to the year 1756 or 1757- There are few town?, 
perhaps, in Pensylvanla, which, in the same space of time, have been so 
littic jmpscved, or undergone less alteration- 71veo, as the great 
road leading from Philadelphia to New York, first skirting the inieC, at 
the head of which stand t|ia mills, and then turning short to the iei% 
along the banks of the Delaware, formed the principal, and, indeed, 
only street, marked by any thing like a continuity of building, A 
few places for streets were 0[Tened from this main one, on whiqh, here 
and there, stood ap humble, solitary dwelling. At a corner of two of 
these lanes was a Quaker mjeeting-'housci wd oo a still more retired 
spot stood a small Episcopal church, whose kllu^ grave yard, 'with its 
surrounding woody sceneg't might have fur^hed an appropriate 
theme for such a muse as uiay^s. These, together with an old brick 
jail, (Bristol having*once b^n the county town of Bucks,) conatJtnceil 
all the public edifices in this my nstive town," (P- 4*,)' 


The tongrue of my graddfather, who was a German, fiiithfully re¬ 
tained the charact^. of its original dial set; that of bia spoust^, though 
in a less degree, fitow testimony al(o;Xo the tdluitry of her es^ctiois 

i Scotland;) and i^lU he,, a deter united EpifcwHftn, had h«ri pew utr 
’brist'fl Church, she, a ^i^ Prestiyl^iaOj constant atteodai^? 

at ButtQQ^^dd mMling-houMu' boiever, were eng^ndere^ 

by this want of i^Hgious confiirml^^pd if my grandfa^cr ^metimw 
consented to a cermub at tfi^Awting-bou»e^ oona^L 

dered as d conceeidp® on h& part for ct sermon of iMibiBhog; 
son, which was reftMariy alptid by one of tbe-lfflinily' oi^flhSay 
erening-^? {V^ 9 .) ^ / v ■ ^ 
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'f Thew wo trai^m my memorjir iwcidents woftliy of 

during the of ^ ibfancy|‘i^as> ^ to the era of my 

»l5ike pf my^paucaj^n. This i sappoae' 
'to have .fe^n aTi(|^eeveoth^Wkrl’* f' i^cotl^ Jittle or 

tothiiigvOfgeiog^.£cfaoDf B Briiw, far^^ tfi^^tptift'fliero wa» one, 
and the'name Hbkerton'f^ kind^'-gOOd IfmOured Irishman, 
from whom'l, m^ght foamed;aa onatTdWg ^au cruel big, so 
raotho^,might city (lived trSh, imd vns under 

the cArB of, tny g^ndfathct, Tln^hooL^ke^iat jKit me to was tJint of 
■ David James Dot^, an Enghshm^limd moch celebrated JnJis day, 
■to a teacher, and tto legij iB^a deai^ kind pf,v satirical 

l^oetry. To hii^, were att^uted^Boihe political cfFasionv in'this way, 
.i^hich were tho.gght hig^y^ 6F by h IS partylTiind iii}a<Je a good deal of 
noise* HphsdaUo madej|Weiigure, it sceme, in the old world, being 
spoken of, as I,have he*ra, thpqgb in what urny know not, having 
never seen the work, in a jfcpk, entitled. The l^ife and Adventures of 
Ihe Chevalier Taylor* Ae tlie story went, some one reading this per¬ 
formance to Mr. Dove on Its first appearance, with the miGchievou& 
design of amimng bimvelf at his cxpcnce, he knew vihat the bonk 
'Conidmefjli he (Dove) boHi testimony to the^rutli with 

-wliioh,,)icsaid,was perfectly acqi^mied,’exelairding, ns ttw render 
went along, TrueV true as the gnspell Cut when the j^rt was'reached, 
in which be hlai^cif is inttaducecl'in u situation Eomewhat ri^culous, 
he cried out, a lb, a most abominable lie, and that th'dre was 

vet a syllable ef truth in thb ittory* At any rate, Dove wns a humonn'A:, 
40(1 a person nut unlikely to he engaged in ludicrous It wss 

ihis practice in his school to substitute disgrace for cotporal punishment. 
Hishtrch was rarely ustiiil in canonjcal method, but was generally untuck, 
iuto the back part of the collar of the unfonunato'culprit, who, with 
this badgebf disgrace towering from his nape like a brOom at the innet- 
bead of a vessel far sale, xeas compeillt^ tiji^ tak^ his stand upon the top 
4>f the form for such a period of tmia as hi$ ‘oAence was thought to de¬ 
serve, He had ■ another contrivance for boys who were late In tlrdr 
iporning attendance^^TJ^^waK to dif^patcha committee ufhve or 
scholars for thern, ivl^^a bell and lighted iantern, and in this “ odd 
^e(juipagei"'in broad ibiy-)ight, the liellfail; the while tinglmg, were 
.they etedf^d through the greets to tebook'JA s Dove afibeted a strict 
regard to jostice in his dispousationsof pubishnieut, and always pro¬ 
fessed it Willingness to have auefjual meaiufc of it rneted out to him- 
aelf, in cBi|ei.of hl^ transgr^ilng, tlic boys took hii^^^ ins word; and 
«pe morni^fh^whab he Jiu&varstajd'bis time, either.j^rougb laziness, 
jnatfentjo^|wpr]4e^gnj,W%^ waited on jn the uiuai form. 

He imraimately 'the justice of 'the procedure, and putting 

himself b^iad ij^Janterp ^nd beU> tmi'ched with .gfeBt sotemnity to 
ftcliooi. tothe tifl^^^.gratibcation^^the boys, Butert^oment of 
itie ia^dant t^lt place, before I became . 4 «ohalar. 

It Ivte objoe itiy hn4i^:bc^^euded^ this manner^ bi^ j^bet^had been 
‘ j^oti tojnj^^iutor,iiifi4,to:iw|Mri^^^ puniflj^uU' (P, 13^15.) 

At »gbt years of Author entered the Bcndemy, which^ 
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underithc name of a univer$k^, was then, as it is now, the prin¬ 
cipal seminary of KnisyiVania. He l.iad a. aliort time befoi’e, 
aamciy, in Marpfc unbap^ine^ tohis father; 


after whose death mafn|aincd h^tself i” 

reputable ^ lQ^ginff*Kotf&i"^(kjfti for 

the boys aftcrwardi^iii a large old ii^Ssion 


for temporary T^Jiantei of Pluli^elphia^^,,, The second chapter 
contains suouty^necdoteftrbf lh%|^ri^nages who domc^ticutcd 
themseitei^ wiLh ^is dady, was ^ Sir 'Williaia 

Draper, best known as. uie aitt^bnist of Junin^^ He was» it 
soeme, a literal as well as pcrtiticilacd litewanr *^ racket-player,” 

** I'^Tom Philadelphia Sj^.Williftih Maed^Oa ro New York, where, if 
I mistake Dot, lie mrnriedT^, fife in that city, he fie- 

queutiy amused liimself with b game; bf Tacl|^.^ which be played with 
some address: and he set ao small value oDTthe talenf There was u 

. ^ ■ j- ? ^ l/ s 

mechanic in the place, the hero of.the tenuis cout^, v^ho w'as eo asto¬ 
nishingly superior tpi other men, that there were few whom Ife'eouJd 
not beat with one bund attached to the handle of a Hheclharrow/ Sir 


Wijliam wished to p^ay wltl^ him, and waa gratiKcd; the Kew Yorker 
having urbadhy e^ugh to ^et^e the splendid stronger seme adTohtages, 
and even, m conquering^ td put on the appearance of doing it'wUh dif¬ 
ficulty:. Yet,^apart^ he deolAred that he could have done the same widt 
the Incutnberance of the wheelbarrow. These ore hearsay facts: 
They come, however, from persons of credU, in tbe'tvay of being ac^ 
quainted with them, . V 

“ llut*whnt iruporlii it the reader to know, that Sir William Draper 
was a racket-pksyet’P Nothing, certainly, unless we reflect, that he 
was a conspicuous character, the conqueror of Maul ha, find still umre, 
the literary opponent of Jutiius, \Vithoul granting something to cele¬ 
brity pf this latter eort; w'hat possible ruteroit couid we take in learn- ’ 
ing that Dr* Joltnson liked a leg of pork, mr tiiat he could^swallow 
twelve or^ more cupa of tea at a flitting; ” (f** 62, (53;) 

Some of the Ti3ost troublesome guest fc*>4gTaiii^d van at this 
period, were the British officers atacioned i^ir^attowi ; and who 
appear to hove indulged th a variety of ^eaks, to which the tide 
of unlucf^, tnischicvoui,' or disgraceful, is currently applied, 
according to the taste apd princifilcs of the narrator. The roost 
tfoublesoinc dfThpse strangerB were the duumvirate Ogle and 
Friend, whose, ijiwcs fvere codpled together bloscly as Castor 
and Pojjiiix, or ■ ^PyWes and Oreste^Ogle secras, ^iSi the 
following an^dn^, to have mix^ aorpo degree of liumdtir w|pt ^ 
^his misth^f:. / , , 

« Thitfl^me corteehoase, the one; indeed, in the cityiii^ al^p . 
■ the scet^of ao^er afliray'by O^and Fri^d in ca^nctiun^^^ hne^ 
not what 'pattre^ar acts of miscb^f they bad becomJl^>^tvfbiiL^li^fy 
were Very drunks and'tb^r 'conduct so cKtremely' 
suiting to the peiicoable uttizens th^re assembled, befiog^i^a^toBger 
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able fa endure if, it wti judged n£|)ediDnt io caonuit them; i^gd Mr* 
Chew li>ippetiJJig fa be there, undertook, in firtu^ probably ofbij oSico 
of recorder, to writQ their cdmqpttmenc : But Ogt^ ^dttoubly jogging 
his elbow, aud interrupting him with a repaiiiion «jf the pitiiuL mter- 
jertion of * AA agie, Mt, i * he was driven iVcm bU gravity, and 
obliged to thtow away the pen. It was than taken up by Alderman 
with ft dotermiontion to go through with the buelncsa, vi hen the 
cutprjts reeling round him, and Ogle in particular, hanging over bis 
shoulder and reading allor hiiti as he wrote, at len^, with iironi$tjb]o 
eficct, hit upon an unfortunate avaralght of the aldcrmiuii Ah/* 
says he, my father was a Justice of peace too, but he did not spell 
that word as you do. i remember perfectly veil, that, itittead of an 
JS1+ he always used to epell ciBCUMbrATTCa witli a C/' This uni raitic 
thrust ut the scribe entirely turned tlie tide in lav our of the nocertt, 
end the company being diitrmed of their retcntiiicnt,tbe alderman ImI 
no disposition to pTov(%e ftirtlicr cncicism by going on with the mkU^ 
fliKfft (P. iiJ, 4(1*) 

llic author bring destinerl for the profession of the law uas 
1 ‘uniovedj in 177^, lo the vlllii^ of YorKtown, wlierc it 
hoped he midu not only ^tudy m trAomiilUty, utu:|e]: Mr. pia<" 
tlionotary Jonnson, but nUo recover hia health, whieh had been 
Bomewlmt impaired by an “ irregular course of Hie in ploin 
English, according to our notions of virtue and of English^ u hfe 
of vicious idicncBS. We are hap}>y, however, to add, that tbo 
author takes no pride iu hie early dissipation* JJc very fixely 
styles hmi^clf *'puppy." when Urn occm^ion makes tlic Sjrm ap¬ 
propriate; and never speaks of his early habits but in terms of 
jmpiied disapprobation, though not perhaps always so decided as 
neccssaiy to guard the youthful reader ugninist the danjgrr of 
tmUatlon, hlis rompatiioiu and pur^uiu at Yorktovvn ilo not 
faeem to Imvc been of a mueb more edifying cbaraclrr than ul 
Philadelphia, if we may judge from Uic iullowing spccimeu; 

** Besides tny fellow-bftffrdgrs there were several ymieg men in tlie 
town, whose eem]>an?*£crved to relieve iho drearuiess of my iiojiiude; 
fot such it fios, c^mpaicd with the tcene freon nbicb 1 bad removed, 
Thest^, for the roost part, are yet hting, generally knowa and Tie*!pecied, 
Tliftre was sho m clje place uu cddlty, who, thpiigh not to be dashcd 
with Its young men, I some times fell in i^Wi. lliit wts Mr.JaiHLS 
Suiitli, the lawyer, then ih coniitlerabie practice* fJo was, probably, 
between forty and itifly yein of age^ food of his bottle and young 
compfHjy, poftiosaed of an original species of drollery* This, as 
may, perhaps, be aeid of all perfaont Jn lih wuy, coniitced more in tha 
manner than the matter; for which reason it b scarcely pusslblo to 
convey a ju^t noltaiiit (o tlie reader. In him it much depended on 
^ an unc^^fQnebft,<iif0||Hak^,« oeitaiu ludicrous cast of countenanoe, and 
a dr|||lnn^ rootle of iitt^raoco^ which, ta^ti in cor^juuotion with bis 
codltitHc idea^ produced 49 irresistibly comichl; though, on 
aH cnalyiis, it would be to decide whatbar the roan w th& 
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sajiD^ D903t coDstitutAd the j«4t. The mo^t fpcident from hxf 

mautK was stamped with: errginalicy^ and In relating one evening 
jiow he Imd twei^iaturt^ offiee by a cow/ he gava.Ineenc&iv^ 

able zefit tohU narraUor&»- manner or telling hoi«P:ibils'thii^t her 

nose into the wared like a Nttmidian Um* the 

picture of Gar nek §>twecn Ttagcdy apd Comedy» hu pHlz existed 
a struggle betweenand farce * In which the jauereeemed on.tbo 
eve ot predomtnRtih^.^ . Wich a auffieiejE^cy of various reading to fufnish. - 
him. with n^teriaLiW rifttculDUS alhti^na and incongruoua comblna* 
tioos^ he never lo snccessfut as ^^hen'ire'could find a learned 
pedant to i^on; and of all men, ^'dudge Stedmao^ when mellow^ 
was best c^culated his ' ^ The judge vds a Sctrtchmaa, a man 
of reading and erudition^ thoi^H extren^lymegieterial and dogmatical 
in his gups^ This it was whiS a^ve point to the humour of Smithp 
who, ns if dcairous of comni^ in for hia share df tlie glory, while Sted- 
man was in full display of his historical'knowledge, never foiled lo sat 
him raring by some monstrous anachrbnlsR], such, for Instance, aa 
“ Don't you remember, Mr. Stedmaft, that terrible bloody baCUe 
which Alexander the Great fought with tht Eueslana, near the Straltf > 
of Jlabelraandel “ What, Sirl*' said Stedman, repeating, with.’ 
the most tnej&Ble contempt, which Aleitander the Great fought with 
the B usiiane t Whelfe, mon^ did you get your chronology ? **—I 
think you will f^d it recorded, Mr, Stedman, in Thucydides or Hero-^ 
iiotviB.*'-^On another occasion, beingnosked for hie authority for some 
enormous ftseertio[i,in which both space and :tiaie were fairly annihn 
luted, with unshaken gravity^ he replied, ** 1 am pretty sure 1 have 
sueu an account of It, Mr. Stedmah, In a High Dutch almanack, 
printed at Akepo*’ his drawling w&y of prohouucijig Aleppo, While 
every one at table was holdiug his s^es at the expeace of the Judge, 
lie, on his part had no doubt that Smith was the object of laughter,^ as 
he was of his own unutterable diedatn^ Thus every thing was os it 
should he, all parties were pleaiacd; the laughers were highly tickled^ 
the fielf-comptacency of the teal dupe was Mattered, and the sarcastic 
vein of iheL,pretended one gratified'^ and this, without the emalicBt 
suspicion on^the part of Stedman, who, resia^tey^ Phtladelphja^ was 
Ignorant of Smilhfa character,, and destitute ofpehetratloo to develope 
it.*" (R10»—10**) 

On his reftirn'to Philadelphia the author became clerk to Mr* 
Allen, another prothonoiary; in winch aitbalian he appears to ' 
have amiihilatea a lat]ge portion of,hia time In the strcnuoui 
prosecution of ted|hdig oMects, tilt- the jSaShg disturbances .with. 
Oi-eat Britflin sninnipn^Vhimdifferent scenes, ; He;^ 
tlius Introdi^cea^rhimself at tb^Dommenc^ent of the : 
chapter-: - . ; .ij.; 

“In thlSfepfing-ti' 1775Coogre^'asiembled in PhiMelpftfti, Uy 

was 10 every reapeet a venerable aasrablyT and althoiii^;Pefld5ylvaaifc > 
had delated to ^ aotne of' her most distiogu itched 3iaract'e|^ thljy - 
were supposed to bib echpioji by the luperior taleuU whi^ ^ 

thfraonthwardamlob^war^^^ New ^gtand hodieiH^bir Adaf^j^l^tad 
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Virginia her Lees ^4 Henrjs,^ all of ^honi wj|re spoken of awtien of 
the first rau ahUitieB* Not biig after the 'oj^katioti of this body*' 
tbeiT presidoatfrPey ton ^hdplp^ ^ of Virglliiliij'diel^tad'Johh Hancookj 
cf Boston^ wa*selected to supply hi« [A^ce\ the cUne of iho 

yeftr,''lliey a rasdhition For levyiBg Bome Cf^i^ental battalions* 

Foot ef whieh'^re to t^ raised in PennaylraniB,^ ; One bad already 
been i^i^d^and o$eere<i;by the proiimte; but^a.s'the applteants for 
CO mm Unions in'this n'creVnat^oi^my set^of adwai nlance*, i did not 

VVTinll^'' ¥ fru^Tii ttiD 


apply,' Upon the prdbinlj^iafh^-Thow'cv^y^ of^thVresolutioD of con- 
Ejgnified to. thet^mfnit^of.«afei^*iQ when? the poirer of np- 
pomtfftent w-os lodge^, end of uncle ivasa npembcr* my 

wielr td be employed. '<rhfl‘appofntme:b|tb# made, and'In a list of 
thirty-two captdinSf T'fedaked the aiateentb* aod accord in received 

my com miBsioa fronci (jpneress,^ dated Jamlary the 6th, 17 76 * Upon 
this nomfnfttioQ of the i^mnitHlee of safatyj'ndiich also eKtendod to all 
the inferior commis5lDae'd,4]fffi<jei?*i'i1]o field officers, who had alreadv 
been ^sighed particulir batti^ons, had a meeting for the |jurpoeo 
of selectJtig their captains and subalterns. In tins urrangemeni, it fell 
to my lot to be ^attached; to the tldnl battalion, under the cbnimand of 
Colonel John i^ee, and which Mr, Laml^ert Cadwajaiier* the younger 
brotherof Mf.* John C^walader* alrendymcntiotiecL was dieutenont- 
^ cblone);’ (P, Its, 126 .) . ■ ■ ’: ^ v 

Proto thifi period the, volume becomes liigfhly. intercsttnp, on 
i accoutiiof tnefamiliarHy of the writer with a vattety gf sccties 
and persons worthy of record, in'the memorabk contest beLivtf;t=n 
, Great Britain and her refractol'y daughter. The aulStor com- 
‘meiiced hia military and politicftl career as a fhiepd to the liber- 
lies df his country; but by no means to the vioient parify spirit 
which be^an to actiiato ao many of her professed patriou: Thcgf 5 h 
opposedarms to Great Britaiii* he U not Wkward in uc- 
. kuQwledgtng the merits of many of her ofllcers, or in fnuikly 
'^tiDg'wbat he.considerod CKccpiionable in ifae cqndlbct of hfs 
own party, , ' 

Tm ,author ha^ji^ thus entered the patriotic, or, It was 
■^ihetf tabled* the retfer^my^ jomod "hie'regiment, and proceeded 
^£foiD I^ladelpbia to New Yorkj in tlie neighbourhood of which 
It wol c^camp«d. The place chosen for the entrenchments was 
a post afterwards knou^i by ihfe natne.'bf Fort'Wfiahingtgn, on 
rlbe ea^eni batik of t^ Hudsoiu and jeomnw^ing that rivei-, 
.Id a the spst^, tla^t^bpcieil^ ally af the sword, had 

pToduced^jipie^s^ nidtmds d)Qearth,'Wsumiiffi a pentagonal 
i/ormV ^d in i^jc^afereapid forj'jgf five,bastions, 

iOn th^oppQs^^i^e pf the river,' tort Leo wa# BobniSferwardB, 
e5)a#tod,?^pod£^^|iti 99nsciou8 jpride^ to its oppositeWiihbour 
. Waabj^^g^; ffl^-tb^^precadtionv^with a few h«fic» aunk iu 
^he Would eftectiiatly 'defend the passage , 

?t is time tjj'at we alib.uld ii^rnj our 
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readerl of thb ctaract^r^of tlie soldier 3 r in inetirgcnt armj, 

wliohi OUT’author byjneanti spares in hl» gootJAurtJOurM 

sketches. ' " . 

** A corBiderablfi^rtion ^four motley army liad 
in York and its yicioHy. Ttie (roaps were chiefly fw^iliiJLha 

eastern proi^inccE from the southern^'with the eKceptien of 

Hand's^ Mflgdw^si '^'d our regimennot yet come on* Tlie ap** 
pearancO of tluiigs was not much calccft^d to^a^cite BHUguino expect- 
at ions iri'the mind of a sober observe#; rent aumUerH of people wert 
indeed tn-^be seen, and chospwho ar^mot accustomed to tbe sight of 
bod lea un dor arms' are aUv ftya pronej,^’ exaggerate 4jlw va* B Mt i thi& 
propensify to swell the rna^fbad not inipfjuflf tendenty to cion%‘4^ it 
into fioJdiery; and tbe irregt^Hty, vrantof disci pi jne,^ bad arms ^ and 
dcrectivo equipment in all jeftpectit, ^^this tnuititudlnous assemblages 
gave no favourable impression of its p^wes>^-> The materials of wliicir 
the eastern battalions were coAipooed were apparently the same as 
those of which I had seen so nnprh'mising a specimen at lake George. 

1 speak particularly of the officers, who wWe in no single respeot dis¬ 
tinguishable from ibcir m^n* other than m the coloured cockade?, 
whichf for Ais veiy purpose^ had been prescribed in general orders, a 
dliferent colour behig assigned to the officers of each grade. So fur 
from nimiog at a deportment which might'raise them above tbeiV 
privateSj and tbeuce prompt them to duo respect aod obedionoc to 
their commands, tbe object was, by huoiilityi to preserve the existing 
blesfaing of equality ^ an ifJuscrIuus Instance of which was given by 
Colonel il^atnam, the chief eugiueer of theortpy, and no Jese a person¬ 
age than the nephew of the major-genefaJ of that uabic* ** What/’ 
sayfy a person nveeting Eijiii one daj^wUli a piece of itieot in his hand^ 
** carrying home your ratious yourself, col(^nel1 ”—“ Yes/’ says he, 
“ and I do it to set the officers a good'example/’ But if any aristo-^ 
cratic tendencies had been really discovered by the'Colonel-among 
Ills countrymen, requiring this wholesome example, they must have 
been of recent origin, and tbe effect of soutj^ern contamination/ sinco 
I have been' credibly Informed, that it was ■'^.jjnuftudl thing in tbe 
army before Boston, for O'calunel to make drummerj? bivl hruts of Jiis 
sons, thereby not bhly being enabled to form a very^nug economical 
jne&s* but to aid also considerably the re vend*; of t lie family cheat, Ii^ 
abort, it appeared^ that thg:sordid spirit of gain was the vital principle^ 
of the greater pirt.of the,army, (tk 145, 14^*) 

The character'^f insiii^ntaVmre»is.^ery where prctty^ rrnicli- 
thc same;'ami k reffeeitdd no/discredit'jfupon General 
ingtonj or the infant Cbrigress^'^that hoiiett' kbourers and lne-^ 
clianics cojtftd'dot: in a oioment Be transmuted to well-dl*<^litiedi 
soldim;f^iit thdt in. tke hurry W the eidgence, and’triih bOt 
very linnted financial re*dwr<i^Htieir' babilitneiStif ' 

ihould not Imvo/bc^n 3together'adjusted to tbe^ptiA^ rpocrm/ 
and circumstance Of It ivasj however^ “l^tnewhat^^^tJie 

discredit of tho forces that very few pe^nslh'^o gen- 
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tleoieji^ were at this' period to be found ainpng them: 9 . rcum-* 
stao^ which may perhaps accountj measure, for the 

estremo ^ntcmpt in which they were held by the British army 

xSl^sbtfi^^&d swenih chapters cdhtain account of the 
arrival^ pf the British tm|:^ under General Howct at Long 
Isl^d; followed by eorbe skhnuUhea and actipos, which ended 
in th« ekpubioh of the Am^paais from ^ac and also tbeu: 
abandonmentfof New within their lines at 

FortiWaabington, where they wej^'ihi^ly aibjrwartls attacked 
And'idiliged to retir^'^ Leaving; the troops in full posses^ 

aionr of 3ie p^t and/lheighbourhobdf!^'The Jeacription of the 
fftormiitg ana capt(M ,of Fori Washtegton is sketched with 
great ^rit 

In this engagement our"'gallant aiuhor was taken prisonerf 
andj being considered as a ribet, received no very courteous, 
treatment froui some of the conquerors: but we shall leave him 
to Derate hb own taie^^i . ' * 

“ The officer wbocanltnandedthe ga^irdl in "whole custody we now 
were, waa an iildoqkmgjbw-bted fellow, of this dailhiog corps of light 
infantry. Had dates ocCorded, he might have been supposed the iden-^ 
ttcai scoundrel that had sat for the portrait of Nortberton, in Pteldiog^a 
Tom JoDes, As I stood as near as possible to the door, ibr the sake of 
air, the eactosure in which we were befog extremely crowded and un¬ 
pleasant, 1 wm particular^ exposed to hit brutality^ and^repelling 
with some sereri^ one of his attacks, for 1 was becoming desperate 
and careleiis of safety, the ruffian exclaimed, Not a xoord, Sir^ or 1*11 

at the Same time clubbing^his fusee, and drawing it 
hack as if to give the blow* 1 fuUy expected it, but he contented lum- 
«lf with the threat, 1 observed to him, that I w^ in hts power, 
disposed to submit to it, though not proof agaitist evety prove cation 

“ A a to see the prisonpra was a matter some curiosity, we' were 
cbm pi [planted with success ion. of visitants, consisting of 

officers ’ of the British onny. There were several of tliese present, 
irtteo a Sejjeantxmajor came te take an account of'uj; audj particu¬ 
larly, a list of such of^ ui os were officers^ > .This scijeanl, ihougli not 
iincmr/:;had all that hninialed, degagee-tmpudence of air, which 
belongaft<^ a ae1f<coinpUceot noo^commiiiitoped officer of the most 
arrogaftt ariny in the World's and hb |)en id^bia hand and liis 

n er on^hiiitu^, applied to eacb^bf fiSr his rank* He 

just set'down, when be caiqe to a Uule squat militia officer 
from York who, somewhat to the deierloriSon of hh appeor- 

tDce, hgri substitJtfiH the dirty cro#ii of au old hot,; fhr, plunder- 
worthy beaver fa^n taken from hho by a Hegaianr' He was 

bKWQ4o be having been'aMmbl^;amone'lufor the 

purpoae ij^’Winmer^h*^\^^ ore" on S*V ?'Said ww serjeanL 

xeS) w'aaansweTb ^h i^nk^ Sir? wlth'aoignificAHt sudk. 1 am 

to little |ma ia a chuff find tone. ^ Cpon this, there 
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was an jmmoderate roar of laughter among the oncers ab&t the door, 
who wire attending to process; and i am not sure 1 -d£d Hat laugh 
myself. Wh0ti it had aulMdedp one of them, addressing bioiscl/ to 
me, observed, with i compliment that had much more of^ sour than 


sweet in it, that he was really aetoubhed that 1 should hftve tak^td-any 



person who bad produced^th^ir merrKnpntbelonged to the militia, aEid 
that, in his Hue, as a farmer, he was doubt honest and respectable. 

Although the day was seasonably coolj ^t, from the number' 
crowded in the barn, the air ^within ivae oppressive and sudbcating, 
which, in addition to the ngitajUDus of the day^ had produced an ex^ 
cessjve thirst- and there was'it continuai cry for water, ] cannot say 
that this want was unattended to: the soldiers were continually admi- 
nistering to it by bringing water iu a*bucket. But, though we, who 
were about the door, did wcU enough, the supply wa^ very inadequate 
to such a uumber of mouths; and many must have sufiered much. Our 
situation brought to my recollection that of Captain Hoi well and his 
party in tlie Black Hole at Calcutta; and had the weather been equally 
hot, we should not have been much better o6v The fellow wbo had 
menaced .with hia butt stood with bl$ fusee across the door, and 
kept us closely immured. I did not choose to aak favours of him; but 
adare^sing myself to the officers without the door, who had been put 
la good humour by their Lau^h at our poor mlUtift captain, 1 asked 
them, If they made no distinction between officers and privates. 
Most cerleiuly we do, said one of them, 1 then observed, that it 
would be very agreeable to u6 to be somewhat separated from them 
DOW, and to receive a little fresh air* ^ Upon this, the sentiuela were 
withdrawn to the distance of about ten or twelve feet from the build- 
ittg; and we wcretoldj that such of us as were officers might walk bo* 
fore the door. This was a great relief to us, as'well as to the men in 
giving them more room.” (P. 210—213.) . 


The candid author is not less forward to record the good than 
the ill offices he received ; and the follow^aractcristic por¬ 
trait of a British dfiicer, with tbe writer^s remarks upon ^ the 
humane attentions paid to the comforts of the privatfs of otir 
army, furnish a very gratifying and honourable counterpart to 
the preceding statements, , 

*' In the evening, a moit advantageous change took place, and, 
from the custodyof a low ruffian, we were tranafhrred to that of 
a gentleman* ^ ■ . 

This was Lieutenant Becket, to-the belt of my recoUectioa of tbe 
27th or 37tjh regiment. U^n taking the guard in the evening^tbe 
pressed concern abpi^ our lading, aw proposed toua to accompany hits . 
into the bamdoft tp aoe wbeuet that would do. He-was a!s6 attended^, 
by some of bis brother officers. We ascentled by> very good step 
lilder, and found a spaciooi room, well roofed and Boored, and dear 
of lumber. Tb», gentlemen, I tbmk, may do^ w£d bet lay^ 
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.yoLLl^ve sJnictimea lodged ip a won^ place, That we Jiad,-we told 
Jiun, and that tbie wea ae coipfartable as we csuld .desire, 1 will aend 
you, if icao, «ai() be, ,at j'omg^away, ttiSptllegf wine; but, at any 
tatCj a bgttje of epirip, and iw to tlie^Jatter, hi";was as good as hi 
-wordi a in .ab^ut^a quarter of an hour, tj^ught it to ua* and 

vfan ouf'iffiftffUtuitf^gu as well'id* dinner. In the trorniog, 
alrttliftifter atidme, t iwrought mi Mr. Becket’s compliments, 
with A requic^t that 1 wuldtodWt down and breakfe^ with him, bring¬ 
ing two of my friends with be bad not ihA^mcana :of cntcrtain- 

i^tppre. 1 thankfiilj|v accepSpS his-hnyiiation, and foot’with me 
■ ;Fotrre*t;.ajiil Tudor* wa^ seated, on || hencli bpiforo the door, with 
A.gna4 bre before bim^^fndvtltA syldiffs^ftir the guard in a semicircle 
^aWthim, Besidee the bench; We^wrre accommodated with a chair 
jor two* and he naife.Ms a disb of very good cofl^e, with plenty of ex- 
Hcellent toast^.wTiicb witf tlic oi4y mgraerwe had eaten for the last 
twenty-four hours; more fortim^e in tbu than our fellaw^sufferers^ 
who Tiolhing until the neoit morning* wljen the first provisions 
,were 3riawn*'-/rrje. soldiers were .''chatting end cracking their jokes on 
iiach mother .while we ,bTea^a*ted{ and 1 was surprised at the easy 
■famifiarify which seemip to prevail between them and th^ir officer* 
But it appeared to be pejifeclly understood betweerTthem, that their 
coteries, though so near, each other a$ that every word from either 
,, 'inig’ht.bc heard by both, were yet entirely distinct, an^^that each had 
an exdusivo t^gUt to its oWn converaatioo ^ still they did not interrupt 
jOurs, being silent when we talked. The fact was, that Mr, liecket 
.^ai the darling of hh loldten; and one of them told us, that vre 
tliDuld find few c^en like him, I hod here an opportunity <£0 observe 
,tlie striking difference between, their appoint meats and ours. While 
our poor felJowp wtresoroe pf tliem alrefidy ragged, and even the best 
-of tfee«L;dad in;4ir^ thread-bare c)otlie^ with wprsc siockiogs and 
ahoes, ,these were tight and comfortable in bnJy and limbs j and every 
soldier was accommodated with a woollen night-cap, which most of 
them liad yet on^ A sad contrast for the contemplation of the Ame- 
'^can soldier! Wisdom U no less attributable to nations than to Indi- 
' ^iduala; end the ^rl Ui^ army. Jf 1 may-^g express myselF* is a aen^- 
hJc^atAblishroent, in which every possible regard is hed to both comfort 
uind.^ 1 ^]^. Thiiuglt,io extremlti^ it maybe the business of the soldier 
l^xdiepkjs not forgotten that he.is to liveJf he can* consistent with hia 
'duty to this consideration, ^ appeat^ to me, much attetition was 
.paid by'Oenernl Howe to hi^^ operaUon^a^brf our post, , He could 
.not have liad u doubt tliot his attack wpuld bes^ccetsful, yet this was 
fiot enodgbt; lt; ^uat be conducted wicli.qa eye to the saving of men, 
and the pttnjlisnig it as cheap as possible^ .Hod he immediately ad- 
vanced ^gahill^ur .lines CO south*loss of the British troops 
woutd^in afi^pr^Wulity# have..been heavy; whereas, in.mekmg his 
'principal effbij.S^j Haeriem river .under cover of, his battefiea* It was 
-eoiapm:ative]y £w^^ when be had gained Ibe bjgh grounds in tid^ 
•quarter^'he was at Defter of the field" c (P. ti}6— 

1 : The^prisopts^ to Yorii'the ^luthor vvp4 
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flllowei to take lod^i^Eiigs jn the clty^ on parole* Here he nmnsedi 
himself with his captive cpoipani^g as well as their oiicasy cir- 
eumstances adtnltt^ til| reinpvea*by a new lacatiotrto a miser¬ 
able place called.Tlaibushf in Long Island; a very unwel¬ 
come exchange to the who^party,JJji^ugh not accompanied, with 
any ijieafiures of,£e\erity or unneo^'sary i^^trklion. The cha¬ 
racter of a eingnlar-Dutch family oit whom The author was bil¬ 
leted in ibisv]ret|%atf is delineated os follows j 

Mr* Forrest and myself \were biHalcd on a Mr* Jacob Suydatn. 
His house was pretty large, consisting buildings which appeared to 
hare been erected at difierer t times^ thfi^froat nud better part of which 
tvas m the occupation of JVIr, Theophilact ISaohe and bis family from 
New York. Though we were Jti general civilly enough received, it 
cannot be supposed that'Were very welcoEne to our Low Dutch 
tiosts, whose habits of living were extremely pBT3imonious» and whose 
winter provision was barely sufficient.for themselves* Had they been 
a^re of receiving Lim two dollars a week, it might have reconciled 
them to the "measure; hut payment appeared to them to depend on the 
success of our cause, (Congress or #urBeHea-being looked upon as the 
paymasters,) and its failure, in their eyes, would in both casoa induce a 
Stoppage orpayment* They were* however,- a people who seemed 
thoroughly di^osed to submit to any power which might be set over« 
them ; aud whatever'might have been their propenaitiea or demonstra¬ 
ti one at an carJiyr stage of the content, they were now the dutiful and 
loyal subjects of his Majesty George (he Third; and entirely obedient 
to the boosts of their military mastera in New York. As it was at 
the instance of theie that we were saddled upon them,'they received 
us with the best gracti they could put on* Their houses and we 
found dean; but their living extremely poor, and well calculated to 
teach the luxuifous, bow inbhitely leas than their pampered appetites 
require, ia essential to the Bustentatloo of life* ■ A s^urry wash, made up 
of a anrinklmg ofbohea,and the darkest augur o\i the verge of ftuidity, 
with half baked bread, fuel being among the scarcest Articles at Flat* 
bush, and a little stale butter, constituted our breji^fasL At our first 
coming, a small piece of pickled beef was occaBio^noJIy boiled for 
dinner, but, to the beef, which was soon conaumed, succeeded dippers 
or clams, and our untried supper was supon or maah, tometimea with 
skimmed tnilk, but more generally with buttermilk blended with mo* 
lasses, which jfqb kept for weeks in a churn, as swill is saved for hogs* 

I found it, however, aiier a little use, very eatable; and supper soon 
become my beat meal* The table company consisted of the master of 
the house, Mr. Jacob Suydam, an old bachelor, a you n? man, a shoe¬ 
maker of name of Retd Hagernw, married to Jacob's niece, who, 
with a mewlmg'infbnt in'her armBr ^nevei- failed to appear* A black 
boy too was generally in the room; not as a waiter, but as a kind ot 
fTtfhnl dc Tnauon f, who walked abbut, or took post m the chimney, 
corner with his hM oh, and'occasionally joined to the conversation* It 
is probable, that, but for iu, he would have beeu placed at the toblq^ 
and that it had been tbe'cwtom befbre wc .CerUiui \K K that 
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the of equality iraa more fiiUy And fairly acted upon t}f & house 
a Britifl) aubjectj than ever^, have seen it practised by the most 
^hement declftmeffi for the ri^hs of maii amopg, ourselves* It is but 
fuJrp however^ to tueDtionj that I have.never among our tran- 
aceudi^ut repi^licans of Virginia.and her dependenciqs. But notwith- 
Aland Log soine unplea^nt cjronpstatices in our catabUshmetit, every 
member of tbe family^ the black felloiv, to whom we had hoe a the 
cause of some privation^ exMpled» was e:xceedmgly courteous aud 
accommodatingr Rem Hagerman, end VonicAv hU wife, gave them¬ 
selves no airsi nor was our barmt^y wlth cncle Jacob ever interrupted, 
but on a single occastop, when, sour^ a lktle by X know not what pro¬ 
vocation, he made a show of knocking do^ Forrest witfi a pair of yarn 
stockings he bod Just drawn from his legs, asbesat^in the chimney 
corner one evi^ning preparing for bed* Put: moments of peeviEhness 
were allowable to our host: since, thougti we hod for sometime been 
consuming his provUiocbs, he had never aeen a penny of our money, 
and it was somewhat doubtibl, to say the^ truth, whether lie ever 
would; for, considering the contractors for our boarding babte for it, 
we never thought of p^ing it ourselves. As the Low Dutch are a 
people little known in rt^nsylvanift^ and ntoro especially, as it is my 
avowed intention to advert to the character of the time, this sketch of 
their domestic economy and manners may not bethoi^ht impertinent* 
a In a word, from what 1 saw of them on Long Island^ J was led to con- 
aider them as a people, qutet and inoffensive beyond any I had seen; 
lucbj from whom no entEmsiastic eflbrts, either of good or evil ten¬ 
dency, were to be looked for; who were neither prolific of Catos nor 
Catilmes; and who, had they been the sole occupants of this great 
continent of ours, would still have been colon isti, and never known 
what it was to he independent republicans* Thcir religious, like their 
other habits, we.ro un oaten laclous and plaint and a silent grace before 
Cdeftt prevailed at the table of Jacob 8uydam/' (P, 2S7—26L) 

From this state of durance, the youn^ republican was at 
length emancipated by the affectionato and intrtjjid exertions of 
his naother, who.AppeaTs to have been a woman of pecu¬ 
liarly dlpnifie^ flutl agreeable manners* Khe contrived to ob¬ 
tain an interview with General Howe, and by her rhetoric and 
representations, prevailed upon that ofjficer to allow her son to 
return home, upon condition of not ^pearlug in arms till an ex¬ 
change of prisoners should be effbetetf* There seems to be some 
d^ee of mysf^ry in tfcU part of the narrative, which we cannot 
fully cdmjpmt«^u* It does not anpear probable that a British 
cQiumiipderi^puld have allowed mmselfto compromise his olh- 
cnal by ihe release of a priaoner, at the m^e solicitation of 
his parent. We ^ul4 almost suspect, notwitlistaj^ding the 
fc author's intiinatkin to the contrary, that the mother, who had 
always been very Bnljah in her connexions and copduct, was 
judneed to r^esent h^. ion as & foolish mexperienced young 
man, who haa been'seduced by the rebels to yoin theit party, 
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but wholvouJd no doubt return to better counsefs If restored to Jus 
maternat mansion. It is at leaiit certain that from ihia period the 
author never joined 'the army, even after the exchange of pr> 
soners; a fact, howev^» which he states to hnve arisen from the 
circumstance ofhts regiment having broken up aftet the cap¬ 

ture at WaihingtoD, from the di^st which he felt at the 
injustice displayed in the army promotionSjr now officers being 
advancetl to the higher posts, while the old ofies were forgotten- 
He seems to have considered him self .as dead;, in a militarj^ view, 
from the moment of his captivity; on emerging from which he 
found his juniors advanced above him, so that he delermiiied to 
lay down his sword; a resolution which lie'go tenaciously kept, 
that though upon resigning his commission his fellow citizens 
took care to enrol hitn in the militia, he refused to discharge its 
duties, for which he was amerced in a considerable fine* Let 
the admirers of revolutions, and the advocates of republican 
justice and democratkal virtue weigh the following tl-atemeuts ; 


** Pelfj it now appeared, was a better goal than liberty; and st no 
period in my recolkciion was the worship of Mammon more widely 
spread, or more,sordid and disgusting. Those who had fought the bat¬ 
tles of the countryf at least in the humbler grades, had, as yet, earned 
nothing but poverty and contempt i while rheir wiser fellow-cktzens, 
who liad attended to tlieir Interests, were the men of mark and congi- 
deration. As to military rank^ no man seemed to be without it who 
had ao mclwiation for it; and the title of Major was the very lowest 
that a dasher of any flgere a'ould accept of, Nothing more was want'- 
ing for its attainment than to dap on a uniform and pair of epaulets^ 
and scamper about with some mintra general fbr a day or twoj and 
tlnis the real soldier was superseded, even in the career of glory- 
Never having been good at a scramble, as already observed, whether 
honour or prnftt were the meed, I did tot press into the field of pre^ 
tension; and .being in a state of apathy as to the political parties, I de¬ 
clined enlisting with either/' (P.350,3510 jp 


From tliia period pur author aeems to have Juid'eomewhat ol 
a surfeit of the boasted mvereif:^?ity of the peoplea circum¬ 
stance not to be wondered at when we read the following de^ 
cription of the state of aflkira as they presented themselves to lli^f 
view on his return to Philadelpiiin, after his captivity- 

** One of the first things which struck us, on getting within uur own 
territory, was the high price of wine and other liquors. We^attributed 
this to their growing scarcity, though equally owing, probably, to the 
incipient depreciation of the paper currency, of which we had than no 
idea. We saw, to our great surprisa, no military parade upon our 
journey, nor any indication of martial vigour otj^the part of the coun¬ 
try. General Washington, with the little remnant of hia army at 
Morrisiowu, seemed left to veuffie for liberty, like another Cato 
Utica. Here and there we saw A milftia mtfa with hb copttIUted 
VOL. aux* KO. X3UCV1L F 
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<»pe and facings; and wa fbund, besidea^ tiiat ^captains, 
majors^ and colotieU, had beoame dog-cheap ** in the land* But, 
unfortunately, these var-functlonaries were nut found at the head of 
iheir niei>< more ueneraSly, 6g0red^ as bar-keepers, conde¬ 

scendingly serving out small measures of liquor to their Iobb dignUied 
customers. Still were thtfey brimful of ^patriotism, the prevailing fea¬ 
ture of which was, t&Ai tm less ardent in their pursuit, than fervent 
In liidr hatred of TdHca.^* (P- S98,) 

** I soon discovered that a’ toaterial change had taken place during 
my absence from Fensylvania"; and that the pulses of many that, at 
the time of my bavlag it, bad beaten Nigh in the cause of Wluggisoi 
and IJherty, were considerably lowered^ Power, to use a languuge 
«which had already ce^ed to L» orthodox, and could therefore only be 
whimpered, bad fallen Into low handB, The better sort were disgusted 
and weary of the war. Congress, indeed, had given out that they 
had counted the cost of the comteeti but it was htit too apparent that 
very many of their adherenU had made false calculations on the sub- 
Ject, having neither allowed enough for disasters in the 6elJ, nor 
iloniestic chagrins, the inevitable consequence of a dissolution of old 

S owar and the assumption of new. It was, in fact, just beginning to 
c perceived, that the ardour of the inhamed multitvtde is not to be 
letnpered j and that the instigators of revolutions are rarely those who 
are destined to conclude them, or proiit by them. The great cause of 
schism among the Whigs had been the declaration of independence. 
Its adoption had, of com^e, rendered numbers malcontent; and 
tiieuce, by a very natural transition, consigned ihena ^o the Tory 
ranks. Unfortunately for me, this was the predicament in which I 
fbundmy nearest an'd best friend, whose example had, no doubt, con¬ 
tributed to the Ibrination of my poiit leal opinio ns, end whose advice, 
concurring with my own'sense of duty, had pieced me in the army. 1 
now discovered, that we no'longer thought orfek alike; and tliough 
no rupture took place, some coldness ensued ; and I have to regret u 
few wortk of as^perity which passed between us, on occaston of the 
French altiance^But this was hut a momentary blast; asneitlier of us 
was infected with that hateful bigotry which, too generally, actuated 
Whigs and Tories, and led to mutual peraecution, as ooe or other had 
the ascendancy. As to the Whigs, the very cause for which they 
contended wae essentmlJv that of freedom ; and yet all the freedom it 
granted was, at the peril of tar and feathers, to think and act like 
chemaelvesi the extent, indeed, of all toleration proceeding from the 
multitude^ whetlier advocating tiie divine right of a king—the divine 
sovereignty of the peojile—or of the idol it may, bo pleased tn consti¬ 
tute its utturring plenipotentiary. Toleration iaonly to be looked for 
upon points in which men are ifidlflcrent; or whero they arc duly 
checked aUd restrained by a salutary authority,’" (P. 299—^01.) 

Our readers wiUby this time have perceived that the author, 
thpugU a rcpublicatip is by no means an anarchist. His chief 
nlm, it) ilie latter half of his volumej seems to have been to stem 
the torrent of Galli<atr| principles, which at the period when ho 
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wroy fiSII) was making great progress in ^/nerica. We sWi 
present our readtera 'wirfi tim or three pa&sagea canceled with 
these topiea^ which are not less interesting in Greif Britain than 
in the Unit^ States of America* 


** Mrs. htacadey wet not the oalypexflon of her neiionf who had 
found ihe republicawm of the New World l^ging ^hAmeflilly hehiod 
that of the Old. Experienoe is the best of^chonlt;; «t^d, ui the phi- 
lanthroprc science of level] ing, aa in others, we niay truly say: 


Here, shallow draughtaintoxicate the brain. 
And drinking largely $ober» us agnio. 


One of the strongest cases in point, and which has been atrangety 
overlooked, is that of the poet Milton, dgqiiut whom the great 
^Samuel Johnson ia atippoaed to be even more than uaually intolerant 
He certainly could not have been aware, nor Mr. Boswell either, (or 
from his profusion, we should have heard of it,} of the following 
pasi^ge in the Paradiae Regained, the last work, and, therefore, to be 
presumed to contain the last ami tnosi solenin opinion of its author. 

And what llie people, but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d, scarce worth the pratae * 
They.praise and they admire they know not what; 

Aud know not whom, but as one leada the other; 

And what delight to be by such extollM, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk. 

Of whoni to be despised were no Etnall praise* 

Jt would^edifricult to conceive Bentiments more at variance with the 
republican maxiniof Fox populi rox Dei ; and yet th^'' are the sent!-* 
ments of the sublime poet Jolm Milton, the democrat, the regicide, 
the Becretary' and parasite of Oliver CromweJL From this one man we 
may learn the ctiaranter of his sect, the immaculate, people-adoring 
republicans of the present hour. For the love of liberty, they will kill 
a king, yet fawn upon a usurper, clolbed with a power infinitely lesa 
nccouaCwle, infinitely more oppressive and tremendou#. The crime, 
then, is not in ^ one proud man’s lording it over 1^5^: rest,* '^ut that he 
f^hould lord it in opposition to our particular interests and prejudices: 
Iti the direction of these, he cannot be too hjgb-lrunded.** (P. 347, 
34S*) 

« To see the heart of man In that most uDfaTOurable point of view^ 
in which the milk of htitnan kindness la turned to gall and bitterness, 
heahould behold it when elate with a 'republican triumph/ It has 
twice heart my lot to smart under tlie hand ofoppression. I have been 
exposed to the fury both of royal and repubJicau vengeance; and, 
unless 1 may be misled by the greater recency of the latter, I atucom^ 
pelled to say, that the first, ihough bad, was most mitigated by In-^ 
stances of geuerosity. If it produced the enormities the reader haa 
been made acquainted with, the other was ruthless enough to riyoice 
at the sight of helpless famiJies, atO'rtca reduced to iudigenco, stripped 
of tbcrt subfhteucet driven from ibeir liome^j and seal to seek tiicir 

T 2 
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bread by touting in a wilderness. ^ This is no exaggerated picture; I 
flaw the reality^ and fdC jt too-’^ (P. 4lT*j 

From an author wbo can write In this ttiily philosophical 
manner, it cannot but be initnictive to learn in whftt way per- 
flOTta and thwgi in our own country preseubed tbemflelvea to his 
perspicacious glance^ We on this side of the Atlantfc have 
thought and convcFsed so Jong dn our Burkes, and f’itts, and 
FoKes,' and on our natianal i^aihcter and constitution, that our 
opinions may be supposed to ^"partake of somewhat of mannerism, 
it not of party spirit* Bat how do these topics strike an inteU 
ligentibrefgner^ perfectly familiar with cur language and cus^ 
toms, but tar removed from our local prejudices, andprofessiDg 
political principles widely dififerent from our own ? Tlje follow* 
mg is his brief estimate of the character of Mr* Fox. 

Many^ 1 ana well aware, are partial to Mr, Fox as a atateamsn. His 
abilities might have been very .great, but be can hardly be called a 
candid, principled, and virtuous citizen* If, when he became minis^ 
ter, he pursued the Eume,policy that Mr- Fitt had done, it is evident 
that his opposition to him proceeded from factious and interested 
motives, under the in due nee of which, he acted the part of a'wild and 
disorganizing Jacoblm He Is said to have been a pleasing oompamon, 
and what Is called a good natured man, which is general^,- by tlte by, 
an unprincipled one^ Behoed virtue is indignant and somewhat 
austere* Estimating him, however, from his hietorlcal fragment of 
the reign of James II,, one would suppose him to have beeUia bumanej 
just, an d gen erous man/' (P* 355.) 

Of Mr, Burkcj or rather of his memorable book, whicli is the 
best comment on his opinions and character, the author makes a 
few passing, but not superiicial, reflections, which we transcribe, 
not only on account of their intrinsic value, but for tlie curious 
circumstances under which diey were elicited, and the still more 
curious circumstance of their coming from the pen of an AiniC' 
rican and strenudlk republican. 

t happened to at Reading, where Burke's Eefleetjons on the 
French Revolution, with Faine's Rights of Man, both of wliich bad 
just come out, were the general topic of conversation. I had seen 
neither; and when they were given me to read, 1 was Apprised of the^ 
delight 1 should receive from the perusal of Paine’s pampl^et. As to 
Burke, Iwaatold it was heavy and tedious, but that it whs necessary 
to condemn myself to a wading through It hrat, for the sake of better, 
understandjk and relishing Paine^s, which was in answer to it. 1 
read them j^iht, to my great miefortune, and contrary to all .expecta¬ 
tion, 1 bovine ao fir/n an adherent to Burke, that his opponent made 
not the^imilcst impression. 1 have already made confeenons which 
cautioiJ^en may start at. But this is worse than aih The stolen 
RihbM of Rousfleau wiu nothing to it; nor, although evenU have 
proved me right, U that of any consequence. Maiiy other things have 
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turned^ut right too ; but thal.doea not lessen cheoctiui^ ^tfieirear]^ 
advocates. It b the enence of sound clvism to ihiok witb^Oue's fellow- 
citizens; on no uccou&t to. anticiffato them; and I o^gbt to have 
thought wrong, becftuteit wm the fashion. Eepubhean morality* Jike 
ropublicao olhor thiage* being made by general »uffra^^ will not 
always take the troiible to ferret truth from her well; and as it Is ma* 
imfactured rv RO^a, on tlie spur ^ the oocasion, it is liable* of 
ooarae, to gentle fluctuationbut inflateJy safer, by the bye, in prac¬ 
tice, than ^Bt of the old school, I heretpenk from woeful expcrietice* 
(P- 375*376.) : " 

It will be anticipated that a man who thinks thus sensibly 
and fairly could not see much to admire in the comluct of the 
French revolutionj which it was so much the fashion to panegy¬ 
rize in his own country at the period when this volume waf 
written, Mr. Jeffersonj with his admirers* and his iulministra- 
tioHp are the theme of many nn indignant page in the volume 
before us. The author’s philippics on these topics break out be¬ 
yond tliat sober pitch of gentleness in which his sentiments are 
accustomed to be uttered, and frequently bear an apparent stamp 
of personal hostility and irritation, SuU his anj^r .is evidently 
honest* He holds in just displeasure the GallLcan or Anti- 
Anglican iplrit* which had infected so many of his countrymen, 
:Kurwhich was no less opposed to sound policvi than to the 
charity which should sjirjng out of our natural oflinities and 
common ^renUige, But let us hear his own apology. 

** I am aware of the offcrice which may be given by these observa¬ 
tions: but 1 will not DOW begm to cajole^ when I have foregone beyond 
redemptioa what might ones have been gained by it. Having apokea 
truth EO long, I will persevere to the end ; ni>r, though fully udmittiDg 
tbatj by a virtuoua use of the government we possessj we may become ■ 
the most happy people upon earth, am I at all disposed to conceal, 
that, by the nefariouij policy in fashion, we ote in a fair w^ of render¬ 
ing ourselves the most miserable- One of its fund*mental maxims, 
and, to ail appearance* its most favourite one* is, that 'Britain must be 
destroyed ;—a power whici) is evidently the world's last hope against 
the desol0ting scene of universal slavery:—a country, too, whfcli, in 
the language of a native American, wlio tells us he bad entertained 
the comment prHudicea against her, presente * the most beautiful and 
perfect modm of public and private proBperily, ilie most magniAccnt, 
and, at the sane time, moiit solid fabric of social happiness and na^ 
tiona) grandeur.' And yet all tliis is to be demoliBhcd, because, some 
thirty years ago, we were engaged with her in a contest, which, far 
us independence is itnplicBted, appears now to have been a truly,^.* un¬ 
profitable one.’ But “God forbid that the longdived malice of Mr, Jef- 
tenon should be gratified I And the deptecation is equally extended 
to hiB successor, should he uohappily harbour the same pitiable run* 
cour* If these gentlaipen, during the war, liave had their nerves too 
rudely shocked by the Invader* to be able to recover their propriety* 
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fkr to adhere to tTie otstirance giren in tbe declaration of indepeifuence, 
ofconildering the EngHtb stB * friends in peacci and only enemtes in 
tbaj odgbt to that it is not #trictlj,MtrioHc^ to ritb tlie 

ruin of toofr i^ntry^i.le- obtain revenge/ Or il ihey are^ only un- 
lucbilv otimtoittod, thr<mgha prodigality af itipulation^ for the sake of 
dear l^oiilaAit^God^ iond them a gpod denvetancef at least, 
their ebumry an happy 4id^n«e^JMth of the vendor and vemlen* 

** That England hMlong b^^'^and ttill i*, tighting the buttle of 
tbe chritized wOHd, I hold to b^ito toconteovertible trntL The obser- 
'vatkMi 1 know ta be trice, but J%i not a servile follower tn die use of 
it, ^ ^8d long ago tm tbe year }7&l, 1 was tlie author of tbo following 
- aentrment in Mf, Fenno^s Oaaeite ; ‘ At to Great Btltain, with all her 
errors and vioat,' end little, perhaps, as America may owe her, con* 
aider!ng the aUuaticin in which she lias been fortuitously placed by the 
dreadful convnktons of ‘Europe, so far from wishing her downfall, I 
consider her preservation ns of real rmportance to luapkindj and have 
long looked upon her as the barrier betwist the world and anarchy/-^ 
The sentliTient was then in me an origitial conception; [ had never 
heard k before, if ever k had keen uttered. It has unceasingly been 
among my stronj^cst convictions, with the modilicatioo, that sEie ts 
now our protectii>n from despotism*^' (P.425—427*) 


We abnli prcBcnt to ouf reader* only one passage more, which 
is rendered striking l>y its spirit, and cnu^tic irony* It 'ekKjuently 
ridicule* tbe cant of democracy, in ^ery age and country, so 
tbattlie reader has only to cKcbangc Genet for Hunt or Cohbelt,' 
and Mr- JefierBon^s “ mpuiii of for bur owti radical 

gibberish of *^of>enitive3and *‘the useful cksses,” to render 
it a* pungent tn England as m Atnerica. 

“ The'enlightened self-interest ivhicii prompted Mr. Jefferson to 
CBKt an eye upon the presidency, has most cdifyiiigly identified with 
the interest of the * mouth of labour/ if not the wholes at least a very 
essential part, of the public. Tina moulh ^ lahottr^ by the bye, is one 
of die tine ligur^ of speech, by means bf which tins gentleman has 
been enabled tn triumph over the popularity even of WashingCon; 
although Jt h f'atTilogioujsly thought by some, to aivour a little of that 
jargon, which the Mr. Burke sotnewbat harshly denomliiatea 

‘ iliemiou of fraud, the cent and gibberiali t^f bypocriiy/ But wc, 
OD tHs aide of the water, ouglit to have more fpr a trade 

growing out of OUT institutions. A* the people givf power,, and power 
promotM'CKrikitlie peopin may ctrtainly be compUtucpted * little : and 

towards demagogue* may fairly.rai^kcd among 
the all(l^repilbKcun. tendencies. No censure, tliiprefore, U aimed ot 
one wba l* tha Quintessence of good republicamsm, and too pore to' 
take a atain th^pgh fond|iog widi imperialism. my PfVtj ^ ^tn 
elated with the opportunity of rjecorJing my veneration ftfii patriot 


* Ovr {luthorVirfitiQifali wrwhi Mhk nont nf ihrfr torcr, ani vroolJ have 
Caibril ill itLcir CkfIttiunOy, if ihi^y had b«ro Ifh inlerlar^d wOh ditw irrrrrreat 

MtC^CCUi>Lr> 
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irha rapidly adTanced the morals of this new worlds and whose 

acrilpulous ob^rrance of truth pro-emineotly entitles iiim tjiChe motto 
of vitam impeadere vero. 

The French revoluliDO from the attachment jiQ*f ihowu by 
the JeHersonians to tEie absolute dospotfsoi that hoa been produced by 
it U fair to concluilet' lets beloved by them fbr any pbilantbl^o- 
pic dlapositioQ it utanlffested, than from being an engine wherewith 
to assail their ad versairiea in power; tma'^ was so much the better 
adapted to this purpoiii os it was jneoofit^twitfi Britain, tliat accursed 
island, which, in the opEoion of aiJ snund^lEacobiiii^'niight, long since, 
to have been sunk in the sea^ To decUhe a neuVi^lity, iberefore, with 
reepect to tbe belltgereats, us was doiie by thsiulmiiusCmtion, what 
was it but a base dereliction of the cause of .republicankni—a moet 
enormous act of ingratitude to those libertv-toving mien who had be^ 
nevdtentiy takim glT the head of Louts X VI. our late generous ally aitd 
* protector of the rights of oianP^ and who, by so doing, had made 
themselves the undoubted beirs of the immense debt of gratitude wc 
had contracted with the murdered monarch ? On the score of this 
gratitude transferred, can it ever be forgotten, what a racket was 
made with tito citizen'Genct ? The most enthusiastic homage was too 
cotd to welcome his arrivah and his being the first men later of the 
infant republic, * fruit of her throes and first bom of lier loves,* was 
dwelt ttpon as a most endearing cireutn^taDCe* What Irugglng and tug* 
gingl What addressing and caressing! What mountebanlcing and 
chaunting with jiberty-caps and the other wretched trumpery of 
xawfculotU foolery I ^ Give me an ounce of civet, good ttpothecary, to 
sweeten mjr miagiDacion i * In short, it was evident that the govem- 
nient was, ir possible, to be forced fi-om its neutrality; and that no¬ 
thing lesa than a comtioon cause with France, a war of extermination 
with England, nnd the other monarchiei of Europe, would satisfy th& 
men who arA now so outrageously pacific os to divest themselves of the 
means of annoyance and defence, and to place their gloi^ in imitating 
the shrinking policy of a reptile*’* (F, S80-^3S2*) 


We now lay aside this piece of atito-blography, with our best 
thanks to the unknown autlior for the amuaecncilt and ^nfornia* 
lion he has affbrdeQ^ us. He has spoken some trutiis, whtcli^ 
though not likely to be very popular among his countrymen, arc 
not on that RCcounli^the les^ usefuL Hb candid spirit^ towai'ds 
this couabtyReserves our acknowledgments. Happily, circum¬ 
stances have so gfcftfetly changed since his volume was first pub¬ 
lished that we woldd hope some of hi# remarks will toon become 
obsolete. The d^ot of Eurojpe it no more; England ai^: 
France are no longer em^ttled m arms, end even iheirpolicy is^ 
or ought to. I?e, scarcely at yariance^ ■ The same pacific retelon ■ 

cxist/betweieri ui^^jd our traiMmarine de^ndants in t8e hew 

world. May notlildg shake this mutual amity 1 the United* 
Slates be content with their own peace and prosperity; let diem 
wiseiy concentrate tlveir union* and extend their otniimerce* utd 
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th«ir risifig ftgriealture m^Bafectur^s, ^itLoiit 
mixing in'tlw affiray of Kuropean contests, et increasing their 
already tdo^whlelj Btretched territories by on ill^adriaea ambi- 
don: tf are affiliations^ let their sinb&iOTV take a nobler 

to Europe of virtuous dignity 

amiiinpefta^bed peace; aspire abb^e the artibces of 

foFdga^or'tiit^tiae ^f^dM^ expend their ener^ee in 

proqioting mora^ an4^<^k|MLOii, and pt^ of e^ry hamlet 
Union j andf . Jlot'cojn^t even with this| let them stretch 
Aovtbward and wes^ijard a-lpi^dly himd, not' to destroy^ of melt 
away, the poetic ifeiarWivsriOf their terntorie^ but to extend 
among thenf^he arla>df«ivili^ lifoj and th« bloKiutga of . that 
holy religiotl which their own anoestors carried with them from 
these happy^ahoies! 


AftT;.lV.—Sflrdanojbofew, a Tragedi/. Ths Two Fasperv Tra* 
^ ^ M^ster^* By Lord Byron,^ 8 vq»* Murray, 

^ndon, XSSI. ^ , 

■ these three petformanceB the two first stand widely sepa¬ 
rated from dtc last, which will cad for a special constderatton, 
.. 'jSardanapalus and the Two Fowart, dbtant as they ^rofrom each 
. other, in theit subjects^ have one bond of affinity,—they meet at 
the.Bame poiat of deteriorlty,—they are equally f^ble and puerile. 
To say this gives lU no pleasure^ but, on the .coutraiy, dia- 
wpdintment. No works by,the same hand ^ntain so many 
decorous sentiments, and so JHtle Ip shock the wise end virtuous. 
Tliey t!xhibttr to bu sure, some clumsy effort^ to be good, and 
some, blundering about boltness and du^; but first attempts arc 
entitled to gre^ aUowance, and coiiiidering the importance of 
any'indications of improvement in the character of Lofrd Byrofn's 
podtry, we are willing aometitnes to accept yhat he tenders for 
virtu^ though short of the standard of legat^urreii^ ^ 

WntoiBicat as it may be to receive lecture^^ sMal moraKty 
mouth of the effeminate of we are con- 

* tent ^'iaJ^^pon anyTerma what is in twway from Lord 
Byrou; only against the probable untdu of such 

mannm a«>hli4oty attributes to SardaoapaluB, with such dispo¬ 
sitions^^ as ^ ID thi^^gedy asaigned to himniby the poet. It u. 
tbe /rS||ular tsiideuc^ ^ra lopg coiirte of vicious ^latest jmd 
' self-lndulgi^ii^, to harden tfa^ heart ; and we^take upon 

our^lvn to that is less common than for Shat com* 

miHcratfhgphlKtithrbpyj which the poet hot made the dietbguish* 
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in/ifYfi&tiife of hk voluptucmi hero, to be &uRd tha inhsbiuiit ofm 
b(^m Condoned io th«' pie azures of sense^ an^^v. animal 
gratification. If the character of Sardanapaius had a real hb*^ 
' torical right to tJteee attribute!^ we could have imputed 110blame 
to the adthor for e^ibtdng him rach as he foun^hini. yTheve 
are men, indeed,'of whom Lord Byron may entertain but a con* 
lemptuoue opinion^ who would feel it a duty to eoctety to abstain 
ih>m the represcratation of characters poetry, whether feigned 
or real, bj which vke, in allimUbe with ytrtue, and borrowing a 
portion of its lustre, might app^r; wltL an Attractiveness foreign 
to its nature. But we will suWit it to our reflecting readers to 
say, whether the best interests of society are not betrayed by 
him, who incorporates io a character ot his own creation such 
an artificial mixture of sensuality and eentiment, selfishoeis and 
humani^, smbbteness of feeling and profligacy of conduct, as 
is calculated to confound the authentic distinctions between vice 
and virtue, and unsettle the standard of moral worth. It is not in 
the nature or competency of a man of pleasure, as that phrase is 
understood by voluptuaries, to 3 ova his neighbour, or delight in 
the d^hlbion of happiness; and such 'being the new character 
bestowed upon the royal debauchee whom our author hai chewen 
fot bis theme, we must pronounce it an ilUconceived and unnatural 
combination in^ itself; while we complain of its tendency to 
remove froni the conduct of the seusu^ist a considerable part of 
the odknn in which it ought to stand with the sound portion of 
the ooromnuity. History exhibits Sardanapalus as sunk ju vice 
of the most grovelling .description; it presents him, indeed, to 
tia in th« last great scene of his Iffe, ae repelling bis enemies with 

desperate resolution; and at length destroying b'unself^. and all 
that waa held by him as next in vaiue to himself the insUimients 
of his sensuality, and the whole stock of his voluptuous com* 
merce, in the dames, to disappoint the avidly ofHs conquerors ; 
but it nowhere attributes to him that amiak^e solicitude for the 
h^pinesa of his sul^ecta, those compassionate sentiments, and 
a^tiomite sympathies, with which the poet has varnished oyer 
bis efeminate prostitution of manners. With great suUmiauon 
to Lord Byron*^ we must declare tor our own parts, that we have 
never known-a loan devoted to hU own appetites, that was not at 
the seme zealot in the service of the devtJ, graiuitously en-' 
gaged to niultipJy bk iubjecta^ and extend his conquests. We 
wifl refer his lordship to Ida own experience, to dt^rmhie 
whether thia rcf&ark uiaimded ip jir^uoice, or correct pbserra* 
tioD, 

eWtisfied, bowe^iet^ as we feel with the inoongruitles of Sar- 
danaj^lusk character, we are obliged to tlie poet goed 

things of which he has made him the vebi^d^ Vrots^Jme sentL* 
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ntf&aiii;, and driveiling outlaws, mih whom he hDS«o)bng 
tfearied u«,wc are glad to fiadan a^lum, even in the imperial stye 
of Sardanapalua. It k true we nnd ourselves ia company with 
the worshippers of Baa), noi certainly in att atmosphere ol: much 
^apiritual purity! ss already intimated, wo mnat not.be very 
ficmpulous about means, where, the end of Lord Byron’s poetry 
is not decidedly hostile io humtui happing. If it mustbe either 
Jupiter, Mahomet, Baal, or Ldioi&r, let us have the one whom it 
pleases the fan<y of the to ^ke the most respectable. We 

are ooDstrainea to adn^ m to the noble author, with re¬ 

spect to these latest pfmoctibRt ^jpf his pen, that something like 
decorum of manners, as'far as mere tnajiners are concerned, 
is sustained throu^iiout, from the dethed Sardsnapalus to the 
rieputed enemy of monlfind ; which last personage^ if lie at all 
answers to the character in which ha k introduce to us in the 
last of these poems,^ appears to have been somewhat underrated, 
being, upon the whole, a very civil oonverser; and though a little 
free m his censures, nojf altogether without gravity and good- 
breeding m his vindication of himself. There may be many wor¬ 
thy persona who would rfice\v5 with distrust, if not disteite, even 
dt lecture of morality in such a school—who would dread these 

, Danaos et dona f^rence^ ; 

but then they may not, perilaps, ba\^ dwelt so tong oh Lord 
Byronk other characters, as we Have been compelled to do in the 
d^harge of our,critical duty* Satan himself is quite ddtenC in 
comparison of some of hk former heroes. 

To show that we are serious in what we have said of the good 
sentimente of Sardanapalus, we will exhibit him to our readers in 
one of bis moralizing veins, which occurs on a very proper oc¬ 
casion,—when his wife, whom he had .deserted (an cwoii at 
which Lord Byron k peculiarly indignant), pays him ii visit in 
his distress, aflter a long and and separation* The dignity and 
■wrongs of ^nua, who would fain have remained with hw mined 
husband to share his last sufferings, and who, on being aifection- 
ately torn from him by her brother, sinks into a swoon from 
agitation^ produce the following sentimental flourish frptn the 
unhappy prince;— 

Sard* Go then. If e’er we meet perhapi 
1 may be worthier of you^^and, if not^ * 

Hemetabec^^iit my fstihs, though not atoaed for^ 

Are 9ad6i* ' Yet, 1 dread tliy nature ^iJi 
Grieve more above t^fte blighted name and, ashes. 

Which once were ihightjett tq Assyrkr^than-*'-— 

But 1 grow wocnaoifh/pguio^.aad must.iMit; 

I must eternnefi.now.. ^ns have aJI 
Been of tite J^er or^^fr*—(by cears^ .,,' 
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\l do not bid thee jm/ to »hed them^’twbre 
EaHitT to atop Euphrates at Its raurce 
Than one tear of a tfw and tender heart— 

But let me not behold them t they uninaD me 

Here when Ihiid remann*U myaefc My hrotherj \^ 

Lead herawf^b ' " 

2or- . Ohj God I I ncrer ahull 

Behold him more! ; 

m condu€i her)* tiater, 1 nruxtbe obey'd^ 
Znr. I must reraatn-^awaj! you ewill not hold me* 

What, ah all he die alone ?—"JfliVe aloift"*# 

He shall nfii# aWe; biitionely you 
Have lived for years. 

Zar* That’s Ihlset 1 kneiv he Uved, 

And lived upon his image—let me got v 
$aiem. {conducting her ^ the &tage)* Nay, then, 1 mutt UlU 
some fraternal force. 

Which you wUl pardto* 

Zttr, Never* Help me i Oh I 

Sardanapalua, wilt tlmu thus behold me 
Toro from thee ? 

Nay—then nil'is loat again, 

If that this moment is not gam’^d* 

Zar* My brain turns— 

My eyes fail—*ivbere is he ? ^Shejbifits* 

Sard^ ftidvancmg)* No—set her down— 

. She^s deaiL^and you have slain lier, 

^ 'Tis the mere 

Paintness of oVr-wrought passion: in the air 
, She will recover* Pray, teep back*' —I mu^t 
Avail myself of this sole mtimcnt tu 
Bear her to where her children are embark’d, 

I*t!»e royal galley on the river* [Kafent, ficflrs her ^ 

Sard, {tolas). , This, too— 

And this too must X suffer—I, who never ^ 

Indicted purposely on human liearti^ 

A voluntary pang 1 But that is ial^e— 

loved me, nnid 1 loved her. Fatal passion! 

Why d^iat thou not eNpire at once in hearts 
Which thou Jiast lighted up at once^ Zarina f 
1 must pay dearly for the de^olalien 
Now broujght upon thee* Hhd 1 never loved 
But tb's, 1 should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nationi* To what gulfs 
A single deviation firom the track 
Of human dutiea leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind ds tbeir bom due, 

And find It, till they forfeit it themselves!" , (P* 12$'—128*) 
The last sentence, beginning with “ to whnt 
the soundest sense, and worthy' of a wisei* man thati S^fraana^ 
puluE* We give the noble wn^full credit for it, nnd lament t)mt 
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it has only occurred in a proflaction, die ^^eral dulln^s of 
. which must necessarily soon absorb h in its own oblivion. With 
these respectable passages 'in we feel ah unwiUir^ess to ao 
knowTedge Sardanapalqs to be the weakest of Lord ^^ron’s per- 
Ibrniances; bnt it is certainly so, there being nothing In it to 
keep It from putrefacUoP] but two or three spa^s of vitalttyf such 
OG we have awve exhibit^ in support of our remarks. The mo¬ 
rality, indeed, With whidb the ptay is, for the most part, inter¬ 
spersed, is not of a good keeping kind; it savours more of in¬ 
dulgence than discipjjtie^ of concession than controul, of liberty 
than sacrifice, That'which is drawn from the proper sources, we 
are sure would be found to answer better the purposes of poetry^ 
As Our author has be^un to deal in the article, why content 
himself^ while the genuine staple lies before him, with the mock* 
ertes of a spurious manuiacture* The lofly muse rcnuirca it to 
be of a fine texture, to furnish out the wardrobe of her chaste 
decorations. Tragedy, that teacher best of moral prudence,” 
must be appropriately adorned. That which suits her state, U 
not the puny ethics of Lord Byron’s efieminate hero, but the 
severest maxims by which virtue con be illustrated; the highest 
and most spiritual standard to which the soul can be exalted. 
Perhaps, in the whole compass of sneient history, a character 
less fitted for the hero of the tragic drama could icarceJ} be 
found. Till the closing scene of his existence there is nothing 
in his mind or fortunes to awaken the. slightest interest or solici¬ 
tude concerning him ; and the reader comes to the catoBtrophe 
with an apathy not removed by the extravagance of desperation 
in which it terminates. What the author attributes of good'to 
the temperament of the monarch, is, perliaps, scarcely more than 
enough to neutralize his cliaracber, and to render ium an object 
of indifference. The concluding event possesses nothing of col¬ 
lateral distress, or circutUBtaniiar pathos. It creates no in tensity 
of feeling, nor in any strong degree perturbates the affections, Tt» 
strongest incidehts produce no terror. The conflagration which 
consumes the monarch, his mistresses, and hia treasures, has 
little more effect upon the nerves, than a common bon-fire; it 
kindles no emotions. It is not by a sudden and concluding 
effort of magnanimity, that a* character can command our 
sympathies, where there has been nothing in H to interest ns 
during the courfle of lU development. Those changes of fortune, 
which conslitttb?L what is call^ tlie per^iia of the higher 
tragedy, be changes in the fortunes of greut perttons. 

The evens and the characters mnst be para)lei* Such w a* the 
tone and elevation of the Greek tragedy, which treated ' 

** Of fate, and chance, aad change in Irntnan life, 
nigh actions oi^ high passions best describing/* 

.^berc most be the }ui^«ti high actions to invest a 
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ch^iralter with that sort of atmosphere of exdtementj in whicli 
none can breathe without cmoiion: without theie the greatest 
intidents whioh the revolutions of fortune can ptodi^ ntUEt be 
defective in pathos. AU ihould be in proportionj and every thing 
Eufitcient in strength and tjuality to sustain expeotatkin and sua- 
pense from the b^ntiiitg to the end- In the physical world, a 
storm has but hsSf its ^Mread magnificence,*' unless the scene 
in whicli it rages corresponds with «b fierceness, and is adapted 
to the display of its eifiects;—as where this ocean responds to it, 
or the mountain pine attests its 'veDgeemce; co if the great 
viciEsiludes with which the drama is oonversani, are to snake 


the bosom with alternate horrors, and the fearful agitations of 
change and disaster, not only must the moral element be con¬ 
vulsed throughout, but the tempest, to be tragically affecting, 
must light upon the glittering elevations of human character, 
and scatter in the du&t the glories of real greatness. 

With respect to the construction of the play of Ssrdanapalus, 
the author h not to be held responsible for the want of incident. 
He could only draw his materials from history; but he is still 
responsible for the choice of his subject. He does not assert the 
merit of having adhered strictly to the unities of the drama, if 
there l>c merit in such conformity ; but he talks in his preface 
with some complacency, of his having app^otteked the ‘'unities,**— 
a compromise not'very intelligible. As there is neitlier mystery 
nor unr^hFclmcnt in the plot, it was not easy to violate the unity 
of action. The sottish efTeminacy of a prince that watts in 
passive expectation the insurrection of the two most powerful of 
his subjects, revolting upon no other principle, than to liberate 
their country from the disgrace of being governed by so unworthy 
& ruler, without personal motive to stir the tUmultuoUG energy of 
the paeons, affords no occasion for the demonstration of skill in 
disposing the events in a continuity of actioi^ Without plot, 
no fault con ho found with the management of t})e fable; witli- 
out rudder or rigging, no error can be committed in the navi* 
gallon. With respect to the nmiy iime^ the author seems to us 
to have sinned against it in the only way in which it could bo 
elnncfl against. He has not erred by supposing a succession of 
events impossible to have happened within the com}in£s of time 
which may be imagined to have been taken up hi the represen¬ 
tation ; but he has erred ■ in allotting a period of time for the 
fiucccssivc tranaactiona, involving the catastrophe of the play, 
within which it was impossible^ for them to be Mmpleted* 
The necesBity,'* Dr, Johnson well remarks in his prefaoe 
to Shakspearc, of observing the unity of time, arises from 
the supposed neoetsity* of making the drama credible^ The 
critics hold it impossible that an action of montha or years 
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^can be believetl to pass in thr«e hours. The mind 
from evident >&lsehoodf oihI .fiction loses its force when it 
depart from the resemblance of But the same »aga^ 

cicjus critic truly denies that any representation is nulstakcD 
for reality^ diat any dramatic fable in its inateriality was ever 
eredible^ or, for a single moment was ever credited ” To thU 
reasoning we perfectly assent, and whete a tragedy is not written 
fi>t f^resentotion, as Tnnn appearances we may preE^ume to be 
the case in this instance, jt po^esses additional cogency^ But the 
objection is of another wrt/^hcre the time in which the drama 
itself supposes the events to have happened^ is such as can hy 
no possible efibrt of imagination be mode to B<]uare with their 
accomplisliment* The piece before us has aimed at satisfying 
what IS called the unity of time, by a violent compression of the 
incidents of the story into the compass of a day, in contempt of 
iiistory and probabQity. 

The great fault tliat we find with this poem is simply this,— 
that it IS not po^ryl It is only in name any thing but the 
dullest prose- To pick out passages ibr the purpose of verify¬ 
ing this remark, con be to us no o^eable task; and if we pro¬ 
duce one or two for our own jusuficatlon, we will not Jo it 
without tVeely and cheerfully acknotil^lcdging that the poetical 
character of this writer is so deservedly hi^ as to afibrd the 
great expence whicli his reputation has incurred by the volume 
before us. It is not a little siDguInr that Lord Byron^who lias, 
if we mistake not, expressed all due contempt for that absurd 
ambition of simplicity which has sunk poetry iklow the standard 
of ednversation, should, on thU occasion, have retrograded into 
tfie Rattest province of prose, and outslrtppKl all competition hi 
tlie race of deteriority. We have always, indeed, been presump¬ 
tuous enough to doubt the correctness of his lordship's poetical 
ear. He is ddjcient in delicacy of perception, and fineness of 
tact. Some conceit about varying the cadence, and dissipating 
the monotony of blank verse, bus Induced him so to fritter and 
torment it, so to break up its continuity, by the interruptions and 
subdivisious of the dialogue,^ that mctricaliy and tn^hanically 
speaking, it may be denominated verse, it is atMoJutely devoid of 
all pretensions to rhythm, or thot stately modulation whicli 
belong to the proper structure of th is aolemn loeas are» H is lord- 
ship has a singular predilection for a pronauDyor other iiatn 11 tor 
monosyllable, at the end of hU line; and particularly the capital 
1 IS ao frequently found in that place, that it seems as if its co- 
lumnat shape recommended it as a proper tcrmlnuB* Taken 
specimen, which we find on a casual opening of the book. An 
affiray takes place between iSalnmeues and Arbaces in the palace^ 
and m the monarch’s presence, 
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** Sard^ In my Tery |>aiJdCe! 

What hinders me fifom cleaTing you in , 

AudHoious bravriefif ■ 

Bel^ Sire, your justige* ^^ 

Salew^ Otb— .,, ' 

Your 

Sard. i/€titingthe swotd). How? .. 

SctL Strike? So the blow's repeated 

Upon yon traitor—'whom you spm^A monieiit, 

1 trust, for torture—I’m content. 

Sard, What'—ihitn ? 

Who dares ass^f] Arbaccs ? 

SaL 11 

Sard, Indeed [ 

Prhice, you forget yourself. Upon what warrant? 

SaL {^heating the Thine. 

Arh. {confitufd). The king's J 

SaL Yes ! and let the king conlirai it* 

Sard, ! parted,not from this for such a purpo^. 

SaL You pnrteft with it for your safety—I 
Employ'd it for the best. Pronounce in person^ 

Here I am bu^our slave—-a moment past 
I was your representative. 

Sard^ ' Then sheathe 

Your swords* 

Fj/'lrhacei and Salttnenes rclttm their twordt to the icah6ardft 
* Sal, Mine's sheathed: 1 pray you sheath not yours 

'Tis the sole scept e left you now with safety. 

Sard. A heavy one; the liilt, too, hurts my hand. 

(Too Guard,) ilerc, fellow, take thy weaponback« Wed, sira. 
What doth this'moan ? 

BfL The prince must answer that. 

Sal. Truth upon my part, treason upon theirs. 

Sard, Treason—*Arbaces i trenchery and Beleses I 
That were an union i will not believe .*• ffi. 3^ ^56,) 


What does the reader think of the above iihes, as ejiliibiting^ 
tlie (Jiaiogue of men with their swords drawn upon each other ? 
A^iq we open the book at hazard, and we hiict the respectable 
.Sedati^enesthus do^ribing the retreat of Seminlniis from India: 


, ** Salt Wherefore not? 

/ScDciramis—a woman only—led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shorej^ 

Of Ganges. 

Sardt 'Tia most true. And hou? return'd ? ^ 
Sat, ’Why, like a man—^ hero; baffled, but 
Not vanquish'd. With but twenty guards, ^he made 
Good her retreat to JIlytria. 

Sard. And bow many 

Leh she bchiiul in India to the vulturea ? 

Sal, Our annals say not.” (F. 14,15.) 
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The dialogue he tween two conamrators^ high in office^ agfeinst 
the greatest potentate of the earth, till it is interrupted on the 
sudden by an unexpected mesBage fL om the king, proceeds in the 
foJIowing manner. Arbaoes has been expectorating some indig¬ 
nant noUiinga about a soldier's honour; and then observes of 
Saidanapalus, 

“ jtrhy Methought he leak'll like Nitnrod as he spoke, 

Even the proud imperial statue stands 
Looking the monareh of the kings around it. 

And sways, whiU they hat omament, the temple. 

Bd. 1 told you that you had too much despised biro. 

And that there was some royalty within him-~ 

'What then ? he is the nobler foe. 

Arb. But we 

The meaner :—Would ho had not spared us! 

Bel. So— 

Wouldst thou be sacriheed thus readily ? 

Arb. No—but it had been better to have died 
Than live ungratefuL 

Bel. Oh, the souls of some men 

Thou wouldat digest what some call treason, and 
Fools treachery—and, behold, upon the sudden. 

Because for something or for nothing, this 

Hash reveller steps, ostcntaCjouslyj 

’Twi?it thee and SalcmencSj thou art tuTn*d 

fnto-^wliat shall I say Sardanapalus f 

1 know no name more ignominious. * 

Ayh. But 

An hour ago, who dared to term me such 
Had held his Mfe hut lightly—as it 
1 mutt forgive you, even as he forgave uS— 

Semiramts hergclf would not have done it. 

Bet. Nt>“tbc queen liked no sharers of the kingdom. 

Not even a husband. 

Arh. ' I mutt serve him truly-—«« 

BeL Ahd humbly ? 

Arh, No, sir, proudly—being honest. 

1 shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven; 

And if not quite so haughty, yk more lofty; ' 

You may do your own deeming^you have codes^ -r 

And mysteries, and coreliaries of 

Bight and wrong, which I lack for my directiouj ' 

And must pursue but what a plaia heart teacher. 

And now you know me. 

BtL Have you fi^i6h*d^ 

Ath.^ Yes— ' 

\^.you. 

And would, perhaps, betray as well 

quit rae ? 

^ ' Arh, That's a «a^rdotal thought, 

And not a soldier's. 
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^ Jkl^ Bis it wlmt you Will- 

Truce with theie wmtiglicg^ end but hev me. -, 

. jl'■»' NO“ 

There U peril ip your eublle epirit 
Thfln in a pbalaikx, " » 

If it nauet be ao— 

ril on alone* 

Alone! 

' Tlirodes hold but one, 

Jtri. But this ia fill'd. 

With worse than vacoficj— 

A despised monarch. Look tq it, Arbeces: 

I hare stilt aided, cherish’d, loved, and urged you ; 

Waa willing even to serve you, in the hope 
To serve and save Amria, Heaven itself 
*Sccm'd to consent, and all events were frleridly. 

Even to the last, till that your spirit shifunk 
Into a shallow softness; but now, rather 
*Than see my country laif uish, 1 will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 

Or one or both, for sofnettmes both are one; 

And, if 1 wio, Arb|,{^s lb my eervatvt. - 
Vour eervanif 

Be/, Why not ? better than be slave, . 

Thejfardon*tI slave of rAe Cardanapaltts* 

^ £nier Panja. 

Jfan^ My lords, 1 bear an order from the king.* 

Ari, It ift*obey'd ere spoken. 

Be/* Not withstanding, 

Let’s bear It, 

Ban. Forthwith, on this very night, 

Bepur to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 

' Bel With oar troops? 

Part, My order is unto the satraps and 
Their liguBehold train. ' 
j4rlf, 'But— 

Bel ' It must be obey’d; 

S^, viw 

JPnn* ^ t My order ii to see you 
Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

(ojidli). ^ Ay! 

Welti sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Ban. 1 wiH retire to marsnaf forth the guard 
Of honour which befits your rank, and 'wait 
Your iebute, to tltat it the hour exceed not.” (Pi 6^-^^.) 

Xhis poet has a moat mercileoa habit of cutting in twam the 
tiemsc by the division of his lines;. Thus the pr^epwitio^ fre*- 
4;juentjy ends a iine, the next beginning with t|bi^ noun it ; 

xrx, yOi xxxvii. 
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auA the same tUsnoree betwwm tlw adjective and sabsta^tive is 
perpctualiy. occuriing; never whs syntax made obsequious to tlie 
- ivaJits of A riiytUm that dcjserved so little tlie apcrifice. 

^ ^ ** eafi the stirt ao rt«e^ 

So Vii'ijflit, Eo roUitig back the clouds iato 
Vapours, &c^* 

** Aod.blonds itself into the sout la^tit 
Sunrise-/' 

" Bat ou 


Coaditibn**^ ^ 
Theif present iTorce 


** Mey still iiold out agaimt 

L 

About 


Sanie^wenty itadli.' ■ ■ ■ ” 

,« My country*« custom to 

Make a libatiou/' 

** "Wliign we know 

AH tbnt can come, and bw d nieet it, our ‘ 

HesoWes, if fiiTw, miiy, merit a more noble 
IfVordi ^rcr— 

Th e copultativc often tends a lii^, and even words oratill 

less poetical dignity, as * if/ ^ no,* < Sintli/ ^ j^hieh/ ‘ i^hh/ ‘ ay/ 
^ both/ * ^ his/ Mms/ which* it Is not too^mucli to say, 

are such favourites with this poet, as to be ^iEbtionod th tlie place 
where they must necessarily rest upon the car, and j^uiredia- 
tin'Ctfoii from their very situation* But, if were to detail all 
our rounds of objection to the structure and coihpositton of 
Lord Byron^fi verse, we sliould be led in succession to eve^ rule 
w'hich the ear of harmony has established, and every article in 
which hist modulation is capable of being violated* ’^Suffice it to 
say, that scarcely any Poet of the modern school of desultory 
and discorduntproso^has sboftere<i, under Ac prctcktdf metrical 
fre^om, a riiore ramcal want of thfo^e coiletiluciits,'’^whatever 
they are, whfcli create the cspacily for the charms of rythmi¬ 
cal arrangement* , * 

7'h<? Tfragedy of the Two Foscari ” is founds upon facts of 
which the folio wing is a concise account* Thel56gfes,Trimcis Poa- 
cafi, from the beginning to the middle of the£fteei]A.ciintury,'had 
hcea the promoter of wars which had conducted V&ce'tO'great 
glory, and bought many new territoriea wiAin her' ftjfCTeignly- 
Thi^ xb aracter of luB govemment Itod* expoied it to some ob- 
and ifidocei^him moTB than tmcc to declare hUwsh to 
abdicate hia^l^lty. ^Such, howevkri wna Ae attachment of the, 
conneU to his^^rson and. administfation, that they exacted an 
caAlft^tn lay down his high ofhi6e- His great dfs- 

tinctfoh a firnnirfi of sou), and an extravagant devdtion- to 
his conntiy/ whidN^unlltJi were put to the serttell trials to- 
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warciii^be dose of his longilife* after a rule of morfl than thirty 
ya&T^ duratiDD* ^ 

James ^Fo&cari, the son Francis Fo&carij the reigning I]bge^ 
was in iKe year 14^5 aooi^d of having received presents from 
some forejgD princeif piep^icuhirlyiJfj tlic Duke of Milan, which 
was a crlvie against l^e state. It wte the polity of Uit Council 
of Ten to punish this ddiit^uent, mtheut regard to Ins rank. 
Being btooglit before his judges hi the pi^eacc of the Doge* 
who considci ed it imperiousiy his duty to preside, and iKcrt in¬ 
ter rogatedj tortured, and dcciflred guilty, he tieaxd the flentence 
of the council from the mouth of his fatber> which eoiideraned 
Ikim to perpetual banishment. It happened that, after ftveyeara* 
exile at U^ravisa, one of the cliiefs of the Council of Ton having 
been assassinated, the enspkioii fell upon Janies Foecari, as one of 
his domestics Jiad been secn^ at the time of the murder, fit Ve¬ 
nice. This servant was arrested and put to the torture; but no 
confession could be forced from him* His niaster was alter wards 
brought from his place of bunishmaiit, and subjected Co the same 
tests* He supported his tonnejils with immoveable firmness, 
thj'oughp^t protesting innoeence; and these experiments 

being fotu^id Qf no avail, was banished to Canea, a in an time 

town of Ciiiidm* Prom this place he made incessant apptica- 
tionti bj letters to Mu friends at Venice, to procure for him a mi¬ 
tigation oThis punishment; but in vain. At length* m the ex* 
tremity of*his grieli he wrote to the Duke of .Milan to intetpose 
hb good offices; which act was an' tnfraction of a positive law of 
lhe‘ state. The ^rson to whom the letter was intrusted, fear¬ 
ful of being iTiTofyed In the crime, laid it before the tribunal at 
Venice; unless another account of the matter be more worthy 
of .^credit, .whicli represents^ the letter to have fallen into tlie 
hands of a person appointed to watch the motions of the unhappy 
exile* A ^lley was forthwith sent to bring the nswerabls man to 
the prison of Venice. After a terrible bastinade, be was for the 
third time plated under the hands of the tormentors, without the 
ordinary gxcuse the application of the toiture, since the act 
of whicawwas aifeused was incontestable* When in the futer- 

I . ■ . j 

vaU of hiaigon^j^e interrogated as to his motives, he avowed 
his having written letter as the only means of prucurhig 
himself ta,l^ transported to hia native country, where he mi^ht 
once more see^ at whatever risk, hU &th^, his mother, his wife* 
and his children* Mia s^tence rf exile 'ww now confirmed, 
atid the couditiont ipf it rendered *till more rigorous. He Viaa 
siiSbrcd, however, .to take leave of his family; but die tonder 
mercies of the Cootkcil wete cniel^ for the interview waauojii pecw 
^mitted to be private; the unhappy fiunily were i^usiraincm^ to 
oicpoie their grief and distress to public obiervation in th^ejjdoon 

■ ‘ / o 2 ^ ■ 
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.tb« palAce^, The behavioar of the fathi^r on thie occasion 
was prctewipturally severe, not, as it alioutdMBi, fnjin wao^^ of 
paternal aff^on, bitt from an In Bexibktapirit of 'potriotb devo¬ 
tion.. When the son thre«F,ynisei f upoirlna kneea^ and atreicheil 
ont his di^ocated hands to^g^fds his to soliel^n media¬ 

tion with the senate, the slif^ Uut Eh happy parenf> h^' repre- 
aented to have answered, 1313^-tonj reaped your-sentenee, 

aud obey wit] tout a murmiif/’ At which words he eeparsited 
biniEelf from the youth, who wan forthwitii re-embarked for 
Candia. Some time after this decree, the teal author of the as¬ 
sassination waidiscovereti; bat, before any reparation of the in- 
juiy could be mode to the sufferer, he fell a victim lo-lthe rigours 
of incarceration. ' 

Tlie author of these calamities, by Which the house of Foicari 
was overwhelmed, was Jamcsi Lor^an, tJic descendant of a fa* 
jDily, between which, and that of Foscari, iherohad long existed 
an mioppeas&blc'hoatilUy. The father and uncle of James Xrf>- 
redan, tWconstant opp<is0rs of Francis Foseari, had suddenly 
died, and tbeir departure happening at a time when their niea^ 
aures had become extremely etrtbGrra.£stng to tiie c^.Doge, n 
suspicion very injurious to his charu 4 ^cr waa endea|WH>d to be 
raised by blsenetnic^ and easily found place; in tho l^tuicd and 
revengeful’'mind of James Loredon* Hej^ saidalto have'put 
■down the Doge aa hts dcljtor on one sido'm ^his led|ier, laUving 
tiic opposite page blanks tor the insertion of the differcntitems of 
retaliation, until tiie occount of Injury should be .balaucadl be¬ 
tween them.. Afcer the last banishment of his soi^ the fether^s 
mind Beema to' have been for some time ehakeB^by hia misfor¬ 
tunes. His indisposition and absence froui the (founcU gave 
James Loredan an opportunity of e&vryihg into e 3 %ct hb ^ans 
for hUdep^ttiou; and, after a series of practices and intrigues, he' 
«ucocciled In pL^^rhuading the Council to depose tlT^-Dt^bya 
formal decree^ ufler some attempts bad tn vain been matte to in^ 
.diice him io miike a voluntary resignation. 1''hut, after having 
lietdi the sovereign ty thirty years, and after havitig lived tiirdugh 
the inlmman uaa^ of his son, which has been poor ^ 

old Doge was dismissed from' the palace. Jt tbW-vthe 

unhappy old man supported himself widrhis Spwfeted'courage' 
till the bell.i^f St. Mark announced to Venice the^^poinimenl 
ofliis succi^n At this alSrcting sound hte heart gave way; 
he i^tired to hw^cjiaiirber, and diiM theenauing inomiug. 

. Such iii^the Btoiiy Df the^Two Foaeari, ua'^we find it in the 
fuMiShed'b^ Lord Byton m hie apptodix to his tragedy, 
frcMtijpBg bistoty .1 rfy' the llopublfo of Venice, by P. Dam irf 
Acadoiiiy; add<» which he has^added^ in the samC 
pkeo, ^ni^ar occouut fvcm the history of the luJiao RepubUcs 
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of, Middle agep by Sls^iiondi^ varying from the fiffit in some 
ci rcumstnn tial - panic ui ara, 

'fhe fattn; of tlic abom story are, without doubts peculiarly 
touchingf bill we question whether ®J**PPb’ the proper mate^ 
riab for tragedy. Quo is ciew^. ifeat i f Lord By rod feels latiy 
attachment lo the uretieswluiph be professes n desire to ‘approach/, 
he has chosen his subject illi ‘Ui^^ of action/which might 
perhaps with more fitness of phrafe be called ' coniinuity of 
action/ U violatetl ip tlie very choice of the swbjectj where that 
subject aK[)ands into two distinct successive narratives, each 
having its hero, and separate catastrophe: and such h undoubt¬ 
edly the ca^ in this dramarof the “Two Foscari/' We appre¬ 
hend it to be A simple and obvious rule, appertaining to this 
species of t osnpOHition, that it should have but one principal sub¬ 
ject, composKl of ft beginning, middle, ami end, to which every 
interest mid every incident should be suborJinote^ uud we can 
scafcely conceive a more extravagant departure IVom this sensi¬ 
ble liinitatjon, than that wliich is e:chibilcd iutbc iitatance before 
us, in which, after the principal interest is at An cud, the piece 
throws'oui^a sort of excrcsccncei or new gerniiiiatioti^ with an im¬ 
becile und ieuperllLioua After tlie son h detid and disposed 

o4 tthe jiiocii proceeds with; the corollary of tlie fatber^s depo^i- 
tioM, tonnihg a separate nnd distinct story, and- scarcely to be 
said to liave any -neeessarj^ connection with the account which 
precedes itf 

Tlie “Two Foscari/' besides its defect of unity of action, is 
verydeheient requisites. To scenic clK-ct it makes no 

pretensiotitt B^pecting liis competency to compose a tragedy 
tltat is to be acted. Lord Byron has praciicaliy decided the pub¬ 
lic judgment; which, but for his misucccssful attempts, might 
have regretted Ins neglect of the tragic nuise. The transaclions 
on which Uic play' is ibunded ,h&vo very little ejj:iobiliiy* Of 
sufl^ing there is-<^ongh; bul those transitions t of fbrtime, 
thofie,Inals of the heart, those con^licLs of passion, winch trails^ 
inlt their jimpressions to the bosoms of the spectator or the reader, 
uitd ka^. sympathies In constant viL^ation, are not produced 
by ihc tiif^d|Qi}JCji^"this cahimitons talCf Judicial torture indicted 
on a sou W'kli%Ir£fi^«^ravations, in the presence of a father, 
who dete?i»hies a$ the administrator of the slates' decrees 
sacrificc-his o^ectious, and even U>'suppress his emotions, forms, 
the ccnlr^ mul comuianditig interest of the piny; and yet tlii^ 
pr^n ra ins ht part can never be represeilteti: the stern atUtude. 
of ihe parent triiupfibing over sUu|^ltJig natuire, mustl>e notjUed. 
only through the medium of dcsettption; as it is evidently,,for-? 
bidden by the Uws aud oonstltulionof the drama, founded i^oit 
httmauity and right sentiment, to display before ihh eye& of iho 
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. ipectAtor A i^etaHed exhibition of bodiJy to^re. The En'^cietit 
tragefJy was principally concerned ui the doWopment of Eomc 
^ great event, iafltiencuis the fortunes of a dy nasty, or involving 
fate of agnation, ' ExalUd person the sport of a luckless 
destiny, IfiiHed by the go^ or soi^tming above the gods, from 
the plnnaole of their greatiii^ to depths of wrtitch^hess^ 
l^ve to the i^presentation a^&rk.'ttpd gigantic in tores t, hurrying 
2 ie mind irresistibly on thtWgi! tha widest extrcnira of mort^ 
condition, and surprising the soul with fearful examples of in- 
Blability in the thin^ on which mnn relies with the pTOudest con- 
iidence, Tlie modern drama, with mopc artificial contrivance 
and mtiucncy of plot, shakes the mimJ with quicker atfcemations 
of feeling, sostaitiiilg and perpetuatitig its emotions by the anxiety 
of sLiapence^ the Hatter of expectation, and the shock of 
Covery: and in both of these methods the passions are pofitcrior 
to die events, being the efi^U rather than the cauije* of the vi* 
cUfiitudes of fortune. There is also another species of di-ania^ 
which is entirely of modem date, in which the incidentaare framed- 
in subserviency to the display of some one master passion, in 
its unmixed and specific operation, urging on the catastrophe by 
its own imperious agency, and leading rather than fbUowing the 
events of the story* This ethical dehneation of a stdititry pas¬ 
sion, drawing'itsDQtrlnient ^om the recesses of the h^rt. rather 
than from the transactions of the scenes in which itii displayed, 
fias placed the name of Joanna Baillie deservedly high among 
the original writers of our own time t who, to fix the nnnd of 
the reader (for her plays are only for the closet) more intensely 
cn tlie dreadful phenomena of the^victoriona passion, has been 
sparing of incident, further than might be necessary to carry 
such puiisLon to its accomplishment, end to give it its practical 
display* 

in the exhi&kion even of those transient passions or afTectioiiE, 
such a^ icrrot, anger, joy, or grief, LiOrd Byron has not, In'our 
judgment, the talent of a master-genius; but in I'espect to the 
more prominent paesion^, such as love, hatred, jealmt^, and re-- 
ven^, which occupy andpngross the eoul,—whkh condemn it to 
lasting inquietude, and determbe it to fatal ^urprai^ And which 
require to oe kept singly in view^ from beginnings 

through ali the stages of thetr increase, from the fim spark that 
&ctsr the bo«om on nre, to the tonflagmtion tha^ deaoloite^ the scene 
of its fury, h^ is aingulaFiy defective* great excelfeike Vic^ in 
th^ peturesque part of poetry ^in a luxuriatit display of sensi¬ 
ble mrms, and a tonic desenpdon of natural scenery* To the 
•«cntfhients that flbet on the surface of sensibility. Lord Byron 
has occasional pretensions; but, with the deep and central pathos 
of the paesions, lii^ bosom holds no dommutnon. 
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Tlie^elder Foscari is painted a'i a [^ison of weak intellects, in 
spite of all tljc pains in thcworkl to give an ascendancy to hh 
character. There h nothing either in ihn mental constifution 
of the man, or of excitem^t front without, to account lor his 
■unnatural composure during the a^uics of liis loitured son- 
The poet seems indeed to contemplulc a chavaetor I'ar disUint 
from apathy; but his own defect <^^encrgy afjpeurs in per- 
soiiagfi he rep resell Ls, and we sea rctSy know the instaiic;; whtTC 
occurrences so distressing have lost somuclicf their power ol af- 
&ciing us, hy the dulncss and coldness of the m^diuiir tlireugh 
which they liave been conveyetl. After the son has been crudly 
lacerateif by torture lor tlve third time, and while he lies in one 
of the dungeons of the diy, Marina, his wife, has an interview 
with his father, the aged Doge, whom she endeavours to persuade 
to interest himself to procure leave for Jier to accompany licr 
husband to his place of exile* As soon as the decree ol' the 
OoUiicjI for the hnai banishment of his sen has been notided to 
Doge, ihc dialogue between the father and dauglncL’-in-law 
proceeds as fofJows 1“ 


Mar, Are you content ? 

Dvg^t- 1 am what you behold- 
Mar, ■ And tbat*s a mjelery- 

Dofrci All things to mortals; who can read them 

Save Tie who mmle f or, if they can, the few 
An4 gifted spirilii, wliu huve studied loUg 
That loathftuoie valume-^nian, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves bis heart and brainy 
But learn a magic wbicb recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it; all the slni9 
We find in others, nature made our own; 

All our advantuges arc those at'fbrlune; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 

And when we ciy out against Fate, 'twere 
We siiould remen^ber Fortune can take nought > 

Save what she rc£t was nakedness. 

And lujits, and appetites, end 

The timverfial Iicrip^ge, ,to battle 

With as we may, and leaat in bumbleat atntions^ 

Where hunger AwaUowa all in one loiiv want, 

And the original ordinance, that mao 

Must »wcat for his poor pittaoce, keeps alH paesioos 

Aloof, save fetr offiimme J AN is low, 

And fiilse, and hollow^clay fVom first to latt. 

The prince’s urn no les» than potter'fe vesseL 
Our tame la iu men'll breath, mir lives upon 
Lees than tfoev breath; our dwrance upon daysp, 

Our days on wasOfNi; our whole being on 
Sotneihiiig wb^cli la we are slavip^ 
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The grefttest as the meatiest—nothing rwta' 

Upon our wiil; the will iuelfno lees 
Depend;! upon a Atraw than on a storm; 

And when we llfink weleadi we are most bd» 

And %till towards death, a thing which cornea as much 
Without our act or choioej as births that 
Methinks we miut liave sion^ Jn some old worltl, 

And this IS hell: the that it is not 

Eternal. 

Mar^ These are things wc cannot judg# 

On earth. ; . ' ' 

Doge* And how then shall we judge each other^ 

Who are all earthy and I, who am Call'd upon 
To judge my soa? I have admloister'd 
My country fdthfcHy—victoriouely— 

1 dare them to tlie proofj the chart of what 
She MW and is: my reign has doubled realms; 

And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Hos lefVi^or is about to Is^ve, me si ogle. 

‘ ^ Mar* And Fosearl ? l.do not think of such things, 

, So 1 be left with him. 

.Doge^ - You sIirU he so; 

, Thus muelt they cannot well deny*/ ^ ^ 

Mar, . And if 

They should, I will dy with him. 

Doge,' " That coo ne'er he. 

And whither would you fly? t 

Mar. I Ifuow not, reek not^— 

To Syrifli Egypt* to the Ortouiun— 

Any where, where we might respire unfetter'd. 

And live nor girt by spies, tior liable 
't'o edicts of inquisitors of lUte* 

Doge, What, wonlclst thou hare a reoegadc for huabanJ, 
And turn him into traitor? 

Alftr, ^ He is none ! 


The countr}-^ is tl\c traitress^ which thrusts forth /' 

Her hcBt and bravest from her* Tyranny 

Is far the worst of treasons* Dost thou Seem ’ ^ 

None rebels except luhjects? The prince who 

Neglects or violates his trust is more 

A'brigand than the rcbher-'chief 

Doge, 1 cannot 

Charge me witli such a breach of faith. 

Mar* ‘ No; thou 

ObEerv’st, obey*st, such laws as make old Draco's 
A code of mercy by' compirisoii*'*!' (P. 228-“2Si5*) 

Tlie above is an at^ge spedtnen of tbe character end quality 
of this languid perform A more prating, at tempt at moi’a* 

li^fog, more eententioua drivelling, iliati that>hich tHtt'poet Ima 
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put itfto the mouth of tlie' Old Doge, ne^^er brought reproach 
upon the pi-overbiol garruliiy of grey hairs* Tbut - nature has 
given to jK)or haimm bwftga “lusts, appetites, andvai^ities—the 
universal heritage, io wUh as ive may/* seiema to be n 
reflection upon man^s condition bo little to belong to the drunia'' 
tic character of the Doge, and eo little suggested by Aie situation 
in which he is placed, that it Jooip# very much as if the author 
had made him the promulgator own special views of God's 

appointnienUt We consider, with this writer^s leave, that we 
are not left to battle willj these gross profietisitles of our iiamre 
as we mavj but that we may engage with a good ally on our side 
if we 

'i'he incident of James Foscari*s writing liis natno on the wall 
of his dungeon, and the soliloquy accompanying the act, are in 
the poorest style of common place; but it h like every other con- 
c;cptioD in the piece,^—of a character singularly below the tragic 
standariL This soliloquy is interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Marina, the wife of the unhuppy prisoner, who holds with him an 
inauiFerably dull and tedious talk till the miserable man thus 
tranquilly terminates it by saying, “ Let us address us lljen, 
since so it must be, to our departure*” A most lamentably 
deHcjcnt scene then takes place in tlic dungeon between James 
Fosciivi and Marina, and Loreitano, the aiitlior 'of their misfor- 
tonos; by tiie perusal of which, if the reader is not convinced of 
this poet*4 total incom[>eteney to the task of dramatic coiitposilions 
he must be a man who never need go beyond sixj>ence in 
purchasing intellectual gratification* We do not exactly know 
what A^enettim senators might be in' the fifteenth century? they 
were doubtless, however, much addictetl to torturing and incav- 
cenitiug state offenders; but if their style of conversation wati no 
better than it iippears in the ^language in wliich tVils poet haa 
dressed the dialogue of this play, we should deem it not the 
least of their Lnfficlioii& to be compulsorily enga^^ in talk with 
any of them for an hour. One of these “ potint, grave, nod 
reverend seniors/^ thus concludes a long discussion with Lor^ 
daiio, in which he proiiiiigly declares his disapprobation of his. 
tncasurcs against the family of the Dogo- 

BisrL And not less^ 1 muit needs thiak, for tlie sake 
Of hambiing me fur my vain upposition* 

You are ingeniou?, Loredanp, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 

A very Ovid in tli^ art of 

'Tis thus {althongli a secondt^'y -object. 

Yet hate has micrasco[}ic eyes), to you 
1 owe, by way of foil to the. more zealous, 

Thiii undesir^ asBocianon in 
‘ Your Giuote** duties;," (P* 286.) 
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The insipidity of this dldo^ne is not much i^liavcd by t^re- 
dano's anhnutefl imide of cursing his eompnokm, {asidf') 
the rich men's hd 1 -fire upon yotiv tongue*” We coi^d exhibit 
a grofit tltftl tnore, if we were »o minded] to estabUsb the propriety 
ofour obseisrations on this pby; but we refer to npy maa of 
tleceut. sense in the country, who liaii been able to ge^tf^fougb'a 
few pages of either of the plaw wo have been con siding] for 
our vindication* We will add only, by way of concluding 
Tcmark, that, in these pieces, there occur many expresflions, so 
trite as to have become decided‘ vulgarisms, iR^bich we are sur¬ 
prised to find in a production of LmS Byron's; auqh as ** though 
last not Jeast/'—” with one foot in the grave;" and many others 
of like threadbare faouliarity* In a word, it would been 

wise in his lordship to hare ^ followed the example of the 
discruqt allLhe^PO'i■ Den Juan, by concealing' hU name. There 
are passages, both in the Sardsnupalus ^and ilie Foscari, so 
bordering upon decency, and so near being absolutely^uorah 
to have kept the real author for ever above the reach of suspi¬ 
cion* 

From the frigid performance of the two Fowar'i, Lord Byron 
rises with unwasted energy to .worlf^ of a Ktronger character* 
Hia accumulated vigour appears to require expenditure; and ' 
conceiving Mr< Southey to have made a personal attack upon. 
him, in his prefnee^to ms poem on the Visiop of Judgment, he 
steps a little out of his way to give the devt>ted of hts 

vengeance what probably his Lordship and hii friends may cull 
a good roasting. His Lordship, however, is not inBcnsiUle to 
the value of making an additional ally or two before he enters 
upon this spirited warfare* In the same volume in which tht^ 
note is contained, there is also a dedication lo Sir Walter 
Scott, whc>, we trust, will take am early opimrtunity of foiling the 
world that he hq^not, as we have heard it surmised, graetously ao* 
cepted the offering, and approved of the pcrlbrnieince* He has al^ 
our readers will judge with what address, introdoced his hoslifo 
note with a compliment to L^y Morgan, wliose publication upon 
Italy Ije calls a ** fearless anS exc^lent work.*^ What Lady 
Morgan h.od to four, it is somewhat difficult to imagine, onUss it 
was the vmtit of purchasci's or refers. lady must excite 

fear in others before she can liave any reason to fear for heiEelf. 
Her VJibelU iehtm scarcely rings upon the shield of the atlversary. 
Her work u barrolcsc; and that must be a Government too 
' weak to deserve-support which could be hurt or irritated by such 
an inconceivably nonsensical pertbrmanjcc* After this eulogy, 

. passed’upon it by our poet, he seems to Us to have the most reason 
of any Imdy to-be afraid of its circulation; he haa made a foolish 
■^^mpromiee between ha credit and hie^gidiantrji lu our minds. 
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t6o, hh Xxirdship auneset too much import$Dca to tlpc fight 
of original property io^cbe t»:!£prcs$jon of “ Home of the Ocean.” 
He says he hnd written his work, mllcd the “ Two Foscari,*’ 
beibre bom&w Lady Moron's Italy s anil yet, with most knightly 
courtepy, he gives the pahn of originality to the la<l\; because she 
ftrsi upon the phrase^ and acijuiretl in it whiit, in onv Jaw, 

is called'the title by occupancy*" If Lord Byron never saw the 

S hrasc in any other place, it was os originid in him as in Lady 
{organ; and he seems to Imve mistaken the sense of the word 
in conceding it to Lady Morgan exclusively upon the strength 
of her priority in the application of it. Our ojiinion is, tlmt the 
expression is older than either Lady Morgan or Lord Byron* 
But, in truth, the combination is not worth contention; and the 
claims might easily he adjusted by partition, the one taking the 
land^ and the other the water, without thesmaJleat injury io Lady 
Morgan^s prose or Lord Byron's poetry* 

As to poor Mr, Southey, upon wljom so much bitter anger is 
expended in this note, we do not quite perceive in what way he 
4ias deserved it* He is accused of bting blasphemous in his poem 
•'^Oalled the Vision of Judgment," which seems to ua to be not a 
Jttde uficandhl. We have expressed our opinion on this poem in 
a former part (jf our work, in which oitr readers may recollect 
we have decidedly disapproved of both its plan and its execu¬ 
tion ; but WB couceive, that nothing but the extreme tenderness 
of Lor(k Byron for the honour of Ctou and his holy religion could 
have imputed any blasphemouB intention to the author. 

Our readers wdll recollect that Mr* Southey exprcsea himself lit 
his pre&ee to the poem above alluded to, with great nnin^atlon 
against fl class of authors who appear to him to be doing all in 
tlieir power to throw ridicule and conLetppt ujmn virtue, loyalty^ 
and religion, as Delias upon all the decencies and duties of social 
life. 

The offensive passage of Mr* Southey's preffice, it will do no 
harm to repeat. 

The ptihlication ^a lascivious hook is one the u^first 
which can he committed against the well-h^ng of society. It Is a 
to the ctmseqwences of which no limits can be msfgncd^ ami 
whose oomequenccs no after repeiU-caitein th^e writer coti counteract: 
—whatever repmse of eonscleiu^ he m<^ feel when hh lionr emnes, 
(mid tome U‘ ?/««/,) will be of no avail. The poigtiG?try of a deaths 
hed repentance, cannnt axwcel one cap^ of the thousands which are 
sent abroad; and, as long as it eoni/mies to be read, so long Is he 
the pander of p&sietityi and so loftg is he heaping np guilt upon 
his sold in perpetual accumulation. 

These remarks are not fnore sevet c tlion the offence 
even when applied to those' immoral teriterSf who JttW^ not been 
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(Vrt^doiw 0/ umj ooii tTiienimTi jn iltsir uoritmg^^ wlui would (ic\mw^ 

' ledge a Utile levky^ a tUUe warmth (^'coldurmgf. so fori in 
that sftri lat^iage with widch men glass their fovoufiie 
vices, ajiddecevi^.ih^selves, IVhai then should be se^^ those 
for whom the thmigkiiemiess and the inebriety ^ wdiitim youth 
ccui no fonger be pleaded^ bui who have lorkten m s 6 b&r^.^fniin* 
hood md uith deliberaie pttrpose? ,Men of diseased hearts and 
depraved imagbiatims^ who^ forming a syst^ of opinioTis to sidt 
their oipn imhappy coarse tondM^ .have rebelled tigninsi ike* 
holiest ordimTices of human . sat^ly^ and hating that religmn 
whicJi^ with ail (heh efforts and i^avadoes^ they art unable entirely 
io disheUeve^ labour to make others as miscrabT^ t^jhemselveSf by 
hfeciing them with a moral vinis wkkh mts the shuh The 
school which they have set itp may properly he called the Satanic 
school if or iitjough their productions breathe tim spirit of Belial 
in their lascivinus parts^ anti liw spirit of Moloch in those loath-- 
some images of airotitiesMvd horrors which they delight to repre- 
serttf they are merre cspectally cftaracterised by a Saiauic spirit of 
pridcy and attdttcwus impiety^ 74/hich still betrays (he wretcfpid feeL 
higs of hopelessness wherewith it is alliedJ* ;; ^ 

The public will jutJge lio^r far Mr* Southey was right in. 
Ills cib»evvations on this head; our opinion is known and 

recorded. But why does Lord Byj'oii suppose hingedf incltided 
in the censure* BJ aa he says of hhnsefij he ** has^^tie^oro 
real good in any one given yeai> since he was twenty^/tl^n Mr. 
Southey hi the whole course of his shifimg nml turn-coui exist* 
cnce,” why so readily suppose him self ^intended to be classed in 
the ** Satanic seboo],*' Wc are persuaded^ that the most Effectual 
way of nnsw^ering Mr, Southey, will be lo inake^cri this com- 

£ lucent observation reyp^cthig nimself His Lordships however, 
as not. thought so* Sore JVom tlie wound, he' has run open- 
mouthed upon tlie offender; not recottecting that, it'hecould do 
vour him iu his ai^^er, he would not thereby disprove onetitlle of 
the charge. Hi/has brought Mr* Southey again upon him, amt 
possibly by this time he thinks he had better have let him alone. 
Perhaps he too hastily inl^rrcd, from the ‘‘Vision oE JudgrneoV* 
that Mr. Southey’s vij|^ur had deserted him. Much Ims been 
said, and much is said in this note about an early productioa 
of Mr; Southeyi called Wat Tyler, as being of a seditious tend-' 
enevi it may have been so; we have iiever read it, nor ever 
shall; but this ’wc know, that if every man, who in the first 
sanguine essays of hfs early youth had sctatcrcd abroad his ia- 
cxpericoAtiHd trusti against the government aud lavv's of his country, 
were considered as for ever incapable of atoning- for his 
‘ errofs^X of acquiring credit Ibl’ sincerity in an entire cliaiige 
and oplnlqbfl, the worthieat cause would be deprived 
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qf many of iU best, bfftT^tj find wisest defcndej^ ' Mr, Southey 
may read^ andhopciufflbly thus atiswer tho^ who remind him of 
hia Wat'^ler, and found ^po\i it an accusation of inconsistency, 

^ ** 1 am hot inennsisteot, nntess conaktencv requires^ that thbugbt 
and knowledge ahouM remain stationary through fill the stagea'^frotn 
youth'fo age* 1 thought once as.you seem now to think; reflectron 
and observation have changed my aentiments: my sincerity has kept' 
my mind open to convictson : had I set out originally aa a disciple of ^ 
the Sotaiuc echooT, my consicitency would probably have remained . 
inviolate* and resiated the natural progrMWon age and iutel- 
Ijgfifice," 


But it is not by “ Wnt Tyler^'^or the Life of Wesley,'* or the 

Vihion.bf Judgment/’ that Mr, Southey will be esiimated by his 
countrymen at lar^c, and .an impartial posterity. He i$ indis¬ 
putably one of the great ornaments of the age in which he lives, 
and it only makes us astonished at the transcendaRt usefulness of 
tljc author of ** Cain a Mystery/^ and certain otlier poems, 
when it i$ ascertained to us, upon his own authority, that he 

has done more I'col good in any one given year, than Mr* 
,%t>ulhpy in the whole course of Ills exhtence ” We will not pick 
' out any purticular jear^thus U) compare it with the whole cxist- 
ence'orMr. Sonl;fiey,fot diet would be invidious, though thechaU 
lenge goes to that length; but his Iile seems to have been die^ 
tiibittw into cantos, we will take any—^tbe fifth, sixth, or latest ol' 
^the noble poet’s life, and stake the value of the vear in our pre¬ 
sent poet iaureafs existence in which the Wat Tyler*' was 
ComjMiiied, pgainat it, without any anxiety for tlie issue of the 

In this same portentous note w'c are tlireatened also with m 
approaching revolution, The govemmeiiL,’* tays he, may 
exult over the repression of petty tumults; tlie&e are but the 
receding waves repulsed aud broken for a nionffent on the ahore, 
while the great tide is still rollir^ on, and gaining ground with 
, every breaker,” And we shouldlhirtk so too, if we did not dis' 
cern in the almost universal icdiug of disgust wliicli the nation, 
(and when we speak of the ijation we advert, of course, only to 
wat part of jt which is capable of reHectiou, including the sound 
porciod of the multitude,) manifests at such work^ aa Dor 
J uan/' and ** Cain, a Mystciy/* the proofs of a right spiriL 
There Is not an honest tiller of the ground, hard as may be his 
fate at this period, that wou!^' take the glory with the peril of 
having written those two worsts in exchange ibr liis humble but 
hopofal poyurtyt It ig this fedectiou which strengthens ort 
nerves agiunst the^ solemn forebodings* ^11 what'in 

politick language U opinion''couBtry, As 
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Wg as ihnt is Bound $haU cotiiiaue to thiok.that God han 
’puta.lj’ing spirit in die moutlifl of thdec pi^phtUi" wbo ^tseure 
us of tbo appgroadi of revolutionarv dUosE^^ 

Of Cain ^.SJystery,*^ ibe last urafnatic pwu of thiB Tolume, 
VC shall say^but little, ^ Wc have heard it remarked, tkilt a great 
deal of premeditated mischief is couciicd under the plausible 
reasonings put into the mouths of Cain and Lucifer, This may 
or ipay not be a just concfusiotl-r We^haTo no right to say that 
Lord Byron adopts the apologwft of Cain or the dialectics of the 
Oevii, All tliat can be ibirly said on this «ul||ect is this—that it 
has been a part of the poet^a plan to throw aB miich> ingenuity 
into the m^uments both of Cain and'his mentor was com¬ 
petent to his lordship to furnisln and that he hgs those argu¬ 
ments without refutalton or answer tp produce their ujitestricted 
influence on ihe I'eader, 

The sources to which Lot'd Byron has resorted for his dzs- 
coveriea ia theology, wc think it liot dlflicult to conjecture. As 
Satan is in this poem to figure as an heroic it ha« 

seemed to the poet to be ot importance to vindicate bis lionoor 
from all conceni with the seduction of the motl^ of. tnankiDd^l 
which he raaiiituhis is wholly attributed in scripture to the 
serpent, without any Elusion to the e^l^cy If the deyil in that 
work; and in his zeoi to do this piece of justice, hfe Lortlship 
becoares, on a sudden, an adfooate’for the Bible, ankl nothing 
but the He tolls us a story of Bishop Waston^Vhci be 

Buys, when iheTadicrs were quoted to him, ns moderator in the 
ecItooIs of Cambridge, was wont to say, Behold the .Book,'*^^ 
holding up the scriptures. But he sceihs to fbrgct ihe bobk, 
which the bishop so held up to the view of the pcracmaspresent^ 
was the Bible, composed of the Old and IJew Testament, and 
.possibly, he may not know', that in an fneflahly grand and vital 
pBJt of the New^Testament the dragon ts styled that old serpent, 
the Devil and Satan,* and egam in another place that Satan is 
called tbe ** Wicked one/* “^e Enemy,” and the TempM 
of mankind/^ t Wc shall not go into the reasonings which 
have been adduced by great writers on this subject, but» conced¬ 
ing to Lord Byron, that the book of -Genesis does not e&piessly 
in terms state that Eve was tempted by- a demon, but by tlic 
l^rpeut/' we are not afraid to Bay> tWt none but those, whose 
minds are hardened against conviction, can read the account of 
tile serpent’s tpeache^ as rdated in scripture without feeling 
assured he i& reamnfr of die efiSdent fraud of Satan himseii 
in the and by the ^tnstrmpentality of the serpent* Is 
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m#n, womanj or chiltlj honostly of opinion that tho whok re- 
spoh^iliillty of th&t acl^ras^d upon brute einim«Ii In who:^ 
shape it was achievW^^ 

Neitli^ can we kt without a comment t^c other asser- 
titrti of hi» Lordsfaipi that “ there is no aUusion toa^tuturc state 
in any of the book* of Moses, nor iniieeil in the Old T^'sla^ne^lt.*^ 
It is quite true, that Uie express promu I gallon oj' clcrnfll life cftine-^ 
from that blessed and only Potentate who only hath iinmor- ‘ 
talily,” w1k» is himself the resurrection and the life.” Yet there 
are numerous passages dispersed through the Old Testument, 
which import something more than an allusion to a futaro 
stat^/^ In trutbi the CHd Testament abounds in phrases which 
imply die immortality of the soul, and which would be iiisignifi- 
cant and hardly intcTiigtbte, but upon tlmt supposition. When 
in the writings of Mose^ it is said of persons dying, that they 
were gathtired unto their people, it must L>c understood^ that 
their immortal part was so gtiiheret!, since their bodies were often 
interred at great distances, from their ancestors. So when Clod' 
declares to AbraJiam^ that he. shall go to his lathers in peaces 
/Gen, XV* 15, cm it have been only intended, that he was to be 
at peace witk them in .absolute extinction? “Then $haU the 
dun return >to the eartlr^;^ it^was^ and the spirit shall return 
"unto God who gave it*’^ Eccl* xd. 7* 1 will ratifiom tliem from 

the power of the grave: I wiH'redeem tliem from death: O 
death,'! #tll be thy plagues; Ograve, 1 'n^l be thy d^puction.” 
Hoaea 14* And many of them that sleep .in theTiust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, ajid some to shame, . 
and everlasting contempt. And they tliat be wise shall shine as 
the brightneai of the firm ament: and they that turn many to * 
righteolmmjsa, as the stars for ever and ever.** Dan. x. % 5* 

Me will Bwallow up death in victory/* la. xxv. 8.. Thy dead 
men shall live, together with my dead body dall they ari^e. 
Awake, aiul sing, ye fliat dwell in dull; for tlw dew is ns the 
dew of herbs, and the earth shall cost out tlie dead/* Is, xxvf, 19, 

“ When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that . 
he hath committed, and doeih that which is lawful and right, he 
dicll save his soul alive/* Ez. xvtii* 27- 1 know that my Ro* 

deeLiicr Hveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my akin worms destroy this body, yet 
ill my flesh ehall 1 see Goo* Job. xlx* 25, 26^ My flesli 
shall rest in hope* For thou wUt not hatve my soul in bell/' Ps* , 
xvi. 9* “ But, God will redeem., my soul from of the 

grave: for he shall receive jne/' .JPa, xllx, 15* rigbteoif, 

hath hope in his death/* Prov. xir* $2* Our Saviour, in 
xii. 26, proves the resuxtection of the dead Gr^ wprds in 
Exodus iii. 5| ^oken by the Almighty, ** 1(not I was) the 
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Ooi> of AbrsLam, the God of Isaac? and tho God of Jacob,^ 
for he js not & God of the dead but the God of the llTitiff. But 
there would be no end of citing passages from the Old Tes¬ 
tament to shew that not oiilv the iniEDortatit^ of the soul is 
imphed in Hts divine pages, but the resurrection of the body 
fllsOi Well? therefore, might our Saviour direct tlm Jews to 
search the acripturcs of the Old Testament, for in them ye 
think: yc have etcrun) life.” In short, the Jews were not only 
directra to the tiopo of eternal life, but were instructed in the 
Old Testament to look for a dearer and brighter revektion of 
that grand mystery* Tho doctrine is also found typically and 
practicaliy promufoed throughout the Old Testament; as by tlie 
appearance of angcU and spirits; by Uia translation of Knocii 
and Elijah; by toe nature and signiAcancy of the ceremonial 
law; by tlie doctriucs, and exhortations, and warnings of the 
great legislator of Israel; by the whole character and design of 
uic Jowisn sacrifices and oblations* And yet does this green 
but confident theologian undoulitingly pronounce that there is 
no allusion to a future state in the whole of tlie OM Testament. 
"Wlih respect to tlie execution of tliiB poem, which is entith'd 
Cain, a Mystery/' we will not deny that there are passages in it 
of considerable merit; and in the drawing of Cain hims^f there 
IS much vigorous expression* It seems, however, as if^ in tho 
effort to give to Lucifer that spiritual politeness " which the 
poet prol^^cs to have in view, be has reduced him rather below 
the standard of diabolic dignity which wasneewary to his drama¬ 
tic in tercet* He has scarcely “ given tlie devil his due**' Wc 
thought Lord Byron knew htm better* Milton's Satan, with hi$ 
faded Ttiajcfity, and blasted, but not obliterated glory, bolds 
suspended between terror and nmozemont, with something like 
awe of bis spiritual csifcncc and lost estate; but Lord Byron hEta 
Introduced hiii^to us os elegant, pensive, and beautiful, wldi 
an air of sadness and sufforuig that ranks him with the oppressed, 
And bcapeakh our pity* Hius, in a dialogue with A dull he corner 
forth to our view so qualified os to engage our sympathies. 
Lucifrr is endeavouring to rccommeud to the wife of Cain the- 
worship of the moming star; 

** Adah, It b a beautiful star; 1 Jove it for 
Its beauty. 

Lite. And why not adore ? 

Adaht Our father 

Adores the In?iiible only. 

Luc* But the lymbols 

or the Invisible are the lorelkbt 
Of what is viiibla; aad yon bright star 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 
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Adnh, Our father 

SaiCh that he has beheld the Ciud himself 
Wber made him and our nriothi^r, 

Zw. thou seen him ? 

Adah, Yes—in hi* works* 

Luc, But in his being ? 

Adah, ^ ^ _ No— 

Save tu my father^ who is God^a own image ; 

Or in bis angels^ who are like to thee— 
j\nd brighter, yet less beautifal end ^loweTfut 
In seeming; os the silent ^unny noon. 

All light they Took upon us ; but thou ecem^st 
Like an ethereal night, where long wliitc clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumberM stars 
SpnngTo the wpndertul mysterioue vault 
'With things that look sa If they would be euns; 

So beautiful, unnumhor’d, and endearing, 

Not dar.^Iing, and yi-t drawing m to them. 

They fill my eycb wltli tears, and so doi^t thou^ 

Thou scenrst unhappy i do not make us so. 

And I will weep for thee,” f P* 369, 370.) 

Lord Byron^fi devil is well furnUhed with all those cuunin^ 
tind GtaggcrtDg ronsonJngA about the origin of evil, which are 
always at hand, and of most ready applicid>iliLy wherever the 
appeal made to au understanding that assumes a riglit to 
fiitn om ^d comprehend the whole plan and spirit of dis- 

peiisatjons and ap}>ointmeriU. Tliey may bo all found tn Bajde’a 
dictiotiaiy and the novels of Voltaire, TTiey sinefJ rankly and 
fetidly oi that Satanic school t** our nostrils arc sagadous of 
the quarry from afar*” But we sliall not suflbr ourselves to bo led 
by these presumptuous challenges into this field of mutual dis^ 
conidture, where the cotnbatnnifi on either side find nothing but 
defeat and despair. The only way of dealing with the subject is 
to take the course that most satisfactorily illujAates, from the 
aualo^cs of the natural and moral world, and tbie testimonies of 
experience, the boundaries of human competencya toj>ic wfiich 
has already engaged us, and exhausted us in our review of Dr* 
Copleston's most able work,* Vt^c cannot but deprecate a poem 
from ao popular a hand, the object of which seems Uj be to render 
familiar to the gi'cat mass of ordinary readers—totliose who c.an 
catch only short glympses of metaphysical question^ and find it 
cosier to deny than to dtscriminate—argument^ that flatter 
profane ignorance witli the semblance of philosophy, and 
conduct, by an afanae of reason, to the rejection of truths with 
which reason has nothing to do but to judge of dieir external 
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evidence* We console oursclvW with thinking that CaiOf a 
Mjatery,*^ inAy!'jpcafiibiy» after' b 1!, be Ibtind too doll and disputa¬ 
tious to take hold of env part of the public ; who will consider, 
perhaps, that, ae evil is plainly and palpably an insepai^e part of 
our atlotmeni on earth, however it ntay nave got atndng u% itis 
much more to our purpose to stem its in^uence, and find antidotes 
loits malignity, than to asccrtai^b^ what authority it has obtruded 
itself wherever man has a s^tl^ent or sojourn* Hiatwemay 
not seem to be rendered ins^^stbl^, by our prejudices, to the 




beauties of Lord ^TOti's poeffry, when they occur^r (and ihoi^h 
they occur far less frequently in due volume be^re us than In nis 
other productions, yet they do even here i^bcur,} we will extract 
the dialogue between Adan and Cain, in which the reader will 
p^eive mat every apparent advantage of is studiously 

given to Cain in his contest with womanly softness. 

** Cain, ' ‘ Say, what have we h etc ? 

Adafu Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to oSer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return * 

Cain. And how knew Ar, that I would be to ready 
With the burnt ofierings, winch he daily brings 
With a meek brow, wheae base, hiimiltty 
Shows more of fear than worship, di a bribe 
To the Creator? 

Adah, Surely, 'tk well done. 

Cain, One altar may suffice ; / have no ofierin^Hp' 

Adah, Tile fruits ef the earth, the early, beautifiil, 

Blossom and bud, and bloom of fiowers, and fruita; 

These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gentle anti a contrite spirit 

Catit. 1 have toil'dj and till'd, and sweaten in the sud 
A ccording to the curse ^'--mustl do more^ 

For whatihuuld I be gentle ? fbr a war 
With all uie elements ere they will yield 
The bread wc eat ? For what must J be grateful ? 

" For being dust, and groveling in the dust, 

Till I return to dust? If Taro nothing— 

.For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

.And seem well^pleased with pain f I^br what should 1 
contrite? for my father's sin, already 
Kxpiote with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more thim expiated by 
The ag^, prophesied, upoa our seed* 

Little our .young blooming aJeeper, there. 

The germs of an eternal misery 

f d myfiada U within him I ^better *twere 
snatch^ hunlkhU sleep/and dash'd him Against 

" The roc^, ^ 
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Adah* i ' d.h, my Odd I 

Toocb not the chHd-Mmv child 1 ihy child f 'Ob Cato i 
' Cain. Fear no^ for all the *tars^ and all the poiTer 
V^r Which flirays lheiib«pl would not accost you infoat 
;/ With ruder greeting than a fether'skiw* 

^ ' Adah*^ Theiit (fhy bo a^ful in thy apeech ? ' 

, . Cain. ' , V. , I aald, 

’Twere better that he cefliied.^> livei than give 
Life to BO much of Borrow must 

Endure, and, hard« still, bequeath; but filnpo 
That saying jars you, let os only say-- ^ ' 

*Twere better that he ncTieT'had been bom- 

Adah* do not say to I Where were then the joys, ' 

' The mothw’s jOys of watching, nouriihing. 

And lovi^liim ? Soft 1 he awaken. Sweet Enoch i 

.7" ^She goef to the chiid~ 

Oh Cain [ ob him ; Rce how full of life, 

Ofstrongth, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 

How like to me^bow like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are aU alike; ia’t not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sir^, and son, our features are 


HeEected in each other; they are 
In the dear waters, when the^ ^re gentle^ and 
When fhm art genils* Love us, then, my Cain I 
And love thyself for our sahfe^ for we love thoe. 

Look I how lie laughs und ;BtretcheB*but his anus, 
opens wide h» blue u^n thine. 

To hatl hUfather; while hiilrttJe form 
' Flutters as wing'd with joy* Talk not of pain 1 
The childless cheTubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent 1 Bless him, Cain I 
As ycthe hath no words to thaek thee, but- 
Hifi heart will, and thine own too-** (P- 416-41S*) 

Our time has been so coiiLrncted that we have been obliged to 
gallop through this article, and to leave things unsaid 

which wc had intended to say. We cannot, however, omk re** 
marking tbal^ notwithstanding thU volume of dull poetry, for such 
it is in tne greater part, we retain our admiration of toe powers 
and performances, in general, of this successful pwt; and we 
could not lielp rejoicing nt certain confessions made in the note, 
to which we have befbre directed the reader^s attention, which, 
struck us as auguries of a beneficial change in the tendency 
^nd value of Lord Byron^s compositions, ft is due to the cha^ 
racter of this volume to admit that it does some homage to 
virtue, in the two tragedies of ** Sardanapalus*' and “ The Two 
FoscarV* which are so far superipr in tcoral w^th to the other' 
writings of the same author, that we feel it paiiiM not to have 

tel A 1 
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it m our power to deiignato ttim ^ .the mcHt wortlij of the 
OritU^i aj^plouwv > . 

' Upon the wheiot nre not mrfy to flad from themw 'which 
has been aHbrit^ u» bjthis attempt at sacred drama; ol the l e^ 
lij^iaiia interior ci^.^Uord ByronV mind^ that hei$ ignor^tof the' - 
BibJe;—ignorant not from the iie^ect of reading it, but from' 
not reading it fright. Had to know more of it, we 

should ha'\re despaired of bim^^'t^ore than we do. It is not till 
everjf^^park: of potential grfleets exii^gmishcd in his mind, that 
amaa cancomc from the ser^s perusal ,o#= that awful Book, 
with n disposition to do it dishonour. Lord has certainly 

not r^ad it senousij; and it does not impaii^iis ktHradedge to 
those who read it tor specidatioti, or for poeffi^ or for the pur¬ 
poses of profane pleasojttry. As Ite talks about re^^tance, and bis 
“ dcatb^oed,” in his angry note concerning Mn Southey, he may 
possibly endure a hint,from us, that If h4 wSb reod the Bible 
witli his latter end full in his view, he will there meet with much 
diat may be of use to him in the iliustration of that tonic. One 
of the first eilects of such serious ^consultation of that may 
probably be to make him renounce all dangerous connect ions, 
and pitrliculurly that which we suspect him of modntafriing with 
the anonymous author of Don Juoii; concerning'whexn we haye 
written our sentiments in our loit number, if Lpod Byroii wishes 
to know more about him. Anbtter consequence of such serious 
^ reading of the scripture we think, may possibly he, that';^ devil 
will begin to fell very fast in hfe estimation, and lose much of 
that comeliness, and comity, and interesting demeanour, with 
which he has come forth to view tn this spiritual hurleUa before 
us. His Loi'dship may,, iu virtue of such betto acouaintance 
with the scriptures, b^n to think that h is safer to stmiy divinity 
with the Holy Spirit Ibr his guide, than with ** Satan at his 
right Imnd,” Upon the very low of the subject he will ptobably 
alter such a perbi^i change his opinion; and think, that in th^ 
cose eat f^e Cain, notwithstanding ilie arguments, 'which, as 
coonset for the accused, he has urged in his defence, the^ judg¬ 
ment WM ooDsJstent with equity:—that in the balance of evil 
and grod he was fairly dealt with, haVmg had proffers <Jf efiec^ 
Utai aid gainst the propeniitiea of his fallea nature^ hod he 
chosen fo it; whicli, indeed the^case with us all: 

One great incMUiventeuce in havii:^ any thing to do with Sota^ 
even in sport, is, that one Is apt to get insensibly into bad 
mour. Wh^ wben Mr. Souti^ WTites about the ^ Satoiw 
School,'^ shouU Lord Byron take offence ? Per adventure bfe 
at tkU moR^t In the act of concocting this deDM>- 
nia^ drama. of Lord Byton hosgi'rcn Hri&nthey 
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Bn advantage ovoir li im, notwithatjinding the Jiikiry to his tame 
from hiji own hand in his Vision of'Judgment, wn^, though wc 
acquit that gentleuian'of any irrcvovonce for holy thing*, rises, 
.wc think^ not greatiy hii^erthsn “ Cain*’ in relisit^tis^ropriety, 
One good may come from this jx^etical quarrel, wiiieh we cannot 
forbear advcrtiiw to with comp|Bceiicy,^we may expect for the 
fdtQre that the Quartetly Review wilt act more in harmony with 
its professions, aiid more agreenbly to that moral independeiicc" 
upon worldly eonnectioJiB which ^ critical work of dignity should 
exhibit, by treating with uiicom|jrofnising se\ferity every publi- 
ention which has a du’ect or indirect tendency to dispamge re¬ 
ligion, pervert t]^dr,'Cr corrupt the heart. 

Since theaumor ot " Cain, a Mystery,** takes credit to iiim- 
sclf for having dbne good in his gcueratioti (see the note con¬ 
cerning Mr, Sbhihey), may KIjs good works testify in his favour, 
and procure forliim a happier “dcalh-bed” (we allude again to 
the same note), than, in the opinion of some, he lias reason to 
Bnticipate; blit os to this play, to use the technical phraseology 
of the theatre^ we wish it damned ns it deserves. 

One word mpt'e^ and wc end otir observations. Wc arc just 
informed that cheap editions are prinilng of this last efiuslon of 
Xrf>wl Byron's .gmius, for circulation among the poorer portion 
of our fdlow subjects. Does the autlior think that tills is done 
in onle^ to bring tiio poetical beauties of the work within the 
compasaof the poor, or to pronwte Satan's kingdom upon earth? 
If this latter be the ob^ct,^and w ho can doubt it,—let li is lord* 
fillip look serioUfily at this consequence of his dit^eful lucubrationfip 
It must force upon him, we trust, as he draws insensibly, but 
inevitably, towards that abyss of frightful posaibttities which lies 
at the end of his mortal career, some reasonable terrors of con¬ 
science, and some compunctious drops from his cye-lkls. It 
would not be infidelity, but stupidity^ to be iillensiule to such 
things^ The a^e of sanguine security is sliding*fast away,—the 
paradise in which he revels will soon shed its foliage,'—and grey 
iiatrs, the blossoms of the grave, wid appear In its place; sullH 
stantial pain, infirmity, and sorixiw, will, unless anticrpated, be 
his last companions, after the pageants of the passing hour ^hall 
have been long annihilated; and then this ugly drama, ugly 
in s^timent^' however fiorid in imagery, bow wilt it app^r 
among the viwons that crowd Rw melanchofy retrospect? As 
to the distributkm of the piece in cheap editions, we do not 
expect firom it much difiusire harm: the Devil has in this 
play a certain romantic melancholy about him, coupled with Bti 
aristocratic elcfation of manner, which will not recommend hihl 
to the populace. Besides which, if we mistake not, he huilbr- 
felted iomethi^ of hi* credit lately, by the disappovEtitteiit of 
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^ ^me BrJlUfint^^iectatldxik to' wh ich he bwi giv^ bifth. Even te 
' wMch, appeikiS^ to be feat advancing hU ompire, have been 
"otninoufiiy M that, upon ihef'whple, we ^veaonto 

^ hope that, notwnl^tldiiig the plausible figure he in thit 

' lib^l^dramki tidt"a very large nonibcr will assent to the argi> 
menu ivhioh it ingenioiiBl^ in [|i« Justification p 

It Wd that the pubhshei^^# repented of his concern witk'^ 
ibis ferk. Of this we know n^hing^Xet ut^see his repentance 
in' thi^ QaartcHy Review, wbtoh hReSuffered m%maiiy mslancea 
works of the ihost pestrlentiliVt^ndcncy to dii^nkejpur national 
press with impunity, Whocvm' may be the advert of the little 
pamphlet called ^^The Eemonsli ance^’-^wb'wi^ he has takm a 
jright view of the lubject; nnd'we strongly recdmmeiid it to the 
public. Booksellers are a very responaible class of men. 'John* 
called them the patrons of literature. ' ^hy' should they 
degrade themfelves into the mere b^ok^ts^of itifclfect ?—^th^as- 
^ve, if not the venal instruments of mbril'mischirf? They 
surely do not, bs a body, renounce their personal interest in the 
national honour and prosperity; nor hold th'em^lves li^e to be 
called upon to propagate as merchants whaf^ey'di^precate as 
men* Wc address ourselves, of course, in th^e obaervatious, 
lo those of tl^is branch of trade who are amoug the^l^ourablo 
of the eartl)^ without, perhapt;'^ a sulBcieut J^ing <if th^ 
extent of their duties compri^hded in chat^ charter; the 
miserable vendors of obscene seditious trash ore at ^en war 
with human happiness. By their ineveaso or'diminution they 
£erve as indices to mark the Huctuatious of public stability,, 
When once they cease to produce a oorrespohdent reaction on 
aociety, our equipoise is lost, and wc are gone as a people for 
ever. 


Art. V,—HORNE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICAL STUDY OF SCRIPTURE. 


jin Introduction to the Cniical Sirultf^nd Knowledge of the Hol^ 

’ By Thos. Hartwell Hornc^ A. M. (of St. John's 
Allege, dStobridge,) Curate of the United ‘Parishes of Christ 
Church, N«rwgate Street, and of St. Leonard, Foster Lane. 
Second edi^tt, revised, corrected, and enlai'ged, illustrated 
with numerto mkplir and faMimilfift ol BiblicS Manuscripts, 
voh. Bvo- Londb^y J821. 

< -.In f . . S i. ^ ! 


It is a truly of the tim^^ itfot the zeal and 

ebilitydisplayed by'lI^F believers in Divine in combat- 
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ing tlie a^anlU of hare risen in propOA^Q to tbe aC^ 

tacks whichj especial^ of late yeaiSf have been against 

the authority of the Scriptures. Iti these assaults ^tliero 

is scarcely a trace of Ddvelty ofarguiuent? the old rusty 
newly furbished^ the old newly concocted, %re alt 

^ infidelity can discover to attack thf Cfospel and destroy the hou 1»- 
of men; so that whoever haa^i^^il considered the spcctous>. 
thcni^h in many cases ^noss qavila and objections of Spinoso^ 
Tin&h Morgan, Chu^ l^in^broke, Hume, and other seep-, 
tics of tJie last'^d preceding c^turies, will b« readily able to 
refute the bold and unmwured^ attacks of later writers. Yet ^ 
even the authoti^ijust spf^ified were not original in their object 
tiODs; many of their arguments were but the commoii-pl&ccs of 
infidelity in every age, ^and had been Eatisfactorily answered 
longbdmre Meywere Imrn. One class of wcaj^ons was stolen^ 
by an ingenious but not very honest process, trom their adver- 
saries devout and learnen men, after having devoted 

yeara of dose application to the study of the sacred text, hai 
ohseryett some- seeming contradictfons, anacltronisms, inconsis¬ 
tencies, Jland Other inaccuracies, which infidels by llicmselves, 
would zitfv«r in all probability have discovered (ibr if they had 
meditate^ on iKc- scriptures with sufficient attention for such a 
pumose, they cpttld hardly \mve'renmned infidels); ihey eagerly 
laid hold of these apparent difficulties, but kept hack the 

^e/iiffcjvnhus leading the “unstable and unwary*^ to suppose that 
no solution had > been, or could, be, ollered. We could easily 
point out a hundred examples of this artifice, were it necesaaiy- 
If, Indeed, trsuh were the object of the writers who have of ^ 
late figured in the cause of blaspliemy and infidelity, they 
would have rested satisfied witti the full and irrefragable answera 
given by learned and pious men of former nrues, and would long 
ainco have desisted from obtruding dielr mlsctwcvcus publica* 
tions upon the world, knowing, as they k»ow, that they 
contain little or notlnn^but what has been again and again con-^ 
fated, and ought thcrelore to be for ever abandoned by all inge¬ 
nuous disputants. We might add also, that if truths —and not 
^ain, or the love of notoriety, or a factious spirit, or an appe¬ 
tite Ibr mischid; were their excitement—they w'ould adopt a very 
difiereut style of writing to that which usually cliaractcrisefl tbeir 
productioiis;' they woi^d display their arguments as ai^^mrats^- 
not as cavils, and, much less, expressed in the language ot derjrion 
or Ecurrility. But whatever may be the motives of such.writers^ 
it is their obvioufi policy, and that of tbeir abettors, to r^reseal; 
themselves as champions, and, if necessary, as martyra, rorfrv^t^ ' 
Hencei they b|(^g forth objections a^in« 
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aU the '^parcd^ ardotir and flimplicity of iww dlscoTerers ; md 
tfvefy fresh p^ucti<m' is haikd by the partizans of the factton 
- with t^umph^. as t|idoj^h k v^re a ^teu/ workj aflbrdiog original 
as weil as objections to reveated relieibii, iiuch 

bein^he fic^ %t ate not dkplieaaed to observci-Hiiotigb, sfrer 
ao much baa been wriiEtefi a'adyj^m^ on tbo snt^cct, the service' 
miglft at first sight seejn supemilpiiR,—that nutneroua adtocates 
have ^late spared on the aide ofl ^welation; and that, wbHe" 
andferauals and societies hav^heim tbdr to stem the 
tem^t of blasphemyj raateriiB^dj^^ to lkmr parpofic have 
been provided in abundance ready to ^their what¬ 

ever may be the character of the mod^ advocate of"lnfidelity^ 
or, however insoient their l^goage, or arrogant their preteii- 
sions, yet, as their‘produclioas are r^&d^ anj^ their coirdusions 
gulped down by many who cannot tlMr eopblatry, it is 
necessary that persona competent to the ^ula ccmtinne to 
jneet these antagonists, and to furnish rach ,,new arguments,, 
or revive such old, as may enable every private ChrWSan, arid 
atlll more those who arc engaged in preparing for Ac sacred 
office, to combat every objector. Happily fbtfUhe cause of re* 
ligion, Ihe S^red Scriptures demand ana invite m^iy; and 
the more critically ana minutely they arev^iDvest^gted, the 
briffhter will be the lustre of diose evideneea Which ^fmvethem 
> to no “ not the word of man, bat in truth the Word of Gkxl/^ 

These remarks have suggeeted themselves to us in t^ng up 
. the efaborate work meniioned at the head of this arlide j a work 
whicli we are glad to find has ao soon passed into a second edi* 
rion, though It may seem to rmrooch us for not having sooner 
reviewed the first- Mr. Homes publkSalion, however, appeared 
to us, like a diction ary or encyclopeedia, more suitable for refer¬ 
ence and instruction, than to form the subject of a paper in a 
popular journiA; and might have still continued unnoticed, had 
tiol the considcratLCns In our prefatory remarks induced us to 
think It onr duty not to overlook ao erudite and valuable a pul> 
£cftfkw, even at the risk of being able to present to our readers 
littie Btto^ than a catalogue—s<»rcely a catalogue rais&m ^—of ha 
CODtetkiL ^ 

The deject-bf the^aitthor in the present volumes is to fiiT- 
nisb a cdniprAfceftsive manual of biblical criticbm and interpre¬ 
tation^ ana a full and satisfactory view of the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Sfcred S^tpturc^ From' the gr^ vaiie^ of the 
subjects discuaied, as the extent'of research Apparent in 

^every page, we can ftadily believe the revered writer when he 
that this wforic ihe r^lt of nearly twcwtv yean' 

andiy^nr* It b ootiiprised iji^^four veiy tar^ 
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Tolum^^ containing nearly three thousand pages, aiKl foms^ we 
scruple not to say, themoit cotn^reliensiTe and us^ul niauu^ of 
biblical lltorature extant ifi thc Lugiish langua^e^ 

The iinat volume v'COQtatns^ a critical inquiry into tlie ^ttf^e- 
ness, authenticityi'iuicornipted preservation^! and in«piratl<^ CkF 
the Saci^ Canon.’ Having aheii^ the necedeity of a Divine re-‘ 
veUtiOfl^^om a view ot' the oegra^]^ state of moral and religloita 
knowledge among the ancient as w^U as among heathen na*- 
tions' to ute present day, the author proceeds to reUite the objeo 
tion of modern mtidels, that phitoanphy and l%ht reason are 
sufficient to instmct.me^jii their duty, by exhibiting, in tfielr 
owa tuordf, the dUcordi^ and contradictory spcctiJatJons of mo¬ 
dern opposers of revelation in respect to religion and morals, 
and the Wneffil edoets a^eiiuajly produced upon nations and indi-' 
vidmdsbjr^dle gloomy and demoralizing system, if system it may 
be called^ ,of mfideltty^ The condensed details of iaeCs pro¬ 
duced tl^^this partof the work are of a most painful nature ; but 
ibey clidh;^ the serious Goiisidcmtion of every candid antagoulst 
of CbristianJty, and ought to excite increased gratitude in every 
Christia&^Cbr the heaven-descended gift of the words ofetemu 
bfe” 

. Having proved the necessity of a Divine revelation, and shown 
the prob^iiity that such a revelation would be mercifully af¬ 
forded, the author proceeds to examine the claims of the Old 
and New*Testament, which profess to be that revelation, lo the 
exclusioTi of all other systems. Among the attacks made on 
Chrisiianity, one of the most for midable^and the one time lies-' 
at the root of all the rest—is that which is directed against the^ 
truth of the canonical 'Scriptures, tt Jias been asserted, that 
we derive a set of rules and opinions from a series of books not 
written by the authors to whom we ascribe them; and that the 
volume'w'hich we call divme, and which is the b^sis our faith 
and mannei's, is but a forgery. It is of the utmt>st importance 
therefore, as a preliminary step, to ascertain the genuineness;, 
authenticity, and uncorniptness of the several books cotitainai 
iu the' Bible, considered simply as compositions; after which 
the credibility of their respective aiithoi's must be investigated; 
and, lastly, tJieir cjalma to be received as of Divine inspiration* 
In discassing these momentous topics, it might, as Mr* Home 
observes, be the jslwrter way to be^n with the New Testamentj' 
for, if the claims of this part of the volume of revdation bt, 
proved, thote^ of the Old Testament cannot be rMfonablv , 
doubled, became tlie NewTestaroentincessantlyrefcra to theOl^^ 
and makes ample quotations from it. Since, however, tUetnodim 
iinpugners of reyelation have directed their-.,iifgunieat& cUb 
against the Old Tertament in order to the 'Mt. 

■ ■ H 
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Hoxin commences with, tbc former; chsmmg, that if that 
which was cw^y pr^mtoiy^ can be sbewn.to'be of Divine origi¬ 
nal, that whi^ ^is|tcceedcai md which ci^pl^ted the former, 
must have There is B^t iWpartni want of lo¬ 

gical JitriebiriM in 'lhi^ aigainent;/a propliee^, for example, 
nught be ca Divine 'Origin, tbevefore infallible, while an ai¬ 
led^ events pttrporting to 6jl tlw falfilment of it, might be a 
mete fictions' As one inatoif^Vliinc^ many, the Messiah wa»^ 
to Bi'despis^ and rejectedfbutltAoild not necessarily follow,^ ‘ 
thaj^ because a }iei'son the M^iah wglB despised 

mia r^ected, he was therefore Sie The founda¬ 
tion might have been divinely laid, Imm^ materials 

.have been built upon it. Bui, notwithstanding this in- 

con elusiveness, the argument is not.,.reaUy inconclusive; for it 
can be she^vn, not merely that the, ^ld-Teitltmeiit ip true, and 
that the dispensation there commenp^ii conipleted in the New, 
but that it h compkled no uukfre ehe^ (and completed it must be 
bv the hypothesis, or the 0/d Testament wBcli predictaa. com- 
pletion^could not be true), besides which, it can be further shewn, 
that the ulUgtd completion of it in the New was a g^binc com¬ 
pletion, and that it bears such marhs as prove that this was the 
very, and, os was just remark^, the on^ completion intended 
by the Omniscient ’Revealer^ Mr*. Home's argument subitsn- 
tially involves these points; and, therefore, thdugh not,quite logi¬ 
cally "enouncetlj is, m fact, perfectly cbnclusive/ v . 

Having stated the external and internal evidences for the 
l^cutuineness, authenticity, and credibility of the Old Testament, 
our author proceeds over the same ground with respect to the 
New* The details in this part of liis work are minute, but their 
importance abundantly compensates for the lepgth at which they 
are necessarily treated. The critical nature ana consecutivenesa 
of argument of this and other portions of Mr. Horne's volumes, 
prevent our d^aching many passages by way of specimen ; we 
^ cannot, however, resist the temptudon of quoting a few para- 
gfaplHA h om the chapter which contains the outhorns selection of 
testunohies to the credibility of the Scriptures, drawn from na¬ 
tural pnd civil history, >Bnd particularly that comparatively neur 
branch ^of collateral testimony,—the incidental confirmation of 
' scrtp^Ralfndfiby coins, uiedal^ and ancient marbies* Our first 
ractract shflH^insist of a peculiarly interestii^.passage from the 
testimonies of heathen advocates to the lives, characters, and. 
anfferings^of dje early Christians, The testimoniw of' Tauitus, 
who f$ confirm^ ^ SuctouiuvMitrtia], nhd,Juvenal^ of Plbiy 
the Younger,^and Iremd; of Celvus, Lucian^ Juli^ the Apostate* 
and others, ajrti.p^^^pd at length, and with tt^table aunc^- 
tten^;.. Of jniporunt'W which 
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wfl select on accounit of some puny ^tteinpts wtiuii KfliVe Wtely 
been made to undermine.tbe credibility of historian* 

* The fir at persecuthm of tfie Chkjstlaoit was raised-by the emperor 
Nero, A. D. &S, thit ^irty years after thecruciwion of Jesus 

-Christ. Concernine .vi|hzr persecution^'have the te«ttt^clp^es of two 


*r-l 4 eif Fi f'iTJTi+TF: 
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** Tacit^ wnn owtemporHry with' the apostles. Udating the great 
fite at B^e, in the tenth year, reign, he says, that the 

peopie iipputed that calamt^.'fb the ^petor^ who (they imagined) 
had set fire, to the city, that lie migl^haTe ftte glory of re-builSing it 
more mngniHccntly, and.of ^ after his owtrname ; but that 

Nero charged the'crime'ru^lhe Christians ; and in order to give the 
more plausible colwr to tKlajchluiiiDy, he put great numbers of tbeni to 
death in thp most cruel mehtier. With the view of conciliating the 
people, ha ^expended gre4l;'avnis in adorning the city, bestowed lar¬ 
gesses on' ;0iot6 who had Bn|bred by the fire, end offered many expi¬ 
atory aaofffices' to appeaso the goda.'>—The htstorian^s words are;-^ 
* But .neither human assistance, nor the large^cs ot the emperor, nor 
all the'attM^ementi od'ered to the gods, availed; the infamy of that 
horrible tranaactiDn still adhered to him. I'o suppress, if possible, this 
cotntnoa^ Nero procured others to be accused, and punished 

with exqu]^t| tortures a race of men detested for their evil practices, 
who were chminonly known by the name of Christians. The author 
of tliat sfect (or nafhe) waB,Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 

E unished with death, as.a criminalj by the procurator Pontius Pilate, 
tui. this pestilent superatitton, thou^ cheeked for a while, broke out 
afresli, ual: only in Judea, where the evil first originated, but even ia 
the tity (of Home), the common sink into which every thing filthy and 
abominable hows from all quarters of the world. At first thow only 
were apppchended, who confessed themnelvea of that sect; afterwards 
a jRuUiUdc discovered by them; alt of whom were condemned* 
not so much for the crime of burning the city, ns for their enmity to 
mankind. Their executions were so contrived as to expose them to 
derision and contempL Some were covered over with the skint of wild 
beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by dogs; soJle were cruci¬ 
fied ; while others, having been daubed over with combustible tna- 
teriula, were set up as llglita in the night time, and thus burnt to 
death. For these spectacles, Nero gave his own gardens, and, ut the 
Bame time, exhibited there the diversions of the circus i sometime* 
standing in the crowd as a spectator^ in the habit of a cliarioteer* and 
at other times driving a chariot Inmself: until at length, tiiese men, 
though really criminal and dei^rving exemplary punisbrncnc, began t*: 
be commlsorated, aa people who were destroyed, not out of regard t(k 
the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man,** y 
“ The "testimony, which Suetoniu# bcara tp this persecution, u in thOL; 
iblbwin^ wordeirr-.^The Chrietianfi likewise were fieverdy punrabe^f^' 
e aort ot people ^^icted Co a neW' and .imschievous superalition.’ f 


* Tackvi, Annai Ub. xv. V 44. LiiJ!4ner’« H^xetieii TnUodoiet* >bap. 'v« 

Wdtki, toL t (If vdI Jii. pp.. 6 IO^t 4 , 4 tu/ ' 

+ Bur lupins In Iferaiie;'e/ivt, chap, vfit* vti,'pp,fl8Ki^ 

?7S, 8vo .; fol. liu pp. ' 
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** The preceding nccnuDtft of the perBccucioti of the ChribtianR fay 
Nero^ ore further oontitrned hy Marcloft tlic epigrsmimatiat (wfai^ lived 
at the close of the iiTat ccDtiiry), and bv Jiivoaal, the satjnP<t (wlio 
fioarlshed during the reigns of Domtcbn, ^erv|^Trajantaud Adrian); 
both of allude to the Noronian persecution, and cepcciully (o 
the pHchra coat in which the G)iristiaq« were burnt, 

^ ■^Manialliaa an epigram^ ofttbiefa the following is a literal tranbla- 
tlon:^* You have, perliaps, lately a«oa acted on the tlioatro, Mucius, 
who thrust his hand into tlic firci if ^ou think luch a person patient^ 
Valiant, atotit, you are a getiselesi dotitd, For it lb a much greater 
thing, when tJireatcncd with 7Ae trouiifiofne COnJ, to say,—* I do not 
aacrifice,' than to ol^ey the coraniand,— * Born the hauch' ^ * This 
troublesome coat or shin of tlio ChriatiaDB, was tntde like a taeV^ of 
paper or coutse liuen cloth^ either faCHnieared with pitch, wax, or sul¬ 
phur, and similar combuBtible EnateriaJ^ or dipped m them ; it was 
then put upon the Christians ; and, In order that they might be kept 
upright,—'the better to resemble a Naming torch, their chms were se¬ 
verally fastened to stakes fiKcd in the ground^ f 

In hia first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion : 

Now dare 

To glance at Tigcllmus, and you glare 

In that pltelfd shht in which such crowds expire, 

Chaiifii to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire^'^ 

Or, more literally ,—* Describe a great villain, such as was Tigcllhius,^ 
(a corrupt minibter under Nero), ‘ and you shall suiEer the same punish-' 
ment with those, who stand htiramg m their own dame end &mokc, 
their head being held up by a stake fixed to a chain, tilEthcy make n 
loDgstream ’ (of blood and fluid sulpftur) 'on the ground.' ^ 

« TJie above cited tCBtiraony of Tacitus, corroborated as it Is 
COJ3 temporary writers, is a very important confirroatiem (rf' the evan¬ 
gelical Idstory. In it the historian attests, i* That Jcaus Christ 
put to death m a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procurator under Tibc- 
Tius; 2. That from Christ the people called Christmnfi derived their 
pamc and spntiiucnts ; S. That this religion or ^superstition (as lie terms 
it) had its iJsb in Judea, where it alto spread, notwitlistanding the 
i^ominious death of its founder, and the opposition which bis followers 
atterwards evpeTienced from the people of that country ; 4- That it 
vrxi propagated from Judea into other patu of the world as far as 

— " ' — ■" —» * " —' — - - -— ____ 
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BMfliaid iwdii (BknindeducitBreiii. Juv«i, Soutlb. -IDT, 

^ worJiN, vi*L vU, pp. SOS—Sfl5, flVo. i or voh iii. j'p. 61# 
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the Cndcal of S&ipttire. 

Home; wlierc, in xho tenth or eleventh year of Nero, und before that 
time, the Chriittaos mete very nmnerom j and 5. That (he profeioors 
of ttiU rcliftLon mere roproacUed and hated, and underwent many and 
grievous sutfering^. 

On tt^e above cited of Tacitus, htis the followii^ 

remark The mo&t teepiicolwikuTft « nbii^ed h retyped ^A6*TItUTH 
o /"thn extraordinary pewecutioii of the Cbrititians under 

Nero), * AKt> THE iTHrm^ny of Tiira citaisaATJCD pa'^saoe qf Ta-* 
ciTua, Zhe iroBMER * (its trutli) * it eoiifirmed the diii^ent uud ac¬ 
curate ^iAetotiiu^M^homentiovsthe punhhmeni ixhidi Nern xnjlkte^ upan 
tho The latter * (it« integrity and genuineness) * muy 6 e 

phovko dy theconseni ofilk muti antient mamt^rripts i iu the inimHahh 
charficicr cj T’fidtut ; iy hU reputatkut vihidi ^mrded hh text from the 
hfiei'jM}taitQii& if 0Oit£^fraud; and Iti/ the purport of hU narration,*'^ 
Such K tlie observation of the elegant and learned lui^tDriarL, whose 
hatred of ChrUtianity has ^d him, in other parts of ids work^ to mU- 
Tepre^ent both it Biiu the Chrlttiune ; yet, in defiance of uit idstorlcal 
and critical testimony, an opposer of revHatton (novr livinc) boa 
aHirmedj that ‘ the texta which arc to be found in the works of Tacitus, 
are too much suBpected oflnterpoLations to bn adduced as an authority.' 
The cQrontery of this assertion is only suroasseti by the wilful ignorance 
which it exhibits, e^tpecially as the wrfter alluded to ha^ reprinted 
Gibbon^!? mitreprescntotions of Christiani and ChrUtianity, in a cheap 
form, 111 order to d;;ccivo and mislead the unwary*** (Vo!, i, p* 220^ 
i223.) 

The following pnssnge, which is not Jess interesting to classi¬ 
cal than biblical scbolnr^ contains a condonsod but most 
^.iii'ffactoiy refutation of the specious objectious which have been 
aieniptcil to be raised against the credibility of the Ncrljiture 
history, from the silence of the Greek and JLatin wrilers rchjicct- 
iug many important facts recorded in the sacred texL After 
shewing generally that ihe^silence of the writers in question may 
he sntislaclorily accounted for, by tbeir extreme iguoionce con¬ 
cerning events which occurred very long befori^ their own 
time, and the peculiar contempt ehtertaincd by thtun for both 
Jews and Cbristians, the author proceetl^ an follows to add 
several specific and peri^tiy satbfactory reasons in reference to 
their silence respecting the remarkable events in the life of 
Christ 

1. That many hooi* thme remote ages are lost^ in rdtich it ie 

* I'lip FTpreuIon flf TacltU4 in, ftifnu a vwU maiUlud^t ^hlth Vnt< 

Uirr, With, hia accualfniietl dUre§^ of trudi, luv repmented ai drtlj a f^tr poor 
vrFicKn, who \ntt lurSAmt to public v^n^tmaec, Kuh>- oh HiiLory^ voL h 
rh, V. p. 60. NufentAi TriuHlatloit. Dr* Maefeutght tHtk compirtety oipufd the 
of that jprniJfOte writer, ib hi* Crrdlblltty of the (lonpel lliitory, pp. 
30I>**-S02. Mr.Cibbea^i 1^|» IroiiiJaticMi and mLirvpmeiirfttiou* of theposu^ 
of Tricititi above citod, are abij expoicd In Ihlr appepdli (o Dp, Wattoa^b 
Apolo^ for the Bible, addjcised to tbe htdortaii. 

+ De^vliiw ufl fUJ, toL Mt pp* 401,408, ^ ^ 
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t)ery posfihle that iomc ntenfiQti might ?tave Been made cf thae jaett^ 
Hence it ha« bapj^ed that many occurrence!, which are related jd 
the evangelical niatory, are not to be found in the writing! of the 
heatfieoE* Of these writiagst indeed, m have now but few remain¬ 
ing ill compariaon of their otlgmaL numbers and tliosc wliich are 
tant, ere bnly fragmente of preceding historiei. Thus, the mighty 
works performed by Jesus Cnritr, and the monuments of the great 
achievements that took place m the age when ho was born, are now 
missing or lost. Ah the history of Dion Casiiui, fram the consul- 
ahips of AntistiuB and Balbu* to the consulships of Measala and 
Cinna (that is, for the space of ten yeara,—five years beibre and five 
years ai^er the birth of Christ), istotidiy loti, os also is Ltvj^s history 
of the same period. In vain, thorefore* dwany one expect to find 
tlie remarkable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these 
writers; and much more vain is it to look^ for these tilings in those 
writers, whose histories are altogeihor missing at this day. To in* 
stance only the census or enrolment ordered by Augustus and men- 
tioned by Lube (ii^ 1, S), the silence of historians concerning which 
has been a favourite topic with objectorsThere can be no doubt 
but th^± some one of the Itoman historians did record that transaction 
(for the Homans have sedulously recorded every thing that was con* 
neCted with the grandeur and riches of their empiri^; though their 
writings are now lost, either by negligence,—by nre,—by the irrup* 
tion of the barbarous nations into by age and length of lime* 

It is evident that some one liislorian aMmention the census above al¬ 
luded to: olherwiBc, whence did Suidas derive infeitnation of the 
Jact ;^that Augustus sent twenty seiect ueh, of acknowledged 
clmraoter for virtue and integri^, into all the provinces of the 
empire, to take a census botli of men and of property, and com- 
mimded that a just proportion of the latter should be brought into the 
imperial treasury f And Suidas odds, tioos the rrnsT census.* 

" &i. Some of the Roman ilUtorianSf xchose works have contr (favnn to 
our time, arc d^eeiive* Tbh is particularly the case with Livj and 
»Tacitus, from whom wc cannot eiCpect any narrative of events that 
have referent^'' to the biith of Christ, or to any great occurrence ihat 
took place ab^ut that time. For Livy wrote only to the cammoiicc* 
ment of Augustus'«reign, which was h^re the time of Cnrlbt; con¬ 
sequently, he could not record so memorable an event as that of a 
census throughout the Homan empire^ which did oot take place until 
the /^/iVtirMyear of Augustus's reign. And oo notice conii/he taken 
of tbattranaaction by Tacitus, because he docs not go so far back 
fts Augustus. His Annals begin with dm leign of Tiberius, and con¬ 
tinue to the death of Kero: his books of Historic begin where the 
annals terminate, and coDclude with YcspasiDn's expodition against 
the Jews. For the knowledge of the transactions jntervening between 
the Close of Livy and the commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted 
to Vtilieius Paterculus, Floras, Plutarch, Dion Caesius, Justin, and 
otlioTB, who lived hng q/ler the time of Augustus, And who compiled 

'* Sn\dm [.exioaof race i, p, 971, edit* ILoster* 
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their histories from such matcHalft as they could cenm^nd. FJoi-iur, 
in particular, is only an abbreviator ^ of froiu whom Uttle con* 
eei^uentiy con be expected^ Though Yolleius Faleicutiiif advances 
a httle further, yet bs^n niarely an epUomiser: and ai Justin, who 
flourished iu the reign of the,em^ror Antoninus Pius, only abridged 
the history of Trogus Pwpoius, which be did not ct^tinucj. wn 
cannot, tliereforcj expect any iDformatlon from him relative to the 
birth of Christ, ' 'Hiese facts will account for the aiLence of the 
geuerulity pf writers concorntog the events related in the 

Gospel hiiAry: VhJie the express, authentic, and genuioe statement 
of Tacitus already given futnlshes aa indbputabte t^knony to the 
fact that Jesus Ciirist lived and was cruclhed during^ the reign of 
Tiberius, and thus completei^ refUteE the absurd and ignorant aseer- 
tioHi^^an assertion, indeed, so truly absurd as to be unworthy of 
notice, were it not that its effrontery tnay impose on the unwary)- 
whicli has been lately made, viz. that it is oot now known at what year 
between A; D. 61>* and ltX>* the name of Christ was flrot heard of in 
^Europe, and in that part of Asia which is cootigitous to Europe and 
the Mediterranean sea: and that it is evident from all existing testi¬ 
mony that it was not before the" year GO ! 

3^ ihe Jk/B} rewtaining hUicriiinsj tirko wrote about ihc ages in 
^estictif most wre.engaged On other su^cts i to it h to he Qtided^ 
that n& pfo/ane historiaTis^ whether Jews or Heathens^ take notice a/ 
ALL occurrences. Thus, the obscurity of the sun at Julius Caesar's 
death, which is said to have lasted a whole year, is ^tiot noticed by' 
any lioman author except the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the phi¬ 
losopher Pliny: yet ten historlana or more, in the JoUotuin^ Century, 
wrote live/of Cssar, and gave an account ofins assassination and q£ 
several things that occurred after it. A similar prodigy is reported by 
Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of-the emperor Jufitinian; 
hut there were nearly twenty coneiderabJo writers between that time 
and Gedrenus, who mentioned no luch thing. Neither Tacitus, 
Justin, nor Strabo, who have particularly spoken of the Jews, have 
noticed tlie existence of the JewiBh sect of the Essenes; nay even 
JosephUB, the Jewish historian, is totally silent concertyng fhetn in bis 
two Dooks against Aplon, though he has mentioned thpm tn his other 
writings. Yet, will 'any one pretend that there were no Esseoes, 
either before or in the time of Chtist?—Again, neither Herodotus 
nor Thucydides, nor any other Greek writers of tJmt time, have taken 
any notice of Eome, though the conquests of the Roman people were 
then extended far and wide, and the Romans w^crc become great and 
formidable. Suetonius wrote tho lives of the flnt twelve Roman 
emperors; yet, if we compare his relations with the events recorded 
by other historians, we shall find that he lias omitted many important 
transactions that were obvious. Now, to apply this to our present pur¬ 
pose:—!t is true that none of the heathen hiEtorians of imperial Rome 
have spoken of the celebrated cetuits in the time of Augustus, which 
is mentioned by Luke (ii«l,2.) ; yet it does not follow that it did 
not actually take e&ct, since we see It is not unusual for historians 
to pass by awfi things; which are very, remarkable and 
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defijetrre to be recorded. If then eome matCerB, which are mentioned 
by the eron^lifta, sre' not noticed in other histories, we cannot, 
vilh any reason, cotidnde froti^^theni, that the evah^elists have re^ 
t,‘corded that which U Ko such thing can be inferred : for, even 

otnong pagan write ret, there are many peculiar hbtorfcal paatagos re¬ 
lated by sone of theoi, concerning which the r^t are totally sJIcnt. 
Tadtua and VeUrlus MaximIbr matance, have narrations which 
are not to be found in any other'Rotnan hietonians, nhd yet they nre 
jiot suspected of falsehood. Why than may we not o^edlt those 
thiihg* which arc recorded in tNd'New Testament, altbougirno Gentile 
hlitOfiah$ make any the slightest ment^ of tbetia ? Nay, the evan- 
’ ^elieal historians theraselres do npt all ril^ate the same tlirogs: tliough 
ail of them have mentioned some pUMsges, yet there are others, 
which are noticed ooly by one or two of the evangelists: and there 
Are some things Or persons concerning which they are wholly silent, 
but which are as remarkable as some of those whioh they have com¬ 
mitted to writing. Thus, the speak of ihe Pharisees and 

BadduceeSj and also of the Galileans and Herodians; and yet they 
take no notice whatever of the E^senes by name, tliough they were ut 
that time a considerable sect among the Jews. It is ho reasonable 
objeciion, therefore, to the New Testament, that some things occur 
in Lt^ which are not to be found in very approved uutliors. No history, 
whether sacred or profane, relates every thiogi. The evangelists 
iliemselves do not pretend to dn this: we cannot, therefore, expect 
to find ail the actions of Christ recorded in ibetr writings; for one of 
them who wrote last prdt, thus expresses htmseif towards the dose 
of hia gospel i—And there ore tanny other ihijrgs tukich tJegns did; the 
9akicht if they shauid he xoritten. every one, I suf^)Osc that the 
T»orid itst^ cotild not contain ihe b&okt that shotdd he eDritten. (John 
xiii- 25.) 

** 4f. Several ^ the JactSt r^ating to Ckrid and his mirackst comitig 
Jewst tpoula be dighied as JhbuloiU iy fhte Gentile tunferj, es¬ 
pecially considering, on the one hand, hOw common prodigies and 
Btorres were in that day: and, on the other hand, Eiow su¬ 
perstitious an^^redulous tbe Jews were reputed to be. And as the 
aeeoe of Cb^t^s actions lay at a great distance from Greece and 
Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could not soon be tretis- 
mztt^ thither, the learned Greeks and Romans would regard the 
fifi^ reports of them as idle-or incredible tal^. Beaides, it was 
to the purpose of any author who wrote the life of a RoEcan 
empeisor, or tbe history of « oefebrated war, or the anniia of a par- 
tieidar state, to deecribe minutely a reli^ous sect, begun in Judea 
by one who was rejected os a deceiver In bis own county. Or, if bis 
subject led auch a writer to mention tbe Cbriitum rd^pon, its doc- 
trinae, ndraclea, aitd dbciplea^ he wotjd naturally spe^ of them in 
such a mattnar «i be hknsdf afiected towards them: aod in wl^ 
aomreign contempt the fim Christians were bald, by the generslity 
of pfofine writen^ many of the pasststges addutsed from their works, 
ilk the |weeeding pljgei, sufficient [y attest; Lwdy, the Chmtmn 
icheniGof doctnnc»«ad mond duties wwaoooeraiy fdTlhe received 
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Unet« and maxims of the hentlien, that tt cannot exdt^ anrpnse ttiot 
many of them cared but mquire into evidences and facts re¬ 

lating to iL Manj, hdv^verj wbo did in<(uire, doubtless became 
Christians; their testimeott therefore^ js not to be reckoned berck 
“ One single example'^™^iustrate the three last observationi;. The 

S roternatural darkness of three bourse which prevailed in the land-oif 
udea at the idtne of Christ's crucib^toni and which has been re* 
corded by three,df the evangelists. Is unnoticed by any profane hie- 
torlan: trom which circn(n<»tancc Mr, Gibbon has taken occasion to 
inRinuate' that the evid^ce of the evangelists is not sufficient to 
establish the truth of facts; unless it is supported by ithe concurrent 
testimony of pagan contemporary writers. Speaking of that tlark- 
ness, be tixpre^^ea his s^rpri^^c that this miraculous event *piisHi£ 
v?ilhGut nolke in an age ^fcwriicc and hkiory. It liappcned/ he 
adds^ * during the life-time of Seneca and the elder, Pliny^ who mwt 
Aave experienced ifte immediide or received the earliest intelligence 

cf ike prodigy, , Eadi of these [iLiilosopbers, fn a laborious work, has 
recorded all tke great phetiontetta of nature, earthquakes, meteorSf 
comets^ and eclipses, tchich his ittiiefiiiiga&lc industry ca^d collect* 
Both the one and the other liavc onaitted to mention the greatest 
phenomenon to which th6 mortal eye has been witness since the 
creation of the globe. A distiitd chapter ^ PUny is devoted to 
eclipses ^ an exiraordinary naiifre and unusual tiuraiion ; but be 
Contents himself with de^cribiug the singular defect of light which 
followed the murder of Cassar, when, during the greatest pert of the 
year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without splendour.' * 
The tentances printed in italic^ are thojia In which the sceptical his¬ 
torian has had Tccom'sc to those misrepresentations which unhappily 
pervade too many of his splendid pages. 

** On thiB puiB^^agc we remark, Jirst, that the eclipse being confined 
to Judea, its immediate facets could not necessarily have been expe¬ 
rienced by Scnoca or Pliny, neither of whom could have been on tUe 
spot in the reign of Tiberius, when the eclipse took place: nor can it 
be proved, that they had immediLitc informutioii fren^all parts of the 
globe 4s soon as any extraordinary phenomenon had taken place. 
Secondly, neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any wor^ that corres¬ 
pond to the Tiistorian's pumpout description. Seneca does not treat 
on eclipses at all, in the passage referred to; f ho speaks indeed of 
earthquakes; but only in a very cursory manner, and does not instance 
more than tour or five, because Jus object was evidently not to write a 
history of them, but to invclitigate their fiymptoms, causes, and 
prognostics. The same remark applies to Pliny wi^ respect to earth- 
quaice^. Tiiey are mentioned only tik Introduce philosophicnl obser¬ 
vations, The historian, there!ore, has but very feeble priip?^ Eupport 
his assertion- We may reai^uiably Imagine, tliat if Seneca aud Pliny 
luve recorded all the grwt phenomena of nature, they must of ooursa 
have explored the Grecian and Homan histories, vhdeh were jmnied^ 
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Ately open to their inquiries. Now, [et u* try an exj^riment a$ to 
what thoy hove thrived from tboae sources with rc&pcct to echpsea. 
Do they mention the totul pcHpse of the ^ud, when (he celchruted 
plague happened at Aclicns, jn the firat^year of the Peloponnesian 
u'arf Da they mention the solar eclipaa on the day when the fouo- 
daiioii!^ of Uome were laid f Do titey mention the eclipse foretold by 
Tliales, by which a peace was ejected between the Medes and the 
Lydians ^ It w^uld be too tedious and to ask fdt" many others, 

which might be mentioned xiithout any tear of out quesltons being 
answered in the alHrnHitive. ^ 'rhlrdt^^ ih^ disHncf chapter afPliny, tn 
which, accoi-ding to the' historian's lofty repreaentatiun, we should ex¬ 
pect to IJnd ihc subject of eclipses eihauateil, by his fLill and elaborate 
detail, consists of only ei^Aicen the purport of wJiicli iSy that 

eclipse,^ of the sun are BonietiiTics of' extraordinary duration ; ^uch as 
that wide]I took place on the dcati^ of Ccesar, and during the war with 
Antony, wfjcn the sun appeared pale for nearly n year.* 
this miraculous preternatural darkness did fiot pass without notice. 
For, if Tertulibn, Origen, and EuKehms are to bo credited, it was 


clrcumstaniially mentioned by Plilogon, a pagan chronaioglst, who 
flovirislieil in the reign of tl^e emperor Hadrian ;-f and if Julius Afri- 
canus, a writer of great eniinence and probity, who dourkhed at the 
beginning of the third century, is to be befievtd, an eclipse, which 
corrcBpnnds with the time of the passiorL, was recorded by Thal!us.;|l 
Though doubts have been started by the learned, who are certumly at 
variance respecting these tCGtlmonics (wlueii doubts the histori^m has 
greatly exaggerateef, by poaitively oiiflcrting llmt Phlegon's testimony 
is given up}; yet unices it can be proreti tlmt (lie citalionfi iiv^ Fuse bins 
and Julius Africanus never oxIstLid in the original vroi'ks of Phtegon 
and ThalJik», we are surely justified in giving them creiJit. Uut inde- 
pendenlfy of their teettmonies, there are two others not founded on 
the Btatements of Phlcgon and Tballus, which unequivocally cnnfirtii 
the evangelical history uf ihe darkness at the crudfiiicn, viz. those of 
Tertulliau and Celsus^ In bis Apology fur tlie Cbrisdnna, which was 
liddressed to tlujir heathen ad vcraaries/lWLullIan expressly says, *Ai thi 
moment of i^krws tlfoih iht U^hf drpitrled from the iuri* awd the tfmdu'dJt 
darkened at mem^da^ ; WHlCii wnNDKit is uelatxd :n YOUR OWN 
annals, and is PBiiSEBVXD IK YQUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
DAY.*^ ji If the account of tbk extraordinary darkness had not 
been registered, Teriuilian would have, exposed botli himself to the 
charge of asserting a falsehood (which charge was never brought against 
bin]), and ako his religion, to the ridicule of his enemies, it is further 
particularly worthy of remark, that the darkness and earthquake at 
the crucifixion are both explicitly recognized and mentioned as facts 


* Fiviiit prniliffiftsi, 1 1 lion^lores GoUa defectm i qm1i« ocebo dictstvre Cwsatf, 
rt Aatoniano befiu, totiiu |wae aonl puLlfire condDuo, Plio. Uiit^ bb. h, c. 
tDin.h 14& fitll. Btpuat. 

't InJLtdDrr’t voh vti, pp« Stro,t or vdh iv. pp. 
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by Ibjit acute adversary of Christianity^ Celsus; who would not have 
such an admission, could have po^e.ibly denied them.* 

** Iq addition to the ^Jrbce(3in|*' observations, wc tn^f state that 
many good and solid reasons may be assigned why the profane vnriters 
have no£ made mention of the darkness at th$ cru€ifi>iiof^, which, it itf 
now generally admitted^ was cooBned to the land of Judea, Tli« 
most obvipuB Wf that they might have no sufficient inFormation of ft. 
The prirrinteS ortho Roman empire were very extensive* mid we 
iti general, that the attention ol writers was chiefly conBned to those 
which ^ere ncarettt to the metropoHs. The ancient historimis and 
biographers are remarkably condse, and seldom stop to tnentinn. oc¬ 
currences, which* although they may have happened during the timea 
of which they write, have no relation whatever to their main subject* 
This wofi their general rule, and there is no reason for which It should 
be vjoiatetl merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, or satisfy 
the scruples of t!)o petulant* There h no more reason in tlie nature 
of the thing itfidf why the testimony of the profane writers should be 
called for to support the sacred, than the sacred should be called for 
to support the profane* We may then retort the argument, and in our 
turn ask the historian* and those who have lately circulated his fals4? 
account of' the progress of Christianity, how they can credit tlm ac-' 
counts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, and 
Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not the least 
notice of them^ Rut let it he supposed that the Roman writers had 
received information of the fact in question, it is most probable that 
they would have considered It as a natural occurrence* being aecus* 
tomed to* earthquakes and darkness for whole days together* In con- 
"setfaence oftbe eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, supposing that they 
had believed it to be a preternatural darkness, would it have been cou- 
sistent with their principles at heatlipofi to have mentioned it I They 
must plainly have foreseen what great advantage would have been 
given to Cliristianity by !(' Their readers would naturally have been 
led to inquire into the character of the extraordinary person, at whose 
death the laws of nature were infringed; and this inqv^ry, as it would 
have opened a mure complete view of the new dispensation, must have 
led to their conversion* Hence we collect a very satisfactory rcasojv 
for their silence. Supposing tEiat they knew the fact, and from 
njotives of policy suppre^ed it, their alienee furnfsbes os strong a ^ 
proof of its truth as their express testimony could possibly have done. 

*• Upon the whole* we may venture boldly to assert, that if even 
thjf. fact be destitute of support from the profane writers, it is a defi- 
cirucy which may easily be dispensed with* We believe many tbing» 
upon the evidence of one credible witness* But In the cate before 
us, vtG have no lass than tAree^ whose knowledge of the fact wai ncvet 
denied, whose veraetty ia mdisputable, and integrity not to ba im¬ 
peached* So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon tbeit 
wrltioga, that every person of common dlscernraent Tnust aee thero^ 
and he who is not sadffled as to the certainty of what they relate^ 

♦ See Orlgca contr* Celsuin, Jib. li. ^ 55, p. 9k 
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mutt igjve UP ult nr^t^nsiona tQ u'laurtd judgment^ and be nbafideiied 
to the ipcur^le obstinacy of furlOTtt itceptidum,^ 

An cxatnple taken fromhistory wlU cooGrtn and [llu&trnt^ 
the i^eceeding obeervatlcns.^^^Vo'one hi^piii dayi^ who bns read the 
vhole bUtury^ the pqplah plot in Cbairles the Smtid^i time^ with 
any candour and attention, believes it. "fbe iDooh^irBnoe, and er^ 
way incredible circumstances of the wliole deposUinrif^tl^tber with 
the iiifaoioiis charactert of the witnesses^^nre elude an Yet, 

a circumstance to this day unaccounted ;jpr—the of Sir Bd- 

taund^ry Godfrey,—hwpened give it np-^ir of p^bamllty. Yet he 
would be thought injud^tous to the last degree, who sliould tbence be 
Inclined to favour tlie evidence of TitUs Oates. The case Ibeforo ua in 
opposite, iivdecd, but parallel, Chrlstiouky stnadansng|lortcd by evi^ 
dences of the most unexceptionable nature r yet'^e circumstance of 
Seneca’s and Plinysilence concerning the ecli^e or preternatural 
darkness (admit it only for argument’s sake) is unaccountable. The 
evidence of the Gospel is, huivever, by no means shaken, nor will he 
shaken, till it can be proved that we must be able to account for every 
Ibing in an event, belbre we admit the testimony of the event itself. 

** In short, there is no history In the world, more certain and in¬ 
dubitable, than that contained m the Christian Scriptures, which la 
supported by the concurring: te£timony,^nat to say of so many men, 
but of so many different nations, divided^indeed, among tUemscIvcs in 
other particulars, but all uniting to confirm the truth of the facta re- 
Jated in the gospels. And thcrelbre, even though the ChriatJan zostl' 
tutiou had perished with the apoiAles, and there were notin the world 
at thu: day so much a$ one Christian, wc should have the'^most uu- 
questfouablc evidence that the persona and actions^ recorded in-^STiil; 
Gospels, and attested by the concurring voice of all nations, really 
existed in the country of Judea during thn reign ot'TIburlus, as the 
evangelists have assured us.” (VoL i. p. ^ 30 —^ 238 .) 

To the examples adduced in tins extract may be added anew 
and very curious instance brought to light by the rc^^urcbes of the 
learned, excellent, and jndefutigabie Bishop of Su David’s, an in* 
tcreating account of which has been drawn up by his Icrdsliip in a 
small work now jyiitjf befoi^ us, printed for prli'ute circulation^ 
but not published} and whrtdi cautd not have been known to our 
author when tins part of his w'ork went to press.! A celebrated 
decree of the Spartan senate, it is welt known, censured .Timo- 
tbeus the musician for coinposin|^ n poem unbacoming the 
Dleusiniun mysteries, and for corrupting the ancient music by 
increasing the seven strings of tiie lyre lo eleven; which super- 
Huoua^ number the innovator was commanded to retrench, lest 

* JtfuV Bmnyttn Kofei and Aathoftlirt, pp. 

t bn airivinff At ihe cgsdush>n of the foiardi tolMie of Hr. Horoe^t worker 
wf find ditf ^he'llhhap^i iTBCtalr, Oiotffh lo reccnlly pc^ited, hoinot fils 

A brief ti uSile ttt it, aad ibe Imuipoe io gaMiidii ntt- 

iti thn awihar'i elaboraip aamiaary ef ilv argument fur and DgaiD&t 
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tlie variety of tbe new ^^uslc (Uoultl comTiicc to luxury and 
^fFemlnacy, and be ibJuTJou35 to public virtue. Tbi^^decrce, 
though passed sevefal. centujri^;before die Christlau'eri> and 
though noticed by' Cid^ nn^^ber author9, is not expressly 
^quoted,—wher^ m>m4t« nature, wc might naturally have ex¬ 
pected it—byfWff of the writers on ancient music, or oa die 
Greek% on law and government, till the time of Boei* 
ihius, the ^TOifphilo^pher,'Best known for his work De Con^ 
solationCi wh6;'m Ins’&fok De Musica,^rif a copy of the 
decr^ iUelf, in tbe']^rtan dialect, nearly -a thousand years 
after it was enacted. learned Bishop adduces the fad ns 

a strong argumentthat the silence of several of tbe 
earlier Greek apii J^adli fathers, respecting the celebrated pas¬ 
sage 1 John V* no.proof that it was wanting in their copies 

of the Greek .^latnen^f It may be urged with fx^ual force in 
the present instance; fur it was fai'^ more likely that classical 
ivrite»Ton music, or micienE law, or dialects, should, some or all 
of them, have adverted to tins curious decree, which, from its 
pccalfar style and subject-matter, find the momorablc occasion 
of its passing, could scai*cety have failed, ive might have thought, 
to arrest the attentioriipf persons who were treating on these 
topics>^= than that Gfc^ek and Latlti' historians should have 
troubled themselves much about n {lesmsed foreign sect, or their 
adorable founder^ veiled as lie was in the garb ot humanity, and 
bora after the desh, among a people wliuse manners and opi- 
i^od little to attract the notice of the writers of classical 
aulic|uity, * 

But we must return to our author, from whose remarks on 
the collateral testimony furnished by coins, medals, and ancient 
marbles, we shall quote the concluding passage,—-the last which 
we shall be able to extract from his first vplumc. After men¬ 
tioning several striking instances of this coilaAral species of 
tegtimoTtV} he proceeds to comment as follows oti the triumphal 
tirch of Titus,;]]ftistraung hU subject hy some new and ingenious 
instances in the notes^appended to the passage 

^ " I A 

** Lastly, the triucnphal arch erected at Koma by the Senate and 
Homan people la honour of tbe emperor Thu(t, (which structure » 
fitid subsisting, thougli greatly dami^ad by the ravages of time^, is sn 
ucdeniable evidence to me truth of the mstoric accounts, which de¬ 
scribe the di««a1ution of the JeWiih state ami goyernnient, and also 
relate the conquest of Jerusal^* This ediftce likewise corrAboratea 
the description of certain vessels used by tbe Jews lu ihelt 
worship, which coht^ned In tbc Old Testament. la this nixh, eara 
still distinctly to the uoUeu caDdlestick, the tahlLe of 

bread, with a cup upmi it, anolbe trumpets which were UBeAj|#|i£(i- 
claim the year of jubilee. And there are f everal medals of 
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lid 

quUhedi m wjikli il^e conquejt^r^country fj; represented oi a deBolatc 
teinnle, fining under ^ilrce^ fllbrd a etrJkmg illufitraCJOn of 

the first fferBe.of the Lomentati^Wof Jerfemiidi** 

** It would not have been di^e^tto adduceoumotp^e additionaf tertf- 
rnoniefl from meduls ai^ ivhtch bavet^n c^lected and 

dcfcrlbed by ^At-ious (earned modern travelkrej who have eiplor^ 
Greece and Asia Minor; but tli^ lengtl^ tn cdiapter has 

already unavoidably extended^ forbids ihe prodticlibn bf further evi¬ 
dences of thU kind.-T^Stroni^ef tesdimonifti it U ioipoasible 

to bring fur the credibility ol^ any fact historyi—even of 

the important trantactioAs which have onr own days om 

the continent of Europe and to which the natidB ba^ been a 

party. Yet, nctwitbetandiiig this ‘doud of witn^Cfl, it lias lately 
tieeiJ affirmed that Jesus Clrrist was a my^boLog^i cbarhcterpt gnd 
that tlie four arc more fabrications aiDa;f^pmaocei« With as 

much truth may it be said that tlie mao^ whose ^Bltion so lately dis¬ 
turbed the peace of Europe, is a mythological person who never had 
any real existence. For the events of bis careeF arc recorded in ^ 
variety of documents, purporting to be lAiiicd by the diHerettt govern¬ 
ments of Europe, which have-been quoted or aHuded to by various 
dicily and periodical journals, as well ua by contemporary hiatoriaDs, 
who ptofese to record ihe transactions-^ of the lost twenty-five years; 
and they are sUo perpetuated by fatruetuneaf and rnedalB,^ which have 
l>een executed in order to CDmiueinorate;pArticuiar victarir^ or other 
transactions,’* (Voh i, p* 2fSd^.) ■ 


• Tltt brst fBjmving&flf the nreh of aie to he found in Hadrian Aclnfiij^t 
treottsr, De Spotii^ fei^h Hfer^tatHyiaIrani, In Aricii 'fifiano krtinEe 
Uitrftjvrlh nltji, 410, l^le^hly wvll evifc'Oit^yirple^ of ReF&nd'i^ ylnlr* maybe: 
tecQ ia Srhulze^Jit Coutpcndioiu Arch^ul^igiie Hebraic^, iaii. i»ij, hi. pp, 

ITO^i Svo, t and ulsu m Itie Fmgmrals annmd tn Calcnet^^t Dirtienary, 
no. 14—17, 

t qii 4 A*rfrUonof the n rjttraboteallud^'d tn wnifAlien, wJdioitt ark n owl edge- 
L^ntebt, finm Voln^y, wbg ftr^t manlt; It ii| dote tif iiii^ ^ RuIih of EiDjiiie^/ aii^d 
wlio rrfutrd '^' tike laiie Itev. F^ter Robi^rli, in a learned volume, entitled! 
* ChrlfcihinlTy Vindicarediiii n Berie^af Letters aitdre^ed lu Mr. Volney, In an- 
awor to bl^ Jkmk chlUd " KDin>N” 4Jyo* hondafr, 1800. I'hts b ob^y^uie liutaocr, 
4 iitof mnbr, ttaal.raig^itt be ndduf:vd, of the total dc^^thutirm af catufour in the o|v 
powers (if revelation ^ Mbit continue ti» re-OKjprt the loug nince refuted falsehoods 
of former Ihfldrh, as if they bad never before been nrtswered. 

^ Surb i» tbe WaLerldo Rrid^ orer river Tbafnec, which is *aid to cominiS 
•oomte 4be victory of Waierlou, obtfitaed by Hritiib |irowm, in 181A, over the 
fdicc^ of uuomtiaTte, 8acli aJha ia the triainpliol eolirmn, erected in the Place 
TeodHkme, at Farii, to comBicn]orate the viclorin of the French army in GermnSy, 
Id t805, and ivhifb, acenrrilog to A Idttn Invcrlpilon engraved thareon, ii eoiS' 
posed of tJv Irr^si^^nuou conquered fkoni ibe enemy durii^ a cv^pnign of three 
kionthfi^. 

^ Of LhU decoriptiop are the * W^erloa Medah/ ditf^buied by order of |Hr- 
I Jiawent, nod 04 the of the Airill»b ihatLon, to iIk illuslriotti general and 

ihe bAft^e oficert and eoCdij^rs who were engaged in loefOocabTe bnulf of 
Waterl^ci ^ qod t^so (be hfaBtifnl »ed^ of medri^ lately iiruck uoder ihe di recti ud 
of Mr^ndir, lo cotnibenm^t* the whievemenla of (lit ^rithh army ^ to which 
Ay ViS^dirl 4b4 derlev ^ FfOnth medal^j otoally catted the Napoleon Medali, 
Ibr rhe girpoM vf tomsMux^airi^ (b« acbreremeati of the Preneb artniei* 
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The argument oil the genuirietiCTSj auliientioity^ tin corrupted 

C Teserration, and inspiration of tli« holy Scriptawi^ is Ibllowod 
y an ample view of tlie argum^^tt aiFor Jctl by biiracleftiitKi pro- 
plieey,' and by a diBCJwaioii of ihe evidence of their 

spiration^ from the Eubtimity and excellence of their*doctrine^— 
the purity of their moral precepts*-—the harmony which &nbsjsit& 
between all thiir parte,—their.preservation to the present lim^ 
"—their tendency to promote ttfe tefnp£H*ai and eternni LiappLucsi. 
of mankind, as evincifdtby an historical review of the bcnciictal 
effects actually producixl in every age and .country by a cuidial 
receptiou of the Bible;—to which is added a refutation of the 
namerous objeettops lirged against the sacreil writings in recent 
deisCical publications. A copious appendix is subjoined to this 
volum^ comprifiiag a particular cKnuuiiation of" the miraclcf 
GUp]K>s^ to have been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, and 
of tlie coriiradktiotiit falsely alleged to exist in the Scriptures;— 
£uch as ^contradictions historical jiiid chronological | oontj'utlic- 
tions b^ween prophecies And their accompUshTDcnt; contradic¬ 
tions io morality; apparent contradictions between tlic sacred 
writers theinst^ves, and between sacred writers and prafane; 
and lastly, seembg contradictions to philosophy and the nature 
of things. This comprehensive discussion is fmlowed by n table 
of the 3iief prophecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Teatament, and an examination of, the Apocryphal 
booksitff the Old and New Testament. The topics which we have 
^ledy enumerated occupy nearly hve himdr^ closely printed 
pages, the contents of which It would l>c impractic^tble for us, 
in our limited space, to abstract; especially as the work itaeli' 
is A condensed al)strgct of whole libraries of ibriner authors, 
who have treated on the subjects discussed in it, and whf^se iu" 
vuluable labours in vindication of the Bcriplures might appear at 
first sight to have rendered those of the present winter superfluous. 
Ind«d Mr.‘ Home seems himself to hare orij^tflally thought so; 
ibr in the former impression nf his work, which we have com¬ 
pared paxsivi with thepre&eut, he gave only a brief outline of th^ 
general argument in mvour of the Scriptures, and rcferml his 
readers for further iii£:»riiDAtion to a lew of the most valuable 
treatises on the sulnect, being tmwUUng, as he states, unneens* 
aarily to augment their In pre[)aringthc second' editiob 

fi>r the press, he atstes that it *was lii* original inteittjon t<>^con- 
dense his former remarks, and to subjoin to them a few additional 
consideratioQs; but be was induced to deviate from his de^j^ 
by the extensive elronlation of inddel publications, ydtose avowed 
ooject was, by insimiatioiis, and the utiblqshi|ig'^^ 

assertion of oft-refiilad objoctioiis, to undertuino and 
religion of Jesus Chnst;^*" the pillar of looiel^f 
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. Hcrnv's Intfoduction to 

i > 

of nftticns^ thif 'pa3:«nt b? hocmI order; which n\one ha« power to 
curb the furjr and to oecutir to every one hia 

rights) to the'laborious, the' Reward of tbwlt industry; to the 
rich, the ei^yment of theifWitteiltb ; to nobte*^ the preservation 
of their hoiM^rs; and to prUices, the stability of their thrones/' 
The auth^ farther^states himidf to have been talM opon by 
nomo.frQin'the press ^(in conse^^e, we corwiude, ofuseful 
and seasonable’ work published two or tbf^e y^rs since, entitled 
Ddetn Refiited, or^4^ain a Chrl to 

consider and relate, if he could, the urged tigaiiist the 

Sacred Wntinga. jjattnioned^^^e not to 

ahrink from the task; and as the the Scriptures 

have in some degree varied the ground of tWir attacks, he in- 
dul^d a hop^ and we think justly, that a tetnperatc discussion 
of tlie subject^ expressly aiconiinodated to'-the present times, 
woukl not be unacceptable to biblieal students, who may be 
called upon, bc^h to ''defend their oWu laith^^and to'etrengtlien 
that of others, bgr.iust the iusidiouB^ attacks of ihfideliiy* Ho 
adds;' that to bb own mind the result of his laborious biquiri^ 
has bi^n highly sntis&ctory; for, not having access to alt the 
luminous and abkdefences of Christianity against the itiddtls of 
former ages, he wns obliged to examh^/in many Cfts#6 de 
the innumerable contradictions alleged'to exist In the Scriptures; 
all of which be found to disappear wli(en subjected a candid 
and attentive€xain]ti;^iou. The gross and illiberal milbner in 
w'hich most of the pi^licatiotis in question Imvc been execjil^i 
seemed indeed to pkice them below .the contempt of ever}^ "gentle* 
man and scheter; but we agree with the author, that notbiug 
is beneath nolSce that is calculated to mislead the ignorant anti 
unwary; besides Avhich, ^ome of the objections urged by the 
writers in quesdon are so speciously expressed, or, to use a com- 
jnoti vpbrase, tiiat the3" really demanded considerable 

inforih fldou and*' research to prove ih eir foUeh ocm I - Th i s rewi ark 
may^pply ^ ttie^ wor)^ of all writers of ah egos. It w'ould l^e easy, 
for example, to take up any Ot^k or Latin classic, and roundly 
to a&serc, with very little labour, and in half a dozen lines, that 
they contain^ftaiii gross mistakes, tnconsistencies, anachronisms, 
&c. which chains even a go^ and njpe scholar might be daya 
or weeks m autrstactoHly dispMving^dod which the uneducated 
will, of course)'be disposed tb believe'on the cw^fident of 

the assertot* Mr* Hprxie's labours, lherefor4Si are not by any 
means'si^perfluous)-^d we are glad to findj, that whUe the So- 
cie wtf br Promoting CfiVistian Knowledge, other tesjjected 
in^^jp^ons, ds welli^ltidividtral detj^nici^'^d have not 
thought it dblogatorif to the!)' character to lirvn the poor against 
th^'uihdet wilfea of writers ^bom tt would stain our paper to 
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nsnic, Mr^ Horne has prepared, ft panopJy; for perfoii^ of educa¬ 
tion* and given to the D^r)d a new Scholar" ly^ainst 
the attaeks of modem infidelity* Hia iir«t.volume may^icide^ 
be considered the mosiL'^mpr^bti^ive D&tmmslTfitm Kvia^elicfi 
ill our Jangu^e* pftint offt^angement, it ia funaupanor^lo 
the celebrated ^ork of that name by the learned Huet; andr'^''' 
far as we jiftfceke* not a single..objection of any importftDCtt’* 
which the peryoi^ae ingemiity ^. Qiadem sceptics has l^n able > 
to raise against ^e sacred writings, has escaped tlkc author's vi-^ ^ 
gllance,'or remained unrefutedi ' ^ 

The variety and' importance of the subjects discussed in the 
first volume bnvp detained our attention so long on them, that 
WG can ofier only a very measured notice ol' the rtemainder of 
the work. 

The eecond volume is divided into two parts. The Jlrst of 
these parts treats,of sacred criticism, Jncludhig an historical and 
critical account of the original languages of Scripture, and of 
the Coghfttedialects;—an account, (with numorons fac-aiinilee) of,; 
the prlmipni MaTWScriptu of the Old and ^eiu Tcjfftuienfi, whh a 
hilHiJOgraphivitl and crUveai Nothe of the c^uej prmted EdklofUff. ^ 
and the dlvisioti into cUapl^ra and verses; aft^ which follow 
a HUtQFf.4f ancient and fntodem Fersionst and thahr ^pplkation 
io biblicat’ Crkimtn and Interpretation; Illustrated with foe-si mile 
specimens of gf^ntal versions executed at the Si^rampore press. ^ 
In tills ^rt of^jhe work, the history of the ai^torised Mnglish 
particularly ebusidered, arid the Jiter4*y character of 
iU vmwable translators satisfactorily vIndieat(Kl against the cavils 
of some lute writeri. The benefit to be derivetl from Jewish nnd - 
Kabbinlcal authors is next discussed, and the genuineness^f some^. 
important statements of Josephus, the Jewish historiun, ably vindi-^ 
cated. 1 These dls cuss ioa* arc follow ed by disscrt^lions on tlie fol¬ 
low ing list of tt^ics:— f 1. On the iraiipTfi Teadivg^ii ike Sacred 
Texfj mill a digest of the chi^crltkal Cantjns Jorum^hing and 

ihsrru % On the quotations from the Old IVtanient in 
the New, with new tables of the quotations at length, in Hebrew, 
Greek* and English; shewing, j&s/, dteir rel^ive agrcctnent 
with the Hebrew and with the Sepioagint;, and, seamdiy^ 
whether they are prophecies cited as-Jtt^rally fulfilled; or pro¬ 
phecies typically or spiritually fulfill^ f or prophecies uocom- 
modated; or simple aliusiont to tW OU Testament; and, 

On ihs Foeiry of ike Hehfmusi constf^ion, its nature^ und its' 
different species, with rules ifi^^^und^tunding )£- The rewnt 
publication of Mr. Jebb, entltl^ &cre(i Literature,'' belng'^ 
an application of the principles of Hebrew poct^ to the IftrtF 
Testament* hc» enab^d^Mr. Home tb enrich thi& chapter iwth^ 
much uew and inter^ng mat^r, not to. found fir»t 
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1 

«dllSon of hiiworki** 4- Oh.‘ Harmouics of the Scriptures, in- 
dudtDg remarkt'tm'Ae prtaciples.oti which'ihej should be con* 
^rocud. " f ^ 

The secot^d part'^of thcf.inSiliinie U appre^riated to the inter* 
pretation.df Beripturef ahcl comprehends —An injmtigation of 
itc different senses, litemi, i^iritunl, and tjptcal, with rules for 
fiscertmuing and tfatermining then);—the s^ification wards 
ajtd fdvrasi!0i with rnles for ibve«lig«ting them 5— erripfuitic wards; 
vnl^B- for the investigation of emphases, aiid partkuiarly of the 
Greek art tide i^siH^idiary.means for ascei^ijiing the sense erf 
Scripture, such fts the analogy of language ptaraiilel passages, 
Gcheija, giotssaries, the subject-matter, cotSi^t, scope, biscuricai 
circumstances, and Christian writers, both "fathers and corn- 


men tators. 

The author next advances to an application of the preceding 
principles to the historical interpretation of the flense oi' Scrip¬ 
ture;—the interpretation of its figurative language, coinpre- 
Leuding the principles of interpretation of tropes, *^gures, alle¬ 
gories, parables, and proverbs;—the spiriumii or mystkal inter¬ 
pretation;—the prophec^^ vicludmg ruks 

4xscertainv^ the sense of the prophstic wiithigs^ ubservations on 
the accampUshment of propfi*^ in general^ emd of tha 

f^edtotions rei<tiive to the >Mess^ah ;^lho interpi'emtion oT' tbe 
tmea; of the doctrinal and moral parts of Beripjtate; and of 
me promises and'^^reatetliihgs therein conhwOjG^^aihd lastly, 
#Ae tTifermtial fntd'ipractical readhtg tf 

The copiens Appendix subjoined to this volume contains, 
smongothc^ valuaole articles, bibliographical and critical notices 
of the principal gramsmM^ knd lexicons of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Cognate languages ;--^f the remarkable editions of the 
Septuagmt Greek version of tile Old Testament; of the prin¬ 
cipal writers^ on fhe ctitkism and interpretation of tlic Scrip- 
turce; and a ^4ect Hst of commentators and expositors of the 
notices of their works* 

Such arc the contents of the second volume. All those 
chopterSp the titles of whieh^^o have given in Italics, are pro- 
enmentfy valuable to biblical students, and particularly the 


* We (;H4tiipt kl puss bjr thU t^jporfunity fvUjiiiul recotnmendiag Mr* 

JebVj Mworki# ihe study af InttretM. in biliUatl «nd phnnkf^kat 

pmviitt* tearoeil' anther hast Indrril apcaFit a new minr of i.ilfr' 

Taftir 0 ,'"in only diicaTtrirvd much tuluttble ore-tiliTwlf} but en¬ 

abled oihenMO ^ ror iit^#,w1iii abundant proipect of tucceM* We at** inclined 
4a rtilpk he h»i Krii|ii^.ili3tKineei^ pushed hh syalema Itllle too ; but tn the 
loain, ti mU on fdb^nriat baiiiuf ^outid^eritlciita, nait mIN proyea valnable 
eiiMddiary in ibr laterpniatiMt uf -ibe'eTaBgdlcat nlhi^ical 

■nertu of the ilioa;|h are vabordEimte to ||e itnportsnce of Un pnKl- 

pal arKULUFiit, vrbirb li tathrow tt new and lai£rcU.1tlji Itfbt on the jtructure apd 
ImerprciatiDa df the Kew TeilatncaL " 
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chapter on varions readings, and that on the quotations from the 
Ok! TestiUDent in theKew, Indeed diereis not n chapter or 
secLion in tliis volume which docs not nflord materiab for selec- 
tfoiK We are compeilcd, iiowcvei, to restrict our extracts, to a 
single passage relative to a inb]«ct wliich Ims giicatl^ exeitised 
ingenuity, as it has divided the opinions of phllosophei's amJ 
critics; we mean the testimony of Josephus respecting our 
blessed Lord. Mr. Home has brought forward the adverse 
opinionii and arguments in a concise form, and, we tiiink^ witb 
triumphant Let our readers Judge for thoniBclvos. 

The pQss^age in question is as follows: 

** ‘ JVea ih^re ima# abojii thii time Jems, a Ufisc Man^ if it ht liPOiJui 
to cuif him fi man ; /or fit perfoymed fliaay tcofidtr/al morxs. He tw a 
teacher of itich itten at rccfiwd fh tnith with piccixure. He dretr over to 
htJii iwflJiy of the JeveSt anti aho muni/ if the Ortftilrs, Tliis man waa the 
Ciiri&t. And when iHlotc (d the instigation of the principal men among 
£U, had cf>ndemjifd io the eross, thoic who had Ittved him from ih frst^ 
not eetae to adhere io him. For he aypeand tu them alive again on the 
third da ^; ihe divine frophctu hattag f'arefald these and fen thfutsand 
■ Other Timderftti ihiagt ran«rnrfl|f hm. Jindihe irik of ike Chrhiiantf 
30 named fram tnhwU iu thisime* * 

Thifi^pasaage hae already been given in Vol, L p, 215, as a proof 
of the orodtbJhty of the New Testament history: it repeated is thU 
place, in order that it may be more conveniently Eubjected to the test 
of erkical examination. The genuineness and credibility of this testk 
mony ha^ been questioned, on the ground that it Is too favourable, 
hL hy a Jew to Christ; and that, ff Josephus did consider 
JesubTHie the Christ or expected Messiah of the Jeu'S, he must liavo 
been a believer in bim, in which case he would not have dispatched 
the Tnicaculous historj of the Saviour of the World in one short para¬ 
graph. When, however, the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed^ 
wc apprehend that it will be found to preponderate ntosc' decidedly in 
favour of the genuineness of thk teetimony of Josephuy. for 

1. It is found m alt tie copies of Joseph ui’s works, which are now 
extant, whether i^priuted or manuscript; in a i/ekm? translation pre¬ 
served In the Vatican Library,! and in an Arabic Version preserved 
by the Marouites of Mount Cibanus. 

** It k cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Ruhnus, Isidore of Pelusiuoij. 
SoTiOTTieti, Cassiodnrus, Nicepborus, and by many otherit, all of whom 
had jndlj^putabJy seen various luanoscripts, and of coJii)iderablc actL 
qaity. 

5. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist,^ 
but also James the first bishop of Jerusalem.—* us' (be sayj) 

* astemtkd tke Jewish Su^kdrui, and brovgit kfore if Jjmss the 

* Aot. Jii<h lll||S^iil, nt. ^ ^ 

! Ikrituiss (Aj^^ Ercltftiiutici, wd aoaum rcMo tbm i}f« pHiiafs44 
tbit Hebrew TraulatiDodf Jn»t*pbiiii WOI Joarked willi no'ObeltK,. vltkli vaaid 
*nty b&K hero dau by a dfeir. , . . 

} Ant. Jud. lib* xvLiL c, V, ^2, ' 
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Brother of J^sd;^ Ttiho is called Chhtt wi/A some others^ ivkom Ae ddivered 
(tver to he slotted ae tj^ryictGrs of ike This tlie a^tlken* 

tici^ which has never been dUputet^ or suspected^ contains an evi¬ 
dent reference to what had already been relied cDticernlng Christ: 
for why else ahoulJ he describe JatneSj—a man', of hmi^lf but llttie 
kdowrij^ai^he brother of Jesus, if Whad made no to^'Ubn of Jesus 
beibre?' 

“4* It ia highly improbable that Josephus, who l)as diicuseed with 
cuch mintueness the history of this period,—mentioned Judas of Gali¬ 
lee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretendert to the character of 
the Messiah, as well as John tlie Baptist ond'^ames the brother of 
Chfist,^^i>ould have preserved the profound^iit silence concerning 
Christ, whose name was at that time 90 celebrated among the Jews, 
and also among the Bomans, two of whose historians (Suetonius nod 
Tacitus] h^ve aistinctly taken notice of him. But, in all the writings 
of Josepbda, not a hint occurs on the subject except the testimony iu 
ijuestbn. ^ 

' ** ft 13 morally impossible that this passage citlier was or could be 
forged by Bitsdhms who first cited it, or by any otlier earlier writer. 
Had such a forgery been attempted, it would unquestionably have 
been deteetdd by aome of the acute and inveterate enemies of Christ- 
lani^ : for both Joscfdtus and his works were so well received among 
the Eomanf, that be enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had u statue 
erected to lus memory* HU writings were also admitted into the im- 
perfal libral'yt the Roms os may further bo considered os the guardians 
of the integrity lof hU'text; and the Jews, we may be assured, would 
use «U diligence, to prevent any interpolation in favour tfftiKk CiirUttan 
«au$e. Yet it cannot be discovered that any objection was eve^ ngdf- _ 
to this passage, by any of the opposers of the Christian fai^JTTiTthc 
early ages; their eifence therefore concerning such a charge is a de¬ 
cisive proof that the passage is not a forgery, indeed, the Chris tiar. 
cause is so for from needing'^y fraud to support lit* that nothing could 
be more destructive to iu' intarestj than a fraud so palpable and oh- 
trunve. 

To this strhng chain of evidence for the genuineness of Joseplius^a 
testttnony, variojs objections have been made, of which the following 
-arc the principal; 

** Objection I. ThU passage was not cited by any earfy CAriVf- 
inns Mare Bmtbimt sack as Jmtin Jlfarfyr, Ckmnt of Mexandna^ 
Tert^hnon^ or Origen: nor is it cited by Chrysostom or Pkotius^ who lived 
(fter his time; ^ 

ANSWBB^^Tliere ia no strength in this negative argument against 
Eusebius, dilwu from the silence ofthe antient fathers. The fathers 
did not cite the testimony of Josephus, 1* either because they had no 
copies of hla #ork's; or 2* bect^use hi* testimony was foreign to the 
design which they m writing; which was^to convince the Jews 
that JeruB woA the Mctslati, out of the'Old'T^Unmt, and ebnse- 
queotly they had no need of other evideoce; or 3, because, on account 
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of this v^ry teatlmony, tlij& cvideoce of Josephus was^disregarded by 
the Jews memBelves,* 

’ “ Objection 2, The passage w oucslitm wtcrrvjffs ihc ortkr of tht 
narration.^ and is unlike tkesi^k of Josephus^, 

“ Answer*'—I t is introduced Iiaturally In tlic course «f the hieto- 
rian's narrativCt the order of which it docs disturb. It is ]'ntr<^ 
dneed under the article of Pdate^ and connected with two clrcuui^ 
stances, which occasioned disturbances; and was not thej^uttlng of ' 
Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciplei aflar 
him^ dedoring lits resurrection, another Tory cotisjiderabio ciremn- 
Btance, which created very great disturbances ? And though Josephue 
does not eoy this in express term^, yet he intimates it, by conuecting 
it with the two causes ot'cammotldn, by giving so honourable a testi¬ 
mony to Je&us, and idling us that he Vas cruoihed at the instigatioA 
of the chief persous of the Jewish nation. It would scarcely have 
been decent in him to have said more on this head. The following 
view iif the connexion of the passOge now under consideration^ will 
confirm and iUu&tratc the preceding remarks* 

« In h h Jewish autii]uiuc3 {Book xviiu c» L) he relates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced CeesaT's iuiagca into Jerusalem, and 
that In consequence of this measure producing a tumult, be commanded 
them to be carried thence to Cmisarca. In the second section, be 
gives an account of Plbte^s attempt to bring a current of water to 
Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of the &acred money i 
this also caused a tumult, in which a great number of Jews was slain* 
In the third section lie relates that, atavt the satHt fiV^e Pilate crucified 
Jesus, wBo was called Christ, a wise and holy man : (f 4*) al^cntt the 
ehot he addSp onother sad calamity put the Jews into dis¬ 
order, ^iich he promises to narrate after he bad given an account oT 
a most flagitious crime which was perpetrated at Kome in Che tcmpl& 
of IeIb: and after detailing all its circumstances he proceede 5.) 
agreeable to hie promise,'to describe the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome, by the emperor Tiberius, In consequence of tlie villanous con¬ 
duct of four of their countrymen. Such is the connexfon of the whole 
- chapter: and when it i9 iairly considered, we may»safely challenge 
any one to say, whether the passage under consideration inlerrupca 
the orter of the narration i on the contrary, if Ix be taken out, that 
connexion js Krecovembiy broken. It is manifest, that Josephus re¬ 
lates events in the order in which they happened, and that they are 
connected together only by the time when they took place^ 

** With regard to the objection that the passage in question is un¬ 
like the style of Jos^buf, it Is sufficient to reply In the quaint but 
expressive language or Huet, tliat one egg ii uoi more tike another th<Ht 
is the st^le (f this passagt to ^Ae general style if his teritisgs. Objfso 
tlons from style are ofteu fancifufi and Daubux has proved, by actual 
collation, the ^rfect coincidence between its style nod that of Joa^p 


* Thcubave re To led oEdection » exambed in detail by Profeasar Vernct, in 
hli TrolU dc la Yir\X6 de u RMificn Oireliejiae* ibmc ii, pp. )65*-^|. 
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phus in of his worlis.* This objection, thereforCj falts to 

the ground. 

** Objection 3 ,—The tcttma/tj/ o/' Joscphas cotitcrning Jesus cQuIti 
fioi ptiSsiMtf have £cca recorded him: Jor Ae. u/a\ «o^ ani^ a Jfai* but 
aiso rigidi^ ^ttachtd to the Jcuish rcligioji. The tsprestiotts are not those 
a Jt-a, but of a Chrisikn. 

** Answer.—J osephus wns not so addicted to Ids own religioin, as to 
approve the conduct and opinion of tlic Jews concerning Christ and 
]UB. doctrine. From the mod{;ratmn which pervades his whole narra¬ 
tive of the Jewish war, it may justly be inferred, that the fanatic fury 
which the chief men of bis nation exercised against Christ, could not 
but have beeti displeasing to him. He Ims rer^dered that attestation 
to the innocence, saiictity, and mirBclca of Christ, which the tideUty 
of history req^uired ; nor does it follow that he was necessitated to re¬ 
nounce on this account tLie religion of his fathers. Either the enm- 
luon prcjutlices of the Jews, that their Messiah would be a victorious 
and temporal sovereign, or the indifference so prevalent In many to- 
ward.s contra T cited quest ion e, might have been sufficient to prevent 
him from renouncing the religion in which he had been educated, and 
embracing a new one, the profession of which was attendei) with dan¬ 
ger : or else, he might think bimselT at liberty to be either a Jew or a 
Christian, aft the same God was worsliipped in both systems of reli¬ 
gion, Oa either of these suppositions, Josephus might have wTitten 
every thing which this teettmony contains; as will be evident from 
the following critical estammation of the passage. 

** The expression,'-^" if it At iaafut to cat! tunt a mow,**—does not 
imply tliat Josephus believed Christ to be (»cm 1, but only ah extrsor- 
dinaty Ttian, one whose wisdom and works had raised him abp^Hifnr" 
common condition of humanity. Tie represents him as haviijg** prr- 
fbrvted many wo¥iderfi/i iieorks” In this there is nothing singular, for 
the Jews tliemftclves, his con temporaries, acknowledge that he wrought 
many nitghty works. Cam pare Matt. sdii. xiv. 2, &c. and the 
pftridlel passageft in the other Gospels. Josephus further says, that 
he tins a teacher of twrA men as gludty received tAs truth with phaavref* 
—both because^ the moral precepts of Christ were such as .Tusephus 
approved, and aho becau^ the disci pi t^s of Christ were influenced by 
no other motive than the desire of discerning it. ** Be dredfovtr to 
him ffwiny, both Jem^and Gentiksf How true this was, at the time 
when Josephus wrote, it is utincceraary to show? The phrase, This 
man teas fir Christf —or- ratherj Christ was this man** (# 

3 p),—by no means intimates that Jesus was the Messiah, but only that 
he was the person called Christ both by the CbrEstiaps and Roruans; 
just as if we should say, " this was the same man wi he natned Cbiist.” 
Xfifts is not a doctrinal name, but a proper name. Jeaua was a com* 
name, and would not have suSeiettuy pointed out the person in- 

^ ^ -------■ I ■■■' ■ > ■' ■ ■ ■ I ** *■■ * fci 

* Daubuz, Pro Tetllmonlo J^iiefihi de Jesu Christo, roirtra Tsn. F.ihmni 
(^vo. t^fid. no^.) pp. ISfi—w5. Thr whole oT this DHserlstion is r#-' 
lasted at iIk md of the iocond voluine of Hmvetcamp^s edit ion of Josrphsa'* 
wotki. Mr. WlkHtob buabridged the calliuion of Dsabui ia DiHertation 1, pp 
prefixed: lo bU tmalatToa of the Jewish biitorfaa, fdid, Londoa, 1137. 
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tended to the Greeks and Romans. The name, by frhicli he vras 
known to them, was ChratuSt or ChH^UtSt as we read in Sucionius 
and Tacitus j anti if (as there is every r^snii to believe) Tacitus had 
read Josep'huSp be most probably took tha vt^ry name from the Jewish 
historian» With rc^rd to the resurrection of Christ, and the pro- 
pbede^ referring to mm, Jiisephus rather speakthe langiAge used by 
the Christians, than his own private opinion : or else he thuui^ht that'' 
Christ Liad appeared after his revival, and that tlie prophets liad fore¬ 
told this event,—-a point which, if admitted, and if he imd been con- 
d&tent, ought to have mduced him'to embrace Cbristiarnty. Uut it 
will readily be Imagined, that there might be many drcumstances to 
prevent his becoming a proselyte ^ nor is it ellhei' new or wonderful 
that men, especially in their religious concerns, should contradict 
themselves and witltsUnd the conviction of their own minds. It is 
certain tliat, in our own times, no one has spoken in higher terms 
concerning Christ, than M* Rousseau; who nevertheless, not only in 
his other writings, hut also in the very work that contains the ver^ 
eloquent eulogiuni alluded to, inveiglis ngainst Christianity with acn- 
mouy and rancour.* 

** The wbuLe uf the evidence concerning the moeb Litigated passage 
of Josephus is now before the reader ; who, on cnnsiderlng it in aU 
its bearings, will doubtless agree with the writer of these pages, that 
it rs GEKUiNEi and consequently n^rds a noble testimuiiy to tbo cre¬ 
dibility of the fucts related in the New Testament/' ( VoL ii. pp. 513 
^ 3 ] 7 .) 

The tliird volume, comprised in four parts, contains a sum- 
tnory of *bib][cal geography and antlc^uities. It is enriched 
with very numerous iilusti'iitions of the sacred writ^ 
ings, dr^n from the Greek and Latin classics, and from tlic 
researches of modern travellers. Many of those of the last class 
are quite new to biblical scholars, being taken from recent works; 
several of which, from their date, must have been published while 
this volume was actually passing through the pre^; so promptly 
has Mr. Horne uvallea hiniselt of every new source of biblical 
information. '* 

Tlie following is a brief n^inaiy of the contents of this ad* 
mlrable epitome of bibUcaf^pogrnpby and antiquities:—l^art L 
contains an outline of^HE historical and physical geography^ 
or THB HOLY LAND—dncludmg its name, boundaries, sucecissive 

* Aii^hdljc to tSe Life af Dr. LarcJn^r, Kon. 13E. X, 4io* v. pp. xIt* 
—cItUI. W«rkd, Svo. vol. i, pp. clv.-^xlviit. Vtrprt, Vrfflii d# 1% 

lUliultiJi Ckf^tieiio*, tom. ix, pp, I—Hnel^ Dernciostmlm Pro*- 

pOEitift III. v«L. L pp. 46—BreticfanFid^r*! C^pU^i Thevtufiix Judecfiraiii 
t FJavti JoAtphl ScripC4>llecla (Svd, L^pEi^ IS) pp. 69^—£4, Sec 
ako yitiiUas Ftoviattx^ or a Vlpdiculion of (he Testimony ^^iven by Jiaepbus com ‘‘. 
ceruLng our S«viiiiLr Jeini CLirfs^t, By Jacob Bryaoi, Ejiil- 8iro. Lotidoo, ITSO. 
Dr, John J(ui« hn* ahnwn thai Jowiihni has aUud«d u» tJu;spread of ChriEttanUy 
in olbcf parlE of hifl warktf lee bri ** Serica of lutporlaiit Facts, dcnioiiiitratiaf' 
the Truth of ihe Ghrinian JlelifiOiii, drawn frcmi^ the wriUncB of iis frieodi ana 
eMDciict ia ibc tint aid secoaditcqlurtei,^^ (fivn, Landoo, pp. 9~S9. Re 

contlderi Ihc jewiih liistorlan nj a Cbri^tkin. 
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political 4^ V Ifoue^ a topographical account of the city of Jcrusalenr, 
adescriptipn of Jowls)i climate, seasons, prod actiondeserts 
’Wc shall exhibit to our readers on oxampto of the success with 
which Mr, Hortie has laid under ■cootribution the ample stores 
of inodcra vovagcFs and travel 1 era for tlic illustration of bitillcal 
literature^ We allude to his elucidation of the horrors of ilic 
Great Desert traversed by the Israelites after thdr departure 
from Egypt/ The passage will furniah a general specimen of the 
interesting manner in which he enriches his descriptions by new 
and entertaining, as ivcll as highly apposite citations:^— 

'f The va?t Desert of Ar^i<t^ reach fog from the eastern side of the 
lied Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, In which the children of 
Israel sojourned after their departure from Egypt, is in the sacred 
wrUmga particularly called The DassaT; very numerous are the allu- 
Gioos made to it, and to the dli^lne protection and support, wliicli were 
extended to them during their migration, Moses, wlicn recaj)itulatiiig 
their various dcltrentnccs, terms this desert o desert luitd nyid 'vaasie 
hovding xuMderness (Deut* lOd^and that profit and terrible mider^ 
ytess^ wherein were scorpions and drought, ^here there was i>o water 
(Dent, vlii, 15*) The prophet Hotua describes It as a Imd nf great 
droi^hi (Hos. xiii. 5*) »ut the must minute description is that in Jer. 
ail fi,—^ iond tf deserts and tf a load of drought, nnd if ihr shftd&txi 
ff deaih^i^ a land itmt no man passed through, and where man divelL 
These characteristics of the desert, particularly the want of watcr^ will 
account for the repeated mitnnurmgs of the Israelites both for food 
and water {especially the latter^): arid the extremity of theH snAeringa 
is tbua concisely but mast emphatically pouttrayed by the pt^kniat' *— 
{evil- J5,)f 

“ //angry and thirsty, tiiEiH soui. taikted iti 

“ In thia our temperate climate, surrounded as ive are with perpetual 
verdure and with every object that can delight the eye, we tan f;carcc]y 
conceive the horrors encountered by the hapless traveller when crossing 
the trccklcfts^ands, and exposed to all the ardours ofa verttcnl sun. 
The most recerA as well as the most graphic description of a desert 
(which admirably illustrates the passant ^bove cited), is that given by 
the enterprising traveller M. Belsoni, researches have contributed 
so much to the elucidation of thesaci^Tn-Titingp, ^Speaking of a desert 
crossed hy him in Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Red Sen, 
and which Is parallel witli the great desert traversed by tlie Israelites 

■ » ■ ■■ -'■ *■-■ H H I • » -- 

* Ihlt cTpreHiOEi bsi ucrcis^'d ihc iogendly of cOmmentatArs^ wlimc opinions 
ate tvcl1«d by Mr. Kijiacr (OaicrvatiQni, voh Iv. pp. U5, It^), but iht±eorrect- 
sevfc of the piopbefic dC'Scrl^lon » mufirpita by Ibe exhtenco of a jinailar desert 
in Persio* It i* a tract nf land broken into derp ratjina, dsitHiU^ tt/wnfltr, and of 
dreariritMS wUhaut axatttpk^ Tbe Persian^i have giv^^n to it ihe cXtraorrilAttry but 
emphatic appellJUtlnu iif Mide^^ei-MoatdtreA, or tbe Plalley of tAe of ^atk^ 

(Unrtcr*ii Second Jauraey, p. 16^0 

f See ihirlIcniArly Tfvm. 3 lx, t—and xxL 5, 

J Id (be diriilian Okacrvfr fw IBIO, pp. I-"*®, there ii a nrw and efrjCRBt 
vemion or tbe tumdred aud levntti pnalib, acCoDpaaied with ci Uical nnd explu-^ 
atflry notei, from ibe fren of Mr, Anbdfacon Jebb* 
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on the ea^ieni side afthat eea* he wja, ‘ It is difitcuft tJ form a correct 
idea of a doserf, without hairing been in one; itja an endkas plain of 
sand and scones^ sometimes mtermised with mountaint of all sTpes and 
heighUj without roads orsheher, without any sort of produce for food^ 
The few scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, that only^appe^r when 
the rainy season leaves some raoisture, barely serve to feed wild animals, 
and a birds. Every thing is leA to nature; the wandering vnha- 
bitanCs do not care to cultivate even these few plants, and when there 
is DO more of them in one place, they go to another* When thete 
trees become old and lose their vegetation, tlie sun which constantly 
beams upon tlicm, burn; and reduces tlieni to a^es. I have seen 
many of them entirely burnt* The other smuller plants have.no sooner 
risen out of the earth than ihe^ are dried up^ and all take the colour 
of straw, with the oiLceptton ol the plant AiarafrAj this falls before 
it is dry, 

** ‘ Generally speaking, in a desert, there nre few springs of water, 
some of them at the distance of four, six, and eight days Journey from, 
one another, and not all of sweet water; on the oontrary* it is generally 
salt or bitter; 40 that, if the thirsty traveller drinks of it, it increases 
his thirst, and be suffers more than before. But, when tlie calamity 
happens, that the next well^ which is so anxiously sought for, is found 
dry, tJie misery of such a situation cannot be well described;. 'Hie 
camels, which a Jurd the only means of escape, are so thirsty, that they 
cannot proceed to another well: and, if the travellers kill theoi, to 
extract the little liquid wlilcb remains m their stomachs, they theini* 
selves cannot advance any farther* The situatioa mu^t be dreadrul, 
and admits of no resource. Many perish, tdctim£ <tfthe most horriSL 
iLirsi It is then that the value of a cup of water is really feh. He 
that Itas of it ie the richest of ail. In such a case there is no 


dl^tiuctioD. If the master has none, the servant will not give it to him; 
for very few arc the instances, where a mim will voluntarily lose his 
life I0 save that of aoother, particularly in a caravan in the desert, 
where people are strangers to each other* What a sUnationfor * hwtj, 
fi rich wh;, mr^ans the owner of aU the carauons ? He h duing 
r 17 cup of 
one lih 

tber they m ^ _ 

be made to rise—iw oiwr has ilrcagtA to UJi/jt—only be that has a glass 
of that precious liquor lives to walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies ton. 
If the voyages on seas are dangerous, so are those in the dcserba. At 
SCO, the provisions very often falli in the desert it is worse; at «ca 
fttorms are met with; in the desert there cannot be a greater atorm 
than to bnd a dry well;—at sea, one mceta with.pirates—we escape^ 
we surrender—we diei in the desert they rob the traveller of all his 
property and water; they let him live perhaps, but what a life! to di^, 
the mo&t barbarout and agonising death. In short, to be ^irsty in 
detert^ vekhtnid watery exposed iu w huming withoast shdter^ anif 
itocES ^finding ^ther^ is the terri^ fftof a'mOn cum 

pheed iHf and one tfihe greatest saffkringt that a huiffan bimtg can iu^ain* 
the ^ee grow injUmedi iht ton^t and iiweU; a hollow sound heard 


water —no one gives ti to htm—he offers all Me possesses — ho 
n^iheff are oU duing —though by walking a few bourn fat'- 
ieUt be saved* If the camels are lying down, and cannot 
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in iks ears, wAwJt on deq^^s^ and the hmine appear to groav ihid^ 
■and it^atticd ;~^[] t.n«S6 f^elmgs ariose from the want of a little water. 
In the midfit of alt ihlt fnkery the d(K:eiiEu] moraisef appear before the 
iravelter at no great distance, soniething lil^e n lake or river of deer 
freab water** perdianca a traveller w nut undccelvedj he hastens 
hU pace to teach it sooner; the more he advances towards it, the more 
it goee from him, till at last It vanished entirely, and the deluded pos^ 
aenger often adlea, where id the water he saw at no great distance P Ho 
can scarcely believe dtat he was so decdveil; he protests that he saw 
the waves runnmg before the wind, and the rcncctioo of the lilgh 
xocIeb It) the water. 

** * If unfortunately any one falls ^ick on the road, there is no nlter- 
Dalive; he must endure tlie fatigue'of travellmg on a camel, which is 
irouhlesoTTie even to healthy people, or he must be left behind on the 
aand| without any assistance, and remain £0 till a slow deatli come to 
relieve him. What horror] What a brutal proceeding to uti unfor¬ 
tunate eick man! one remains with hiuij not even his old and 
laithful servant; no one will stay and die wltli him, fdl pity his fate, 
l>ut ho one wilt be his companIon*^f 

“ Tlie phenomenon^ hero described, ia produced by t diminution of 
the density of the lower stratum of the atmosphere, wliich is caused by 
the increase of heat, arising from that communicated by the rays of the 

• Terrific as thtf above rifScriplUn ii, U itcniiflrmfd in moitof irs detaha by 
^uinluj Cur4iu>; who, desenbinf the of Alexander the Great ufid b^army 

the detert] of So^dtaun, thu^grnphirally dellpcalcif tt]i borror!!^:—AmidiiL a 
dwrth of uater, dripair of nbtolning iiny kiadli^ thirst before naiurc eiciied It. 
Tbrau^hout fiicr hundred stadiA nnt a drop of moisture aprin^B. Ar stfon ta the 
of idminer pervndet the uti]d», every (hinif is dried up, d^ in a kiln always 
byrnhi^t Sieomirtg tfic firvid ppjftar^ litce a xvrfoM^fva^ a 

doitdtf Vitpoar durkeof the day..T/ee htalf which romcieitcet at dfiKU'e^kirustt tke 
Anffltaf yuicet, Jhfi'jr/er« tkf skin, and causet intarnat fiii^qitimafiV>i, The aoldierj junk 
tiuderdeprebton of spirit!! cau&cd by bodily debility tJuint^Curt. lib- vii, c. 5- 

+ EHxonrs tTarralivR of hit Operatipm oihL Resegrehes itt l^gypt, diC,, 
l^ondoUf idSO.) pp. 311—^43. In ftnoiher part of hii volmne* Mr. B. more parti-» 
ciilurly dcscrtbcb the miraga (forbiTcIi h the appelLsliun by which (lii^ |ihcnoiiienoti 
if non cDiniDonty htuiwn), In tbe following tetdia: *^1t giciicruUy appear^ Like a 
i-ikc, 80 uiiuipvcfl by the wind, ibut every thing above ia to be &iHii) movt dis¬ 
tinctly reQccled by It. If the wiuJ agUnteany of the ptaAls that ri^!^ above lli4 
iiorixoti of the mirnge, the motlou ts seen perfecily at a great disiance. If ihe 
yrnvelkr elevated much above the mlroge, the apparent walcr aeein^ le^a 
unUed and Ina deept for, m titr eyes look down upon it, there B not thickuesa 
enough In the vapour on ibe surface of the ground hi conceal the earth from the 
aighi; but. If ihc traveUer he on a level with the horizuP «f the mirage, he cannot 
Bffi tiiroufli tr, s« Hint it appears to fiim dear water. Hy putting my head flr&t to 
the ground, and iheo mnniiltug a canid, (he height of which from (be ground might 
liiivc been khout ten teel at the matt, 1 found a great difference in the nppoaranife 
of the lairage. Qu fippronehlDg ic, ii becomes ihinner, and appears hb if sgUated 
Ivy the wind^ like a field of ripe earn, it gradonllj TaniBhe*| m ibe traveUcr ap* 
l»roadie$, and at last entirely di^ppears, whCH he ii oti the tpob’* (p. iOfi.) Dr, 
Clarke hai described ibn mirage, ns it appeared to hiai op his journey to Rosetla, 
in l&Ol. (Travels, toK III. p.STt.) Similar deierlptions, but none bo fo>l as that 
rif Mr. Bdzoni, may be teen la Flphtaitiuve^s Account oflhe kir^gdam of Canbnl 
tp- London, J81 SOf Aijureir’s Geographical Memoir of the Ferslaa Em¬ 

pire (p. !33,4tii. London, tB15)| aiid ia LieuL Pottiugcr’s Travels in Beloacblelaa 
and Sinde, (p, l65/4la, Losdo&j Ifilfip) 
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'Sun to the eand with whkh this stratutn lo ifnmedipe contact* Tfi]» 
phenomenon existed in 0ie great desert, of Joda^arOnd ti expressly 
alluded to by tlie finhilme- ^d ^ele^ant Lsiiiati,* predicting the 

Ivlessingt of the Mesa] ah'a spirituals kingdom j say It— . 

** -The sand f shall hccoma <t paoltt 

**‘ AHd thff tki^y soil bub&Iing ^rings. 

And it is not Inoprobable that Jeremiah infers to the ser^b or mini]^ 
TV'lienj in pouring forth his complaint to God mercies deferred, tt& 
«ay 9 , fViU thou be aUagci:her unto me ne vtatlirs fhal be not sun (tnarglnii 
rendering of Jer* xv* lii), that IS, which have no as the S^tuagint 

translators tmve rendered it, euA 

“ Frightful as the horrors of the ^deserts arc, th^ are augmented 
beyond description, should the traveller be overtaken by one of those 
sand storms, which prevail during the dry seasons* Sometimes the 
high winds raise into the air thick clouds of dust and sand, which, 
descending like a shower of rain, most grievously annoy all among 
whom they foU, and penetrate the eyes, nostrils^ ears, in short every 
part of the human frame that h exposed to It, At other tim^ the 
sands are drilled into such heaps, tliat, if any storm of wind shovitd 
ariBc, tlio track Is lost, and whole caravans perish in the inhospitable 
wilderness. Such are the showers of jyowder and dmt^ with whi(dt 
Moses denounced that God would scourge tfie diiobcdLent Israelites, 
in Deut* xxviji, S4J'J . (VoL iiL pp. 53—57.) 

The second part of this volume treats of thjj political AifD 
MILITARY AFFAIRS of tho Jcws 00(1 othcr Tiatioiis mentioned ia 
Scripticte*-inclu(Jmg the political xtaio of the Jews from the 
patriarchal tjmes to the Babylonish captivity; tinder the Ash- 
inoncEafc princes, the sovereigns of the Herodiati family, and the 
Kouian procurators ;^ihe courts of judicature j theprin- 

dples ff liie crimiml Itnt/ of the Israelites; their legul proiceedings 
and punishinents; — Q^ia^Rormn jndicaivrc, manner of trial, aud 
Ireatitient of prisoners, as mentioned in the New Testament— 
tritci/ixioit, comprising % particular illustration the circum¬ 
stances attending the crucifixion of our Saviodr'—^JcwjsJi and 
ilomnn modes of computing time—tribute moiioy—foj'ms of 
making covenants and contracts; ^nt/irary of the Jews and 
other naiions^namcly, the composition and discipline of their 
armies, tlielr mode of warfare, their treatment of the conquered, 
and their niiUtary trophies nml triumphs. 

]’art III, discusses the ecclesiastical awi) sacked apfairs 
of the Jews, and other nations Incidentally mciuiem^ in the 
Scriptures, arranged under ilie heads of including 

^ -Ly—UJ.1— ' ' ^ ' 1 

■ ^ ■ z 

* 1^. ixxT, T- Blitlop Lowtb^fl trapilatlaa. \ . / 

'f The rererfcd u* bj liAiab, l> termed hy tbe Arabs, 0 ^ by 

the llebrewi iio [[ieR^p)( and to thin dfLy the Pentiiiu aoJ Ar»ht mittiifie qf 
by aq elegant laetAptiori to vxpresit disHtpntuted kape. / ' 

t FragoicPls Stipplementiry to Chlm'i Pl^onary, Sov 114, , , 

t ■ 
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the tabernacle [md its contents—the temple of Solomon and the 
«e&)nd temple—the tynagomiea and their service ;—sacred persons 
'pv'^comprieing an ocooiiitt o? the Jewish church and its members 
*^he Lcvite^ priests, high prophets, 'Nazarites^ Eecha- 

bitcs, and oljfef persons conftecrateci by vows:—jacred times and 
rites observed by the Jews^-^^eir orainarv worship, sacrifices, 
ptayerH, lasts, the' Sabbath, and giteat annual festivals of the 
passover, day of p^ntecost, fisast of tabemaclee, day of atonement, 
&astsof Pufim^and dedication of the second temple, the sabbatical 
year and year of jubilee of religion among ike Jews 

—their icfoLjtry, and Jewish sects—together with a description of 
the moral and religions state of the Jews at the time of our 
Savioui^'s adventt 


Part IV, is appropriated to a consideration of the fkivate 
xifB, MANft^ss, coai'oMs, MAjNOFAcrtriuis, &c. of the Jews and 
ether'D at ions; including Twet/rfoge^ and nuptial cerewonies^di- 
Torcjpsr^birth and education of children— their comluion 
houses and fiimiture—dress—^food and entertain* 
xocnts—private intercourse and forms of civility and polite* 
nesfr^^modc of traveUing^hospitalitj to strangers-—studies, li¬ 
terature, sciences, and philosophy—ogriew/fMre and mral eett- 
7K>7ny—man ufucturcR*—trade and navigation—festivities, ibeacri-^ 
and other amusements—diseases—art of xnedicinc— 
riies (Uid mourning Jxtr the dead^ 

The appendix to this volume contains, in addition to chrono¬ 
logical and other ublcs, a geographical index of the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible, especially iti the New Testament, 
including an abstract of profane oriental history Irom the time 
of Solomon to the captiviu, illustrative of the history of the 
Hebrews as referr^ to in the prophetic writings, and present¬ 
ing historical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empife!^. 

We fear we*inay have wearied our readers by these summary 
enumerations j but having undertaken to notice such a publJca* 
tion as the present, it seemed both unjust to the author, and un- 
^tlfifactory to those who wish to know what his work contains, 
not to present a brief outline of its principal features. We claim 
to ourGelv^^thc privilGge of reviewing books and authors, ^ either 
in the anti^uat^ or in the tnodern manner; either as critics 
aa esfiayisti; either making the book an apolo^ for our own 
remarks, making our remarks aubservieot to me book, as the 
case may requirOi In the present inatance we have preferred 
our uuthoris volumes to writing a dtssertkiion of our 
own; which, howler, our readers are at liberty to conclude 
We cofihi'hav? with '^mirable eiofect, if it n^ ioll^ in 
oiir intifinadda. 
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ir we do not transgress in the same mantwr till ^ another 
equally exempt occasioti^prefients iuelli we sball probai^Ijr not 
repeat our offence for laaoy years to come; fbrj ^riouilj 
speaking, we know not when we are likely ng^in y> ee^ such a 
ma&s oj valuable : and itiultlfKHone biblical matter distilled into 
any single work.: In the volume immediately l)efore us,-> which 
the auwor modestly entitles only/^ A skiich of biblical geogra*^ 
phy and antiquities,” it will be Ibund that/ew, if any, essentiat 
topics connected with sacred antiquities have been omitted. In 
our enumeration of the contents or this volume, we hare printed 
in italics the titles of several chapters which appeared to us pe* 
culiarly interesting and welUexecuted. We shall subjoin one 
passage as a ^ecimen of the whole; and which mu^t be our last 
quotation. The author is speakingof ti» discipline and militarj 
triumphs of the Komans. 

" The strictest subordination end ohediBrice were exacted of^eiy 
Homnn Goldier, An allusion to this occurs in Matt. vili. 8, W; to 
understand which it 1$ necessary to state a few particulars relative to 
the divlaiotifl of the Roman army- Their infantry were divided into 
three principal classes, the Hustaiij the PrinctiJ^Sf and tLic TrianV, 
each of which was composed of thirty manipuli or companieSp and each 
znampulus contamed two <X7iiuries or hundreds of men; over every 
company were placed two centurjons, who however were very far from 
being ffgual in rank and honour though possessing the some oIHce. 
The triarlt and pnnerpea were esteemed'the most honourable, and had 
their centurions elected firstj and these took precedency of the cen* 
turiona o^he Hastnti, who were elected Iasi, TZic humble centurion^ 
who besought the aid of the compassionate Redeemer, appears to liavd 
been of this last order* He was a man under that Is, of lh& 

Principes or Triarrr, and had none under him but the hundred 
who appear to have been in a state of the atrictcit military subordina* 
tion, as well as of loving subjection to him. / am, said^he centurioti^ 
c man under authority, ftawng soldiers under me, and Imjf to thh maiv 
Go, and be goelb, and to another Come,, and Tie comcih ; and fa 
slax^e (T« /etfAw Do thisf and he doeth it^ TJie application of hja 

argument, addressed to Christ, seems to be this;—If J, who am a 
pemciii subject to the controul of others, yet have some $o coropletely 
subject to myself^ that I can say to one, Come, and he cometh, &c#* 
how much more then camt thou accompliih whatsoever thou wiliest, 
being under no controul, and having ^ under thy command*'^ 

** There ore two striflngpassagesitl^^lTian^s Discourses of Epictetus^ 
which giyjujy lUustrate thU speech of the centurion:—Speaking of th*f 
Saturnalit^ he We agreed to play Agamemnon and AchiUtitL 

He who is appointed for Agftmeninon saya to me—* Go 
and jbree owwy BriteisJ^l oo.-^ ,CoMa.*^/ come,y —A^u, 4 W 7 ' 
coursing on all things being under .divli^ Intpedioii, 

»■ !■■ ,1 ■■ | i I . . I ' l . .• ' . 1 

* Dr. A, Clarke oa tdatt^ vUL 9* ' 

f AiTjan*s Epictetus, beaki.c, SS* ^ In (Mmi, tmisUlioii,lU fA l?>) 


13^ Hornes hireductmti io 

* When God (&nimiCtnds the jilanta ta hlos^omf they hhssoras^ 

When he coMt^Aand^ theto. secd^ When he 

cpmnmnds theiito f^teir Jhdt* When 

lie comm(tfidx ibem.tl^ £roW fipe. WhjE^q he cojinAioftdA thent 
to ftsdt end tStd anifto temflio in^ti^t and invotved {or 

conU^Cted) ^ey tUiut^ remain anp inactive. * 

NpV, tubaVdinatbo^B^ve^d to by;ithe centorton 

iivitbouttU^ibofltpaHi)|!eEj|!i modern.tjeqd*b |he East: ^irlee- 
Kanoihi B cnpdvc Ghoorkha chiefs' vrho^^vai .^pgi^chfing to the Briltsh 
head^^quartert^^'-^n being inter^gated'concerning the motives that 
indneed hitq to quit his native larid, fuid enter bto the sot vice of the 
Rajah of in ibe foliomag very ibpreejslve luanner 

* ffiffster^ihe rq/afl| scut mei. He sa^s ia peopki—^to otte, * Go 
you Our^^qiy tftl^^atherf * Goyott lo CashmirCf or to a»y distant 
pari*^Mj^iJ^ordt ih^:4lave ojaBYs;'ii is notifl/—None ever inquires 
into the of an of the rajdh/+ 

**ln hia*’epistle tOfTimothyi who appears to have been greatly 
dajdSed and ulspirited by the"opposition he met with, St« Paul animates 
him to fortitude, and among other directions encourages him to enhube 
HAED snte as a good soldier of Jesus Clirist (2 Tim. It. 3,)—and what 
hardship a Eoman soldier supported, the following passage in Josephua 
will abundantlj evince. It is the most striking .comtccntdry upon thU 
text that ever was written* * Wiien they niarcfi out of their imcamp- 
ment, they advance in silence and in great decorum, each mau Jiceping 
lus-propcr rank just aa m battle* Their Infantry is armed br^st- 
plaiea and helmets, and they carry a sword on each sidct 
^ey wear on ttieir left side Is by iar the longest, for that ori .the right 
ia not above a span’s length. That select body pf infantry,' which forma 
part of the generaPs Jitb-guards, is armed with lances and bucklers^ 
but the rest of the. phalanx have a spear and a long shield, besides 
which they tiear a saw and a ba^kett a spado and a hatchet; they also 
carry with them a cord, a fiickle, a clmin, and pFovisioni for three days I 
MO that a Roi^an foot-soldier is hut very llitle different from a 
ox BtntDBU.’ X 

** It Is well J?iiOJwn that the Roman sol'diers were not allowed to 
Bnarry: by prohibition the Roman providence, ax much as poasiblc, 
otirlylng t^iceep their militsry dtsembarras&ed from the cares and dis- 

_A. '•' • ■ ■ - ■ -.- ■■I II Ml I ■■ Ml !■■ I 

*-Arjrimfl!i bpictetof!, herpk k c. 14. Raphdti Aupotwtioiicfl io Sacrum ficrip- 
ttrrain, ex Bd^oto, vot. i, p|i, f 

I Ffa»r?^ttoletoa tlie llUh at the Foot of the Hkiala MovuC^lUt, p. . Loa- 
dofl"; ■ . j:. > 

I JdKphtijv Be Dell. Jwtl. IHh, 5* \ fi* The foltew±dg parlicalant cciIJected 
fir^'EoiiiHW »feiilti0Tf,'wilt canflrin wad itlitaErnte tfte iiateiB^iiis nf Jofephus:-^ 
'‘The load wbkh a uldter currh^\itato«uIncredible(Virg. tjeorjr., iiL 

344c'^alvl. BiKT,4K 10<)t vktitaff, (d£«ffriA) fiMT jfifitnqtidaj^t(Ciff,TuBC. il* 
iMWetliaes. Inare^liiv. £pit« 5tdi etnalEy earn, ni being lighier; Kunctlnic^dreEt 
1Vb^(cftd!lil« diwi, Tb.4S0, aiBiiir«w bPfl£et,a mau 

tact, an M and n' ibiraf, a chain, a pot, <bfv. xxviJi. 45* 

Hofut. Hptkk'Jw; l$.),i|iaicci^ mbMy ifarea^air faur, enmUAet twelve (Lit, hi, 
STlt'the-itrhble oiaoufttlrg I«illix9^pfe6rndf wrigbi, bettdet arou- for a Jioidaa 
•oldier comldered theweot m dlmilra IwfiM w pa«| of bbatelf (aroift'. membm 
mill In docebut. Cie* Tare, ii, l6)**'»Adwii’i llomBii Aotlquittei, p. ^7i* 
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tractions of seculat life* To this law the a^iostle reftiis* no o7ie itmt 
tvarrcth^ ^NtAvatETH amizt-v with the; AVtAiMA of life; 

that he juaj^ please him ^koHdth chosen him thht a soldier^ ($ TitiK li* 

‘ “ The names of those who or were cashiered for misdmiduct,, 

were expunged froa:fthe moster-rotl/ To this custoiit^ prnbabifjt the 
following text aliud^: in this vrev^ttie simllitudo is very strtkiogt 2 
voiU not DtoT oui out ^ook ' (Eev, iii, $;) f ■ 

** The tnampti^tit advancement of the ChrutiBn religion through tho 
worlds St^ lE^auL colii^res to Che irreslAible of a victorious orinvt 

before which every JhrtiJUd place, 'aad all ppposiiionf how\/brniidfi^ 
eoeverj yietJed and fell. Cor. x* ^(1) 'Par the tecopom of our teatfore 
are not carnal^ hut mighty through 0(^ to the pmUng doivn 6f ^^no^fF 
h^s: casting dovm ima^natitmSf^’dnd every t/iing titat exaheth its^ 
against the knowledge qf_ Gody and hrittging snto captmty cwty thought 
to the ohedience of ChrisL^ Having spoiledprinetpaUhes and pmvers^ 
he made a sheio o/'thent openlyf triumphing over them, 

** By a very striking metaphor, taken from the pay of a aoldter^ he 
repreaenU the loages with which stm rewards those who ^ghi imder 
her hannerCf to be certain and inevitable death. The wages [j orsI^^ 
ia DEATH* 


“ Our Lord in that wonderful prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem 
accurately represents the Roman manner of besieging and taking cowns^ 
^wliicb was Dv investing the place, digging a deep trench round it, 
and encdnipassiDg it with a strong wall, to prevent escape, and consume 
the inhabitants by famiuc. The days shaU come upon ihee that thine 
enemies shall cost d TJiENCif about ihect and compass thee eouj^o, and 


keep thee^in^ on every sidei and shall lay thee even wth the ground^ and 
thy children vMhin thccy and they shall not leave hi thee one stone upon 
another f ^catue thou knowest not the ihne ^thy visiiaiion, (Luke xx^. 
42,43.)'! ‘ 

la expatiatlDg upon the dilBcuUics and distresses with wlitch the 


* TVff Sc DTiiJii -rivoijtaf tux litypylt *■ y* TPi' DioU 

lib, ix, p,.9dJ. Reientw, Tliritui spmkiii^of lumr Itninnn Nh];iic 

conjnpib !iasci|iicndii neijtifiakpdii liberlsGueti, Tachi Aaualci, tan ii. lib. jxita. 
cap, y, SlO, |>iibLiD, • 

4 Ilia Jiowrvt^r pinstbifi that thhalliidnii may be drawn fram cicif tiff, In irhrcJt 
case tht meanlni^ nf ihs abov^-clled: pa$;Mi^e vtkll be Lbh!—A» )n itat^:^ and 
those who obtained fyeedomaud fcUaw»hip were enrolled in the poblic 
which earfilmrol was therr tille to ihe privUrgva uf cJtiEens{ in the kiji|; af 
Uraven^nf Etie new JeniGuiCfn^ eaj^sges to prvjcrve fn his teffiiler and eurvlmeot, 
iathe book pf life, the names nf (hii>e, who, like the faitlifnl memben nf ihe 
church of SoT'dif, ia aeorrapftd and supinelaci^ty, ihall pretetfeallc^kince, ontF 
A faithful ditharge of their Cfariitian dutiei. He will own thrm us hiit feUaw 
ciii^eit?, beforemetibadnDj^liL Compare Mature, SS, Imke xii. S', $ee. alto 
JpGalpliir, £6. Ezek- ittf. v, E^od, xxxth, 3^. Dan, xiL L Mak ill. ]6..f4tke 
x+SO. Dr» Wnodhonsenji ibc'Apocaljptr, if, 64, 

j exceedfogpowerful,' iMoKi la called cr«oi' eiwvcdlBg- 

beAutifnlj Actv viiU 90* l f u . 

\ See the cnnqnejiT nf rhe Gdipet and ifi tmiatih over Idolatry in ■^verj^lrlkiAg' 
manner represented by Eiucbliu, lib. x* CaiUiib, . ' ' ,, 

II Rom, vt. S3, fuiy of 

Brlngio;^ money tO' pay the army,wd7infl^H(ilfcarn, tom, U p, 668*' ^Oxan. 
At^r fcliOMe r* teim iiA^e trv> rfi; p. bSf* 
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firit pfeacbeVs {of th§ Goejrel^ conflicted, the ^o(tU Paul m a atrong 
iigiire compaiea their^ to that ef an pt^t up in a narrfsu 

^ice-^anttwed nri not U^aBy precluded from an escape* 

—their coi^itfon to^ th^ I^Megree ^erplea:^ and tcr^ched^ yet not 
altogether (Sl^Jor. iv. a*J We are troMcd cm 

ev^^det yet not^c^reiwd^ are peay/eicd, mit not.in despair, 

" Once ni^t aij&oitg thtf d(hLer m * hi aiy honom and r ecom pen oes, 
ri^ and df p^iioly bestowed 

upiiDthe tfiptriouB conon^ upotr'^ety' m^/wDO^' aeting worthy 

the aiatin^^ed bn^]f by Hs valour and hia virtue 

ailusM to this cuatom beautiful nnd.strfkmg are those many 
paA^ugea ofaacrod Sermture^ which represent Jecua Chriatj before angels 
and the whc^ aaeembJed loorl^f'aoktwwletigiT^ tttd applauding distin- 
gii»hod and publicly cbMerring trovane of immortal gior^ upon 

vidorhtse hollnesa. JSe ihou Jait^td unto death; I 
will f^iix iM a CROWji ^i^e. ‘ (Rev* it, 10*) Blessed is ihe man that 
epduretfi-ten^piaiicn i tohen he is tried, he shuU reu\<ct ihe cnowir 
^ lye jfJainafi t- the Lf>rd hath promised to them that loi}e 

fli«* Wkm the shepherd shait appear^ ^ shall tecetMe a chown 

y glorif ihfft jadeth not fftiqy. (t Pet* v. 4J / hare Jbughi a good 
pgnt, i have ynished my course^ I have Jeept thejaith: Hence/brth 
there is laid up Jbr me a crowu of righieottsnesSf v?hichthe Lord the 
righteous jtwfer shall give me or that day.' and noi io m» only^ but unto 
ALL them also that love his appearing. (2 Tiiir* iv, 8,) 

“ V. £ut the highest military honour chat could be conferred In the 
lioman state was a irittmph, or Bolemn procession, with which a vic¬ 
torious general and Ms army advanced through the city to the csipitol; 
and which was tbe most grand and magniflcent spectacle ever beheld m 
antient trmef* Aflcr a decisive battle gained, and the entnjplete con- 
quefit of a kingdom, the most illustnous captives in war,, kings; princes, 
and nobles^ with tJieir wives and children, to the perpetiia] infamy of 
tbispeoptb, were, with the last dishonour and ignominy, led in fetters 
before the geiierars chariot, through the public streets of Rome ; 
scafFolds being ever'y where erected, the streets and public places 
crowded, and this barbarous and uncivilised tintiod all the while in 
the highest eitcesses of joyi and in the full fruition of a spectacle that 
Wfn^ ft reprt^ch to humanity. Nor was only the % sovereign of large 


* roltf oTiA'' {ib 

+ rams iXii€i; He receivnf several rrMnu tf 

gfti^nn 4iiQC4«t nf victnirle^r Diiiii CaKinli hft. S34. oHt* Aciiiiur, ytd, 

ctiocn doiiMi.J^ibricU od ioc, T»f 3i v«vit^7igr*iri Ss# t .Ta Ihcst 

whv hail ^MHjfllCTCil ia the tiaTat fn^i^emcnt he^avfr ct^mu vHi- p* 

5^, See pp* ^Sh S» nlib Jnicphijs sayft'ttVBtTiint^j^ve ^neviif 

who bad dtit!n|^ii)iph«l tlirmidvci i|t uT JerOBtilrin* ^rifiivdUF 

Myjcitif 'v#4|0-pvi£' Jlisl* Ub* ril* P* 4U4, Bieealitn p* 4I£, Hav^rcainp* 

■ > . I ^'“C _ lA ■ vm rH.A ___•- bl 




hbd yoaf^ uoiUlt of ihe fsAlra oftilt cswitry^-A^Bt hod tbr up- 
iiwD"evetif^>«1ii^,W4tb t^rmr, Rfid wt«w reapoo elnHiai 
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aad opulent kiagdcms, tl^inagnanimoug ber(^* vrho fought va^ 
hautly for hid country and her UbertieH, the weak dmd tender tex^ 
bom to an happier young children t itieensihle of their 

wmtdied condiUoo, led ii|f'!tnpmph; but vast numbers of 'wgggdDBi 
full of rich furoitueo; atatuedi pictures, plate, vasc*^ veeU, of ^rhich 
they bad stripped palaeee and the housea^of the gt«^; and carta 
loaded vrlth UieLlTOa they had taken from the enemy, and with the 
coin of the etnp^n they had cooqueir^ pifluoed, and ensla^edi 
preceded the tridmphai car. On this moit splendid oocaaion, impe¬ 
rial RomV was a scene of universal festivity; the temples were all 
thrown open, were adorned with g^Unds, ^and tilled with clouds of 
incense ami the richest perfumes; tj^e spectators were clothed In white 
garments: hecatombs of victims were alam, and the most snmptuou# 
entertainments were ^ven. The illustrious captives, after having 
been dragged tiuough the city m this procession, and thus publicly 
eiEposedj were generally imprisoned^ frequently strangled and dis^ 
patched^ in dungeons, or sold for sl#es.^—-To ieviral of these well- 
KDOwn cu'cunistancee, attending a Roiftan the sacred writers 

evidently allude in the following pas^agea^ in the ^rst of whichi 
Jesus Christ is represented us n great con^tffffior, who, aRer having 
totally vanquished and m^u^ated all the emptres and kingdoms of false 
religion, and overturned the mighty of Jttdaitm and 

Paganismf supported by the ^eai and p&tLe^ulj celebrates a most 
magnificent TniuuFU over them, leada them in proerssionf openly 
exposiftg them to the view of the WHotE world, as the captives of 
his. arD&ipotcncc, and the trophicti of his CospcM Having spoiled 
principalilies andpviverSt he made a shotAf them openfy^ Iritim^ing 
over them / []—The second passage, whose heautifui and striking 
imagery is taken from a Rontan irimnph^ occurs 2 Cor. iL N<m 
thanhi b^unio God^ who always causeth us io iriuwtph in Christy and 
tttakel^ iNanj/hst ihe savour ^his Asouiledge by tis in every place^ Par 
tee are unto God a stoeei savour Christy iu them that are ^avedy and 

ihut it wa» hifi lot whit^h (hej lamenfed, ^nd thot they w^ro rei&rdlets of (boir 
own. Phitarchi V^Is, In j£fnlK tom. pp. 186,187, Edit, 

* Tbut, at the cnodiiiion of the secofid Piihic wor, Ihc Tfnoiidiaii and 
^inian captive gentrak wrre ted mtritinipli, Appiao turn, i' p. 86. edit Totli, AmsU 
1670, Several kingv, prlnct^, and j^eijierii!i were aUn Led m Poopey's triumph. 

'j- Pitalarcli, in bis Hf;cuun1 oT ihe trLnmph (»r A^miliu^ at (hr Coliqnrat Mai^^ 
dun, repretents (hit trsj^ical cimifn^lunce In n very alfrclinif.inaDnei'. The ktuf^f 
t/ii/dre» were ntid ted captive, and alonp; with (hem a train of nurarfit and tururf^ 
and f[OVoraDr >4 atl bAlhed to (rare, atfrlchini^ oul (heir hands (o the siieeturan, 
and learjilp^ the children to esLreiKaji^l inpplirate (heir mercy. There were (Wf» 
buy I and p ^jrJ, wboBC tender a^e rendered (hem imen Bible to the great ncit «f 
their calamity, and this their tnfleniibilUy wai the miKiafTectlnf rircoTnilBnee la 
(heir unhappy eqndUioa. PUtnreh, ,£iaik tom. Ik p. 186. See alio Appiao, v, 
417, edit, Amrt. IflTft. 

J For example, Aristobulos king of the Jewi, after laving been expoied, aad 
dragged thrai^bi (be city in Fampeyr^i Itiuinpb, was, imniedlalely afjtmt^ 
cwion.wM eon^lodeilLpuc to Tigranes, mme time •'‘“'•"Mi.Aeptoo 

d; Beltii Mitlirid. p. fl9. imL 1 « 70 „ See elra 103. „ 

^ Loflep plurinpi ctpiivqi ax Birtnidi^,4A|e eurruni dqxlt, oolbin bbb hsids 

DDindjuif. Lify,U^ vk|^ 4Q& edit. ' ottski: i ' 

n Oolm. iL evnof, LeadLo| khemi la triumph* 
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in them that perish i to the one ta>e nre u savour of death unto death / 
tmd to the othen ^ ^ unto Ij/e^ In thit piAissagej God Almightj, in 
■¥eryBtriking <entimeftt and ^qnguage, represented as leading the 
Apostles tntbe w<»ld^ shearing them every trher<s 
&5 the montidlt^U ^gti^ nhd oaetcy, and by their mean^ di^us^ 

e#^ in every^bee ih«"jodl(>w of/the kn<^s^iedge of God-r^in refet^nea 

to a triumM^^^heii aJi ^e teniplei were vi^b fr^^nee, and tbe 
whole atroj^dtllied petfunie tf'Atid Uic apostle, ;C&^uinf. the alluiion^ 
addSy ,(h^t;ihU odour woaiJd pro^ means ^ of sorae^ 

epd deftf^ioR of others^oalFi a trjj^fijph* the. pomp and pro- 
oeiBsToD was concluded^ ^ame of the captives were put to death, others 
nmtedaHoe^i. (VoU iih p, 22^-p.^^a^ ^ 

The fourth volumes on Wh*cir^ ^an afflv touch in paBsing, 
is approprUt)^ to an analysis ,^riptute»/ Jt contams copious 
critical .premies to all tbe canon [cal bnokss and synopses of their 
several ct^tchts ^arranged ^der the bends of AutUor^ 

Date^ Caii^nical Aujthointy^ Mvgummt, Scope^ Synopm Cm~ 
ients^ and $tyle^ wjA occasional remarks on topics of peculiar 
difficulty as they occur, in drawing up these synopses, the au¬ 
thor has presented■ as far Us possible atone glance, a compre¬ 
hensive view^ of the subjects contained in each book* We knowr 
not that ^y question of importance which has beeri agitated re¬ 
lative to,Qny particular book, whether entii^ly or in part, 
been oyerlppked* The results of the niost learned inquiries of 
scholars of every age and school, arc concentrated in this, and 
indeed in every other; part of the work, divested of that exces¬ 
sive philological speculation and heterodox neentiousness, which 
characterise the writings of many modern i>iblical crkioc, parti¬ 
cularly those of the German school. Would that all among 

* Cftiudli J 1 & to IrlQmplit leadftli about in triumph. 

Efl'^auSiu^ij Kdu He wn« \tA In triiifnph and then pot to ilirfith, App^in, 

p, 4US, Ainst* 16^^ “ TtieGfeek wordf which ive rroder ut 

ta triumphf properly aigulllrfi Ut triuntph oexr, or In bnvdtu fnunipftf aa our trans- 
IaMvi lUetitsFlvei ba^? .rigtiily rendurnd U in another phtcr, Colwi. ti. 15* AnJ 
lo the apvitict, true meaning Li plainly Now tlianki be to God^ who always 
triuiitpheih ovieV.us In ChrUt i kading m a&irut in triufnpA^ ns it were lU solemn 
ptoC^lon, ykid$ a nnuit con^roag and beaiiliPiit >rmH= of hii wor^h* And 
in oFider to dlit4ay the force of Mg fioe sentinirni, in iu fuM cutOipati and exieat, 
let it he pbji^^yrd, tbai when St« F4u] rep.ref4Pti hlmietf and oth^^ nx belOif led 
abdat In irii^uili, likeVi'uianj captivei^ tiy the prevjitKnf; power a«4 eIRcacy ot 
Gniprl ^rsHEtm truthi hk wordi Ddiarally tMply and ilr^oai three thlngy worthy 
-of parfienJnrAVbk^ and atteoiEon t nonifly, 4 cosieai, 4 y^fory, open phew 

of ylcidry#^** C^re^iri Diecourtesp pp. J.dl, .V Whi1e.CN>d wni Ind-^ 

iagf^odt sacklii^ idfrljaihpfi, he made them very gerVlceabte Oiiil fUL-cetEforio 
ptnootlaf In every ntkbe whNWr they ekiueJ' rlhid* 



^fvoiot^iiAnjd^d IT1 iTnifIniii Tfnii riirhii ^fTnutirrMi^ lSqw.)f 

HoritoodSInfrodnctiod lathe voL \i.' 
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" the Critic(tl S/tiJy of Scrif^turem 

Wtl escAp^ ibe'infection { Would^ that all onr 
learned editors and of continental theologians had 

been as cautious as Mr* ifornje of importing rash and tlQ^ar- 
tantable criticUms^ to embarroet the mtnfi of midedged 
btid to add to the^ tilunipba of soq>dctsm and inddeliw. Woii]id 
at least, that ifbring Ofvet the' bane^ they had pp<H 
vided sufficientand na'd stifihred no sentiment to go 
forth to thj^ WiSrld in any way ot^hect^'tritli their name orau^ 
thority/bbt inch as th^ wdulS' con^fentiously undertake to 
maintain as theii^ own/ 'It is, Jtidced, tjfnporttbjt that foreign 
biblical worka containitjg much valuable matter^ should be in¬ 
troduced to the BritLshf studeiilij nor, is a translator expected 
to be responsible for dll the oBen^a of bis principal; hut where 
those olFences are of a very gra^e character, an editor ought at 
least to intimate his disapprobation, and, if practicable, the 
grounds of it, either general!tv or in the form or notes, in order 
that the unwary may not be deceived, nor the orthodox and con- 
soicntipiis d it treked, by ^hc rash speculations of such writers 
as those towbofn we allude* 

After the foregoing extracts and remarks,wc need add no formal 
ded oration of the hi^ pinion we have formed of the character of 
these volumes. The first idea which they present to the mind 
is, that of the indefatigable industry and research of the author. 
The scheme of his work comprises almost every-topic of biblical 
literature, and In filling up itis outline he has not only every 
where concentrated the chief poinls connected with his subject, 
but wbdfc is of invaluable importance to dicotogical students, lie 
has under each head given an ample list of reftrrences to the best 
authors who have treated on the point under consideration* The 
work becomes, therefore, not only an exceUent^ext-book, but 
A biblical dictionary and encycloptedla*^. We atjongly recom-^ 
mend every divinity student to procure an interleaved copy, and 
to treasure up the chief contents of his daily reodingj by means 
of extracts or referencej^ to a corresponding part of Mr, IJorneV 
pages. Such a system pursued for years by our younger clergy, 
would not only tend to furnish them with interesting topics of 
study j^nd meoi^iion, wd Increase their respectability and effi^ 
ciency jn their projesalpn, but would odd greatly to the national 
stock of sound piblical learning, and to the reputation and uses 
fulness of the naiianaVchurch*' Opiilfitt laymen could scarcely 
confer a greater benefit on a clergyman ot restricted iucorne^ 
than by placing such a pubUcation as the present on im emptyf 
shelves^ hrfs’the Bii||tefadded merit 

cheap^ considering that it cuti^uiaan ovc■'Sowing,>family, 
well-executed detterpre&g, wi^ fintrtoen pkteSf 
rous iUustmUVC wooa-cuts interspersed. " 
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There k yef one point more which^ in this age of theological 
warfare, we cannot mention without just encomium; we mean 
that exertion from party .spirit which appears throughout the 
work# Tof autlior nBiG evidently &lt the responsibinty of hia 
undertakings and faaa wyluen evetj pag^ with a salutary fear 
he should miil^ hiin^f or -hie reader, or should preju¬ 
dice the ce^o^ of truth by 4n' unhallowed ^'linfueion of human, 
system and party predilcctiom The work is ■ thronghout as tem¬ 
perate and modest, as it is correct and leatn^dand wc trust It 
will produce rnnoat beneficial influence in turning the attention 
of the younger clergy in particular Id the appropriate studies of 
their pro^ssion, and that the blesaiug of GitKl will rest upon this 
and every other undertaking of the pious author# ' 


VI*—Zie^/ers cn the.Imporifitice^ Advantages 

Early RisinPf addressed fo Heads Famllmf the Man of 
J^ineis, the Laver ^ Nature^ the Siudmtf and ike Christian^ 
Third Edition* 12mo. Taylor and Hessey* London, IflSO# 

1 m 

Whek we firf^t took up this little volume, we regarded it as a- 
mong the many proois by which the present epoch of literature Is 
characterised, of improvement in authorship, considered as an 
art, independently of its connexion with the advancement of 
learning* We took It to be a fresh instance of the ranfLficationa 
into which the craft and mystery of book-making is subdividing 
its subjects, in the ^ame manner as othpr fabrics and manufac¬ 
tures multiply their minute^and subordinate processes as they 
advance towards their perfection* We found also a parallel to 
these ethics of early rising in the manner in which the young 
aspirants at. the'^bar are propagating treatises on every relation, 
duty, dealing, business, practice, or pastime, to which thcprinci- 
plea or adjodicationB of law can be suppos^ afmltcable, in the 
nope that in some twenty years the accidents or litigation may 
bring their law into practice, whether it be on horse-racing or 
hackney-coaches. After reading a few pages, however, we found 
ourselves mistaken* The sul^cct accumulates dlgoi^ ^ it pro¬ 
ceeds. The author has made good the promise implied in the 
tide of hia book, by proving £e importance of the object fco: 
which it written, to the several descriptions of persons to 
whoni jt ii addreated # 

The vehicle adopted by the author for his useful and interesting 
senes of letteri to the diflerent members of a family 
with which he has been retkiing, among whom the practice of 
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l^lng lon^Ci bed app^rs to have obstructed the ^cacy and uti* 
Jity oJ their many amiable characteriijtlcs and endbwmeiit*. The 
head of this family is the man of bpsincss^ much engaged in the 
negociations of commerce, vrith a propensity to literature ond 
tasteful purfiuiU} but unable to Indut^ it by toe surrender ofiany 
part of that short interval into which the mmily practice of late 
rising bad compr^fied the operative portion of the day. llie 
arguments of ^tte^-'writcrJ to induce his friend to enter upon 
a wiser and more beneficial coame, are vioy judicious, and such 
as, we doubt not, will find their way to the' cotiviction of many 
whose conscience must second these wclUmeantand well-executed 
efforts. 

All that is wanting to the author, is a little more vivacity of 
manner< The subject, it is true, ib of grave consequence to the 
characters of men, to individual usefulness, and to the right order 
and well-being of society; but its connexion with moraftfy is not 
so immediate and direct as to invest it with the solemnity of a 
strictly ethical character. It is among those sembtnoral sub* 
jecta to which the Spectator's manner was so well adapted. A 
little raillery thrown into the style, would have mellowed and 
anunated the didactical strain of the composition, and have sea* 
Eoned it with a sort of urbanity by which it would have lost no¬ 
thing of its cogency, and gain^ sometlang in attraction end in¬ 
terest. 

In these secondary topics of morality^ truth is most successful 
and persuasive, when it plays amusively about the heart, rircum 
pra^t ordifj^ludU^ The delicacy of Addison’s touch, his gaiety of 
reproof, his courtesy of satire, his happy combinations of words, 
and familiar controul of imagery and illustration, with his varied 
intertexcurc of narration admonition, 'Tendered him a 
formidable antagonist to folly in all its shapes, aiuj to all those 
habits which, if not in themselves decidedly vicioUE, are at least 
the handmaids of vice, and strew the path with fiowers by which 
her votaries proceed to her temple. 

The anonymous author of this little work has, however, pro¬ 
bably taken the best course in following the bent of his own cha¬ 
racter and natural train of thought and expreision. In his treat¬ 
ment of hb subject. To assume the manner and style of another, is 
Tardy a successful experinkent, aild as he appears to have felt the 
subject in its most extended connexion with our moral and reli¬ 
gious obligations, and with a senslbiUty as to its coniequences 
which such views would naturally produce in serious dlspoSdtionG, 
' we can neither be surprised nor displeased at tlie solcmA charac¬ 
ter of his book. His apology fi>r the grave style of his argu> 
ment, is to be fbimdinhis matteivam! in the solidity of tbo 
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by 'which his^cbaiVAS are sustained against the praciMc to which 
lie opposes hunaetf. 

From among these topics, we can select but two or three for 
' special notice, trubling that this little treatise will he heard very 
^neroliy wkUly m its own belialf, as it cannot fail of beinj^ 
of essential servioe. into which it finds admission. It 

will do HO litde good, if upon them'oi^hlhe following truth, 

that the difibience b^weeu rising at five seven o'clock in 

the morning, for-the space of forf^jefrsj'^itii^SdSg the person 
to go to bed at the same bout cvejy.night, ^ .n^rly equivalent to 
.the addition of ten^ears.^to 'which passage, borro'wed 

from lloddridge's FamilySxposi^'our author adds the follow¬ 
ing corollary; “ Propose to them/^ that instead of gaining ten 
years, the same period be.eTcpunj^l that it be given up to sleep 
and inaction; and you will convince them what a treasure may 
be acquired, and what a Loss may be sustained/’ 

Wc thought it a very sound observation of this writer,' that 
lying kte in bed induces tTidmsion <f character ^ for certainly'there 
is no custom or habit which keeps a man so long in a fluctuating 
atalc of mind, balancing between duly and indulgence, self^accu* 
asetiou and self-surrender, determining and determining still, re- 
aolving and resolving only, too near the moment of .exertion to 
clumber quietly, and yet morbidly pushing the moment from him 
till he sees the account swelled tonours against fatro. The reasons 
for early rising, pccuiiaHy applying to the case of a man immersed 
in business, with a loste for elegant end intellectual pursuits, as 
the only means of gratifying his laudable inclinationsf arc very 
forcibly and ingeniously urged, as will appear tfy tlie following 
extract 

■i 

'‘Your mcrcaatilc engagemeaU cwiipletely absorb every nilnulc 
t>r the day, Mud the pkasurcs of tlie fatnHy circle end spcm 1 party 
generally occupy the evening. Where then canyon look ? If I point 
you to a part of your life ^hich is spent in a tnaoner that is useless- 
chat Is worse chan useless—is prejudicial to your luinEl and destructive 
of your healthy 1 shad not be asking too much of you, if I only solicit 
you for one week, to try theexperimeat which f would recommend. 
Rise iujfl hours earlier et?er^ morning. Calculate thi&. It given you 
fouTteeu hours in a week—an additional day—and your most sanguine 
wishes would be satisfied by oae-^aeventh of your time being devoted 
to liierary purauits. 1 only fear that you liave started at the thought 
of allowing them so much; if so, my dear friend, let me remind you, 
that afier having given you the time, 1 accompany the present with 
no »ipulations,-^t is your own; and you tony use has you please/* 
^^P,33,'34.) 

■ '■4 ' I 1 

^ r 

' To the hdy of the hoits^ who appears to be in the same de^ 
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luiquency witliher husbawd, in respect to.the waste of the morn¬ 
ing hours, our author thus explicitly and pertineWy addressei; 
his uscfuL ]e£ture^ 

*' llie secret cause—(If it be richt to style it so when writing to 
one to whom it lias long been rtve^^df and in a great n^asure^acted 
upon)—the secret cause of all that disorder and confutLon winch pre¬ 
vail in many fkiitiJliiaa> is the want of a systematjc arrangement, which 
will always correcB^and remove the eyiJ* We oilen see a vast dc£il of 
bustlci an uninterrupted succession of exertions^ and a con tinned 
round of occupatiDns, and^ yet scarcely any thln^ appears to be 
effected t or, if done, it is so ilf-tTmed and so out of pfacOi that one 
would almost wish it had lieed left unattcmpted. It U the want of 
method and the want of time that occasion this. Plans are formed, 
but uo thought is previously bellowed upon tlicm, because the design 
is resolved upon when the cxecuttoit is needed- And even when there 
does appear something like wisdom in the intention, some unexpected 
occurrence intervenes, some binderance is presented, which dis¬ 
arranges every thing, and throws all Into Confusion/* 4^-) 

And again; 

** 1 may perhaps have allotted too large a space of time for previous 
dcHberation, You may tell me, that it requires no such forethought 
to manage the concerns of a family; and that L am reconimendmg 
time to be spent in inactivity, which miglit be turned to much better 
advantage. You arc probably right. But you cannot refuse to grant 
me, that the time which would be thus gained would enable you to 
get through the duties of the day, in a. manner much more consistent 
with the principles of good order and'proper arrangement. The ac¬ 
tivity of mind and body that is felt In the morning, would render your 
occuputlotTs much leis^ irksome than they must often prove at a later 
period of the day. Those employments which succeeded would be 
conducted better, for however tridiagsome of them may appear, if 
they are worth doing at oil, they are worth doing well, You will 
Jinve set an example to your servauts and domestics, which wiD pro*- 
duce an effect that entreaty or threats could never nave obtained, 
Surely no servant would lie in. bed when she knew that her niistress 
was up and active. A principle of shame would operato with all its 
force, and render her incapable of self-indulgence, when she would 
receive such a pointed practical reproofl You would provide for the 
casualties of the day; unexpected bindronccB would not disarrange 
your plans i unlooked for iDterruptions would still leave you much time 
upon hand. And one great advantage, would be the result. The 
surplus hours (ah I surplus hours 1 1 my dear madatn, for 1 must 
believe that you have affixed a few mmtal marks of exclamation after 
these words,) would afford an opportunity for intcUeclunl Improve^ 
ment. Your favourite authors would again be read. The pursuits of 
your earlier days, before the cares of a family and the anxieties^ of a 
mother were known, would again be. Indulged in; and thus would you 
render yourself even Etlll better qualified than at prafiCutfor ymir 
fftvuurite eraploymenti’—the iostruction of your children/* (Pi 45—#5.) 
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Upon the whole, incline to think that the letters to Mrs. G* 
the lady of the mansion, where our author hod obseivefl the neg« 
lect of nis Ikvourile maxim so prevalent, are the most intereeiing 
and important in &e voltinfne. In an age^ wherein the plan of 
nature, and it is not too much to say, of Providence, in the ap^ 
pointment to man of his periods of fabouTpi^rcfireshmetiti and re- 
pose, is traversed liy a perverse artificial disdtributioii of the twen« 
ty'fbwT hours of the day, the remarks writer for bring* 

ing his iemalc corespondent uiHler bdtter regulation, arc ct 
veiy valuable preset to all our^Bi^ifiU motherSi The bracing 
ana invigorating effort of earl^r rising, batli upon mind and 
body, Is placed so convmcingty before thehi, that if this book 
becomes, as it deserves to be, a very general raanuai in families 
where there is at least a principle and a tendency on the side of 
improvernent in yirtue and ediciency, we cannot but hope from 
It a real practical movement towartis better things* We dtink, 
too, that the long train of maladies, called nervous, for want of 
a more accurate appellation, is rightly ascribed iJy our author 
to the immoderate portion of time which is usually spent bi 
bed* In conftnaatiou of some good reasoning of hi# own 
on this point, he quotes a passage from Robinson's Morning 
E:tcrcises with which we were forcibly struck* “This tyramii* 
cal habit attacks life In its essential powen; it makes the blood 
ibrget its way, and creep lazily along the veins j it the 

fibres; unstrings the nerves; evaporates the animal 
dens the soul; duUs the fancy; and subdues and stapifies mait 
to such A degree^ that he^ tlie lord of the creation, hath no 
appetite for any thing in it*” 

Some of these letters are afterwards addressed to thedaugh* 
ter, and some to the son of the respectable persons with whom 
the author ^commenced his correspondence; and each set of 
letters convey arguments, respectively calculated to operate 
most persuasively and beneficially upon the parties to whom 
they are addressed. To the young lady, the lovely hues and 
fresh delights of morning scenery are set ftjrth with eloquence 
and feeling. We will produce an example. 

Do ^ou know what you lose, by spending those hours in sleep 
which might be devoted to the most pleasing and moit substantial 
enjoyment ? Only recollect the peculiar fasciDations of the morning* 
Think upon the feelings winch they are calculated to excite. Picture, 
to yourself—(and if you imagine 1 have painted in too glowing 
colouTSj rife to-moirow and compate it with the reality, and if tlierc 
be one tint too vivid, one“touch too dactcriDg, destroy the painting 
and forget the arti^j^picture to yourself a lummer morning. The 

rising m all his'native majesty, ihedding his beam* with a gentle 
inftuence, which, whilst it predicts their increasing power, teaches us 
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to value their present niililness^ Every object as it catches ihc first 
roys of ** the powerful kiog of day*** app^ring to affile at his ap¬ 
proach, The lengthened .shadows that dioat across the meadow, 
slowly dimmishmg as he advances. The clouds thatseeiued to check 
bis early progress^ graddAlly yielding to his growing migb^...‘and 
** tliumed with fluid gold/^ disappearing amid the kindling 
The glisteolng dew-)lrope, *'stais of kDOruzng/* impcarliiig every ica^ 
Vegctation'clothed-ill rlchof verddre, and the variegated flowers in^ 
livelier liucsl The j^dyes resounding with the Tneludy of the feathered" 
tribes, who oppearauficeptibte of gratitude for the return of the opening 
day; whilst every animat W iu motion, and see.!Jl||'to feel a new 
satisfaction in the exercise of hs active powers and the revival of itt 
capacities ^(^r enjoy men t,” (P- 7G^7fl.) 

In aid of these observations, many passages are produced 
from our poets, as to the merit of wliich, there may be a dif- 
ierence of opinion, (we cannot say wc think the aeiectlon 
happy,) but they are suebj as arc not unlikely to please and interest 
the fair and the younp* But among the strongest ]>ersi}flsives to 
those morning exercises and contemplations, the author of this 
sensible and pious little volume 1ms not omitted the chief, but 
has made It his principal theme^ He has dilated in a very 
pleasing m^iner in bis letters to the young lady, upon the de¬ 
light ful recreation of tracing the footsteps of tne Deity in ln& 
brilliant creation, when the morning sun rises from his cham¬ 
bers in the east to repeat his daily and appointed mcc* He 
remilids her, that tlie pleasures resulting from these observations, 
arc increased temfolcl to the real Christian, *‘who is living up 
to the exalted privileges which he is permitted to enjoy, and 
leading a life of consistency with his Maker's will;**—be finds 
afresh source of love^ and a new spring of gratittide in every 
thing that surrounds him* 

Wo cannot aflbrd any more space for remarks on tjiis little 
interesting and useful volume; Wt we should faif in our duty^ 
to the public, if we did not recommend every paifent to make it 
pne of tlic lecture bocks of hb little family; and If he happen 
to have no time for the perusal of it himself as his day is at 
present laid out, we can assure him that it will amply reward 
the eflbrt, if he rises two hours earlier on the first morning after 
he has procured the book, to study and digest its contends. ^ 
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Alt elementary treatise on political economy has long been 
a deslderattm in our Itteraturc. Mr. Mill has now supplied 
that defidency; and he haa supplied it in si^di a manner, aa the 
degree and species of talent, exhibited in hii^tlicr writings would 
hare led us to expecL His ^ceilenciesjkhre been always of a 
rough and ^masculine nature; quali^jng him rather for grappling 
vigorously witS what is abstruse ’dr complex, than for giving 
grace [o what is obvious, gr novelty to wjiat is trite. His in- 
tellcctunl qualities are stlch a$ to render him a most eflective 
expounder and powerful apostle of truth, but a weak and in¬ 
noxious advocate of error, ^ Though he may now and then de¬ 
ceive himself, he disJalds to practise the arU by which error can 
be made generally acceptable. He is at all times ready to sa¬ 
crifice every grace to extreme precision of Ideas and language. 
His thoughts olways present themselves in a strictly logical order, 
unblended witlx coUatcral topics, und unembarrassed with extra¬ 
neous or ornamental matter. rigid self-denying habits of 

composition may have obstructed his full success in the department 
of history; but they ai'e the very qualities which are most essential 
to him who undeHakea to explain the principles of an abstract 
science. It is thereibre matter of congratulatiort to all^^wlio feel 
an interest in the advancemeot of pmitical coonomy, that Mr, 
Mill sliould have undertaken the tasfe of presenting to the world 


a summary of the doctrines of that science, and of the proofs on 
which they rest. He has thus rendered a greater, though less 
xhpwy servioe to the cause .of knowled^, than if he had made 
a positive addition to our store of truths. 

' The state a science depends on two tilings; the degree of 
jiii^ffection which it has been brought, and the degree in which 
thoknowledge of it is disused throughout the community. Its 
general. dl£iaion is intrinsically .a positive good; since, if know¬ 
ledge is valuable, the blessing should be spread^ as widely as 
possible ; .^d, besides, k has a direct Icndency to promote the 
discovery new truths, by rendering a greater number of minds 
capable Jofijitellectual pursuits, and giving them stronger mo¬ 
tives to dspb? to isntcllectual excellence. In many cases, indeed, 
and in political economy more than in any other, knowledge would 
be worth there no hopes that the copi'se of lime will 

gradually l^d to general diffusion. The obj^ of political 
('conomy^to explain the principles on- which the progress of 
iiation^'JIn^ <n^nd0| and. thereby to subvert tliefaW and 
in[si^|^ou^^ysteit||^^^.l^sIatioii which have been hitherta 
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prevjilccit iri the worlds as well to prevent the nJoption of 
similar schemes for the future. How can it aeeomptxsh tins 
noble end, till it finds admission into the understanding of the 
great body of the community ? Of whot avail h it, that Jts prin¬ 
ciples shduld be diensbed by a few enlightened philosophers? 
It is not to such hands that the government of nallons is ei>- 
trusted. Nay, if 'by a lucky rad?*dent tliey or their partisans 
have possession of the reios of|^power, they will not dote to 
make their policy -completely conformable to their opinions* 
Huleni can seldom venturb^to' be wiser than those whom they 
govern. They Jbust yield to popular conviction:—and that 
conviction is genemfiy the result of partial views^ of petty pre¬ 
judices, and private teellngs and intercsti. Till correct opinions 
on political economy be generally received, no government, hoW'* 
ever Wise and upright, can avoid being occasionally driven into 
pernicious measures, 

Unfortunately we have too ample proofs, lliat sound views on 
important subject are still comparatively rare in our owm 
country. Whether we turn our attention to the petitions from 
every quarter of the kingdom, with which the tables'of the two 
houses of partianient have been loaded; or to the evidence pro-' 
duced before committees of the two houses respectively; or to 
the language lately held at county meetings; or to the extra¬ 
vagancies which we every da}*^ hear broached in conversation; what 
do we fin^l, but rude, incoherent notions, believed and announced 
with all the confidence of blind unhesitating ignorance? If we 
look into^ur statute book, ahftU we be able to select, in the Jong 
course of past centuries, a single parljument which has not given 
the sanction of law to injurious measures, founded on maxiaw 
deinoiiBtratively false? Noy, if we raise our eyts to that whicb 
is most venerable among ns—our bench of judicature:,—we some¬ 
times behold mea endowed with the greatest talents, and raised 
by those talents to tlie liighest dignities in the country, pAmul- 
gating opinions which, tbr more 3ian half a century, liavo been 
satislhclorily refuted. Facts like these clearly show, that ait 
able elementary treatise on politico] economy ia much wanted, 
among us* Such a treatise must contribute powerfully to dis¬ 
seminate correct principles and modes of thinking on the subject 
It is indeed almost the only means in our power of counteracting 
the operation of some causes which have hitherto retardetl^ 
and always must, to a certain degree, retard the wide dlfiuaioii 
of the doctrines of this most important branch of knowledge. 

Of these causes the principal undoubtedly is the ^treine dife , 
cuky of the science* It deius not so much with single, fcqu aa. 
with general results, which form themselves mtp. Iphg and. nu*. 
mcrous deductions connected with and modlSed iff U 
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It that we sliould £nd it diiEcult to trace back tbe com* 

plex phenomefia of society to their simple elements^ m aafo delCT* 
^ine the final cfiect^ of circumatancc^ amid l^e various co¬ 
operating or coimt^octmg f&ftuences to whit^ they are subject? 
xhemind isbewild^rpd.by the multjplLcity of operationsf which 
^ on and must co^rehepd^ simultoneouslj; it is fa- 
tigue^l before it c^ reach of tha.kaig succeMion of con¬ 
sequences through yhich ita’CCLust;ti;ave!^ rarely alleviate 

its labour by a refiSwoe to partici& details of ata- 

tistics have no more^connexton economy, than a 

coliection of anec^tes haS with the j^Joso^y of the human 
iDJod. Some of the most elaborate treatises on the science con¬ 
tain not one particular matter of fact; and where matters of fact 
are brought forwart^ it is for the purpose not so much of thence 
deducing principlesj as of explainii^ them by principles previ¬ 
ously establishcKf. 'Speculations, which thus require the constant 
exercise of abstraetiDii and generalization, must make slow pro¬ 
gress ; because the intellectnal talents requisite for the successful 
progecution or even distinct coniprebeneian of them^ are of rare 
and laborious altammenL 

Tlie difliculiy arising from the/abstract; nature of the doc¬ 
trines and reasonings of political economy, is further increased 
by the vcrycloso connexion of every one of them with all tbe rest. 
Its priuciples have a greater mutual dependence, and form a more 
ayslematic whole, than those of any other department* of moral 
or political philosophy. Ko part It can be thoroughly com- 
preiiended, unless we have previously ipastered, and can at any 
time take a bird’s e}^e view of the whole science. Erroneous or 
indistinct conception on one point wilt spread mist and obscurity 
fiir around, a single stitch is'dropp^, the whole texture'be¬ 
comes entangled, lo acquire the,< knowledge of such a science 
demiyids a nmcli more aevm intellectual ofibrt, than where doc¬ 
trines are in u ceitaln degree isolated, «o that ^lomoof them 
may be epmprehended, while others of them are neglected or 
only imperfectly conceived. , 

It is chiedy in consequence of aystematic character of the 
science, that its present imperfect,state becomes likewbe an ob¬ 
stacle to diifuaicm of its truths^, It l& itill &r from maturity* 
It is taldited with errors; it exhibits many vacuities, that re- 
tmun to jba filled up* Its doctrines, therefere, have not yet that 
dear evidence,'^ ana do not give each other that complete mutual 

belongs only to & perfect and compact system 
’^be ecieiice approaches to perfection, the more easily 

does jfe-:spake die worid; because there are fewer 

its prepress* 

of themadyei sufficiently acconnt 
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for the slow dlfhision of political economy; but (heir operation 
'is rendered still more powerful by the little buspiciod which the 
generality of men entertaiiij- that its tcAfionings invoke any 
thing peculiarly arduous or deih^tid any preparatory disciplitic* 
As it treats of the affairs of daily lifcj and'employa oply common 
wordsj it has the appearance ^if bring level ivith every man's 
capacity;; and acecEE^glv eveV09i£tn plunges into its specula¬ 
tions. Tbe crude and iu-defined ndUdiiS) which ha may have ' 
prcviously'formedf arc adapted its prid^les: words are used' 
with all the vagueness that' talking witbtfut thinking is apt lo 
generate: no order is followed i accident presses seme particular 
topic on the attention ; and afew inUunderstood foets are framed 
into a superficial hypoth^is* Private interest^ toOj interibres to 
aggravate the miscbief* It is in times of'partial or general dia^ 
tresSf that most attention is given' to the causes whitm affect the 
amount and distribution of national wealth. They who feel the 
distress most severely, expatiate on its causes the most earnestly- 
They form some scheme, by which they imagine that the mconve- 
niences, under which they actually labour, might be removed or 
palliated; and to such a ^scheme they adapt the whole sysiem of 
their belief. Thus the science is corrujptra; and the very occa¬ 
sions which attract the public attention towards it, create at 
the same time a powerful obstacle to the diffusion of its genuine 
principles. 

The nrischief does not stop here- The patrons and concocters 
of such crude and partial views never fail to raise a wild clamour 
against ail who differ from them. Unable to defend ihemsclvea 
by reason, they rail against her dictates as vain and delusive 
theory* They, forsooth, are practical men, while their adver¬ 
sary is a mere dreamer, whose finespun argutnehis must shrink 
into nothing before solid practical knowledge* Most assuredly 
these practical philosophers acC not theoretical: tor a theory is 
A connected ^stcm of opinions, and their notions have no co¬ 
herence, nothing systematic, nothing consistent; a theory U lo¬ 
gically deduced from premises, and their doctrines, without 
evidence or apparent bases, are suppoeed to shhte by their own 
intrlosic light.' But, though not thcoreticul, they arc the grea^ 
est of all drean^rsf they are even unable to'distinguish b^ 
tween' matters of feet aha then* own most extravagant supposi¬ 
tions- ■ Jt has oflen been remarked that in describing a disease 
;while a phyeicion confiact hlmaelf to an unadulterated statement 
of facts, ati igndront* peasant un consciously iutendncei a'cinw 
jeetur© in almost every phrase.' The observation U str^ng^j 
applicable to allihe practical sectariaiia that daily appearing/ 
o&d difiwpearingin political ^cdnoinj. . Tbeir whole , fe^uage 
is metapnoricai'and hypothelicaf. An hypoUjeriilt^^ 
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^eiihtefice. they confined themselves to ihets^ they would at 
The worst be harmless triflm t but they cotisUntly launch out 
■dnto theq^tt of conjeetUT^^ and forthwith confound their own 
reveries with the ^^currences of the real world* They know of 
mo crime but mGOntn^* If they do not reason (and they arc 
miost wonderfully rfjith a frailty), they are sure tliey 

^■can never err*^ ’:Their fiiDidam^ta] maxim' is, tnat the more a 
miati has exercised his the less bkely be is to discover 

'the truth in nbsti^se ndatters; add (hat tbe more attention be 
'devotes to an inquiry, the" less is his chance of success* If you 
'would- tra^e any atat^^ qi things upwards to Its causes, or down¬ 
wards to its effects, you must not consult men whose life has 
been in a ^eat measure consecrate to sut^h inquiries* and who 
'have painfally collected alj that cttn throw light on the subject, 
^nd have ^utemplatcd'it in every point ofiview: no: you must 
lend n patient' and submlsstvc eai^ to the oracular responses of 
^the ihri^er, whosd^qwledgc is limited to the state of the adja¬ 
cent market; o^j' of lhe matiufacturcr, whose thoug;iiis never 
■tstray beyond theprecincifipof 3m own trade; or, perhaps^ of a 
land^urveyor, whoncan tell you nothing beyond his mode of es- 
■timatin^ rent in this or that district. Sqcn men may be very 
good witnesses, but they are most incompetent judges, They 
Tainy know particular facts^ and we are willing to lea in any such 
facts froin them ; but we can discern nothing im a narrow rou- 
"^ine of iilc that qualifies a man for connecting events *Hh gene- 
' causes, much less can we discern in it any thing lliat gives 
Aim an cxclneive right to faith and worship; Alas I whaVabsurdity 
in political science has been Intherio devised} 'which has not 
'Bought favour and proteetkm under the naihe of practical know- 
ledge, and in the exti'emi^ of distress* found shelter m that city 

of refuse for all who are powerful id asserting but weak in rea- , 
aoning f ' ^ ' 

The of practical men have thus impeded the progress of 
■sound political philosophy in two ways : first, by the corruption 
which they have introduceti intoit; and, secondly, bytheaversiou 
drom it which tlieir clamour has excited in luaiiy sober minded per- 
■sons* This averriqn frequently iriknifests; itself in convemtmn; 
’find its cfllects majf even be tracedTn some'of out most popular 
periodical piAIications. Jji the’present ^e of the world, how- 
^ver, jtjs i^in to attempt to depreciate thescioncr. The sul^ 
yects M whi^’ it treats force themselves upon" bur attention: 
nor c^i^yiriian live and think without adopting some {pinions 
or other conceri^ theni. We must lie,'and we' are, political 
ewnMists in ot oursdres. The only option left to us is, 
'whether we shalf^rm our notions m^ly, heedlessly, and in* 
^hereitlt!jfJ^;^;^ft consij^tcncy and care- 
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They who have applied to the study of this scionce^ have al¬ 
ways Mt the want of a work in which they might ibid a complete 
view of iiB dfjctrines. Id* this country ^nd it is only among ns 
that It haa been encccssfull^ cultirated), iijs principles have gene¬ 
rally been sought and studied ipihe “ W^th of-Nafiong*” Far 
be it from us todlmimsh in any.jtbe veneration due to the 
name of ^dam Bmithi But, while we ^aca lura among the few 
great illuminators of the world, , we hpye cynsidcmble doubts 
whether his work is fitted ibr geneifilv^ perusal, and whctlicr it 
can be perused witli much advantage* Except by thoae whose 
minds have been disoiplIne<l by previous habits,of refieccion. 
There are several important points whi^h Smith has explained 
either inaccurately or insulficiently* ,Thc doc^ne o£ popula¬ 
tion, for instaneef was not understood ti[l after hU d^>^^h; and it 
is only within the lagt ten years that ih^ jtrucp^pcp’ine of rent 
h as been ex p1 ained, H is notions on prod ucCiop,' ^ on fcapiul, and 
on some parts of the theory of foreign trader and of currency, wer^ 
imperfect; nor was he always ste^y to .them, such os they wcie. 
In short, he missed some fundamental ti^iths, whicli arc now- 
known ; and he occosltnially deviated from Ins own principths. 
It is, JiDwevcr, ihe form, more than the matter of his w^ork, which 
renders the Wealth of Nations ” objectionable as an introduc¬ 
tion to the science which it unfolds. The doctrines are not 
presented in a natural order. Fach topic is discussed with logi¬ 
cal preiStsion, but the succession of topics is not itself logical* 
It is, besides, encumbered with digressions and historical disqui¬ 
sitions,, which, however valuable to the proficient, perplex th^ 
student,- and prevent him fi-oai seeing the mutual bearings of the 
different parts of the science. There' is no chapter of Adam 
Smith which will not 'impai'C delight and instruction to hiift 
who has mastered the difficulties of political economy; but the 
work is loo vast for the -comprehensioii of tlfc uninitiated. 
Perhaps few books have been bo much read and'so little under- 
stood as the “ Wealth of Nations.’* 

The unfitness of Mr. Ricardo's treatise to ^rve as an intro¬ 
duction to this science Is sttil more apparent., <^That work is in¬ 
tended ratlierlo develope some newuoctrines, than to exhibit a 
full viewpf th^ science,, Sometimes Mr. Rica^o overloads the 
subject, with eiplanatiqii and illustration; at oilier tipies> ho 
leaves it involv^ in, m^ch obscurity* , .His arrangcracnl is ram-* 
bling; his styfe harsh and ^'ficieni^in prcci4pii* .V^hutever 
be the merits of lils -work, it has few^ those qualities ^whi^ 
are raost desirable in a trcatiscjptend^ to serve as an mtro4i^ ^ 
tioji to an abstruse science* J:'-- 

Of all the ,works. vtjxKh Mr. 

Bay was infinitely the h^st c^culated to 
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ledge of tbe doetnne# of political oconoinyv. Mr, Say^s treatise 
VfWi littic kndwn in England till within the last eight or nine 
years; it has neyejf bei^ in; very general drculation, and it is 
only lately it has been publishcch it can¬ 
not now be the true state of the 

science* than Adam Smith. 

He has corrected^meya|^ di^essiorsB of that great writer, 
and pointed j^erfec^ fn his conception^ and 

some inaccuracies in bisia^icAtic^ of his own princtpksiit But 
bisATTiendbrncnts are rather-those ar a:c|'itic and a logician, than, 
of a ]>hilo^pber au4 a dbeoverer* Having studied Smith’s 
writings most eucoessihlly^ and imbibed their true spirit, he has 
expotindod 'ihe;4actj^nCii^of his perq>icuous]y, placed 

fin^fr ovid«]^ in^d^^iepr^ight, and, above all, given them a scien¬ 
tific orderintroduction oi eollaterat or extra- 
neouii^ of , Kb fundamental notions are 

v^uely e^ressedj^i^d -souu of his reasonibif^ inconsistent with 
his defects: for ^ere is the writer 

who^ in dCescribii^ ,an exti^^ely abstract subject, will not occa¬ 
sionally be unable-to express with preciBiou conceptions which 
he can scarcely keep steady before his mind; or who, in follow¬ 
ing out a long chain of coDEequcncea, will not sometimes sufibr 
a link to drop ? it w a marc weighty ols^ion to hk work, that 
it docs not comprise the whole ot tlie science* T^e tliree great 
topics of population, capital, and rent, ai^e^^dbcij^d 4)oth im- 
p^ectly oiKl inaccumlely; and it b. easy to'1^ec t^t.theoniii^oii 
or imperfect explanation of these sul^eets ^iinu^t thi^wobscurity 
on many others. StQl the merit oi^ .bay and mudib^ 

nefit may be derived from, the perusal treatise. He is 

tlie tirst, so far as we kpujCl^ w-ho. exhibited the doctrines of po¬ 
litical economy in aii 6rd^;apprb4)^ng t&that of their natural 
d^enclenee; ‘nor ii there aiiy worh,- in which these doctrines so 
as he l;iJE^ gia^d them, are more perspicuously explained 
than tfe h the only coi^loctvtak^vrdter, to whom the 

science u all Ihd^h^. la e^^lng hitifwre leam to compress 
bjeud Smkh bet^^-tium before- ifWajs thepraiai^iof, Mr- tiny: 
luid Jieitber i« praise to the heuefit to the 

world inCQfllsIderi^* , ^ 

. The |3jQw Di^re uo, cons^^ uf imdttttkmol book, 
de^d^ly euperipr to all that ha^ye p^eded it. ll 
^syuo^ of the ufencer^ ^btbita 
jp^nes as weli fts logim order^jt k«t« thm 

-«i4de0ce with hreyj^ and predsioiiTr-and It is uitencum- 

bereds^i^:colla^w.di^uUitlprk^^, As agpodeii^entary book- 
js will not prefend to 

Me. Milf^jX«aaoa|n|^ ' We have said ' 
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enough to Bho^r the dtfl&culty snd importance of tj^e task which 
he haB undertaken; all that we have to do further is to examine 
in wliat manner he h&s executed it- ■ 

An essential requisite itt mch a work that it contain ^U.the 
leading doctrines of the Bciencej irtld that it do noftnis: with them 
otlier trutlis, which, however'tsduable, are merely coroHariOfc;^ 
The omission of a primary doctrine lErtroducee ol>T%curi^; the'^ 
want of Botnelhing is felt,'though we do not wdl know of whatV ’ 
and imperfect explanations ai?e adopts to Hupply the deficiency* 
On the other hand, to ndse truths of suttedinate rank to a level 
vrlth those in tfie first line, is scarcely less anfavourahle to perspi¬ 
cuity, by disguising from us the real connexions of the id^s and 
thdr relative dependenO^' Mr* Mill with.' ^at isuccefis, 
avoided both of these defects- Tlte readet will finds hi hfs woi^k, 
all the i^neral principles which have hitheito-been'developed oii 
any subject of political economy;^ Interest"'w (fee ofiJy tc?pjc 
which occurs to us as having been omittedt it ought,to have 
followed immediately the con aider ation of the profits of-capital. 
The size of the bookj compared with the extent of the subject, id 
a sufficient proof that it is not loaded with superfluous matter. 

In aa etementary work, anrangem^t^comprehetida alraoBt 
every merit. Opon the easy succession of steps, by which wc 
are conducted from one idea to another, depends both the facility 
with which we acquire the science, and the tenacity with whica 
we rctain^it when acquired, and the readiness with which we can 
at any moment apply it* The mtsplocing of a sifiglc principle 
interppseiaa double obstacle to our progress* Its absence where 
it otLght to be, and its presence where it ought not to be, 
alike perplexing* ^ There'we find a chasm which we'cannot leap, 
add here a’ wall which w« cannot climb* - ATran^ement extends 
to the succcs^on of ideas iu illustrating the dindent ttmics, as 
well as in the disposition of the topics themselveB* In both 
respects, Mr. MilPs arrangement is perfect. The commodities, 
which constitute wealth,*must be produced* When produced, 
fliey must be distributed in certain portions ampng the members 
of the commtini^ in the shape of ^gee, profit, or rent.^ They; 
also pasa,^by exchange^ from one hand to miotber; and this 
change depends, on .certain prbmtples^ and is follbWcd by certairi^'^ 
conscquencea. ' Ailer tb^ have libm produced, distributed, and 
exchanged, th^ are at last consumea; ^and, m the doctrine pf'' 
consumption, the theoiy of faxBrtkm wtU of course form'lab fnusf; 
portani mbdivi^h. as the natml order of thd'wimc^ity 

and such is the method which Mr, Mill has adopted— 
being divided hfitto four- chapter^ de^o^ 
oonsidemdon of Prodnedon, ^tKstribtitiuo,' 

Consumption. ^ Tim daKsificatibs ia nnlrly 
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'UrUcK Mf* followed lomg ago. The-^ief difference between 
-them is, that the Fj'ench author has introduced, under the title 
production, mu^t of the topics which Mr*' Milt places under the 
bead of : and he haa done so on the ground, that 

iliterchangeb^an ^coura^ment to production* This reason is^ 
tool refined* CoAsdtnp^tidn i#-ni less necessary to prodiiction 
ill an interchange^ so that Mr* tni^ht, on the same principle, 
‘fca^e reduced m« iast of three divisionfr, Prod^iction^ DistTibn^ 
Ccetsumption^ under >1116 ftrst$<' nay, he might, on a tike pre^ 
tiesct, 'btve gotten rid tif tile second also, and thus by refining on 
■ his arraugenient have destru3^ed it altogether* The iransacttons 
end effects of interchange are, in their nature, es^ticilly distincc 
from thdee which are dimtly involved in production, and as such 
aboald be ebnsidef^ Mr* Mill’s general classification of 

the science U thet^re an improTcment on that of Mr* Say* In 
the arran^pipuit^Qf the matter in ^e subordinate*divisions, com- 
prcheni^f^under^^ch of the general heads, Mr, MiiFf superiority 
to his pri^eoctaon is still more apparent* 

We.should recommend those who are not aware of the decree 
in which classification has been neglected even by able wnters 
on this science, to compare the difierent orders followed by Mr. 
Kicardo and Mr, Milt in their respective works. Mr. Ricardo’s 
treatiM contains thirty*oiie chapters* The first and the twentieth 
ate on valuer the second, the twenty-fourth, and the thirty-first, 
on rem; the fourth and the thirtieth on price; the seVenth h on 
ibre^ trade; the next ten chapters are on taic^ion (with the 
exception of one on tithes); the twenty-second and the twenty- 
fifth take ns back to trade; apd in the twenty-ninth we are again 
,entangled in the doctrine of ti^xation* .When sul^ects are dis- 
,-ouBsed in this m^ncr, scrap by scrap, towever sound or original 
ji^y of the^views may be, there is not one reader in twenty vfho 
will not be more perplexed than iostrucled by the book. 

The proper selection and arrangement pf the doctrines in an 
alemenbuy treatise facilitate wonderfully the task of setting forth 
shortly ^nd clearly the evidence on which they rest; for. In all 
'wlb connected systems of truths, eacli seems lo How necessarily 
ftcAn'those which precede it, and obscurity and intricacy can 
»ddom mse, except either frtitti ihe iniroductioh, of error, or 
attempting to demonstrate'a truth before.' die requiti to 
'{irenuses^.br.data have been obtained* Mr* Mtlfs readert 
, ofteti be to find, that the proof^bf doctrines^ which they 

Imve^ probity t^n accustomed to ri^ard as almost inaccessible 
^ pMn ititehe^^is neither tedious liior difficult to follow* Great 
^mischia&ltas betlli; dona in this science from the habit of substi- 
. tuting fiir difec^^sitive^roof partial views, which, at the most, 
xotdd or that proporitibn possessed a certain 
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degree of probability, or was rKOTiicile»ble. with certaiii facts, 
Mr* Mill docs not encumber himself with such niixiUanes.. 

iiis proofs arc peremptory. We.will not^say that thejr af^ J^lwaya 
conclusive; but they are either or worth oothio^t.^TU 

Thu is tile general tharpeter of hi»:i:easQnhig* Thc^ artbmiy a 
&w cases in which he has chosen to reat his cause upon indirect 
and dubious evidence and it is somewhat curious that in these 
evidence of the best kind was within ^hIs reachi. There is na 
stronger instance of tfiis, than the b^is^on which he has choaeil 
to place the doctrine of population. ^ The following.'passu^ 
contains [he grounds on which he asjtents, and cpib.for tne 
assent of his readers, to Mr, Malthus^ important tpriS^silion 
—that the natural tendaw^ of the human tspecies, to yicfease is 
sticli, as would iu a very short space the nmubera 

of any societV, -it..' ' , 

“ The females of these species of animals wfiose pinod arid hiode of 
gestation are similar to those of the femalje of our'own Bpecies^ and 
Tvhicli bring forth one at a birth, a^e capable^ wb^n' placed in the most 
favourable crrcuEostaticeB, -of a birth every year* ftoiia the time when 
the power of producing begins till the time when it ends, omitting one 
year now and then, which, at the most, amounts to a very small pro* 
portion on the whole. 

The suckling of the infant^ in the case of the feraaleof the human ’ 
species^ if continued more than three months^ hss a tendency to post- 
|wne the«epoch of conception beyond the period of a year. This, it 
is to be observed, is the only physio]ogical peculiarity which autho¬ 
rizes an inference of any difference in, the.frequency of the births in 
the case of the-female of the human species, and that of those other 
species to which we have 'referred. 

“ To reason correctly, we should make an allowincefor that necu- 
llarity. Let such ample allowance be made as will' include all Inter¬ 
ruptions ; let us say that one birth in two years is natural to the female 
of the human species* In Europe,'to which we may at preeent corn- 
fine our obsemtions^fac period of diildbeuring in women extends, 
from sixteen or sevcnl^n, -to forty-five, years of age. Let us mak^ 
still morje allowance, and say it extends only from twenty to forty years 
of age. In that period, at the great allowance of,two years to one 
birth, there IS|timo ffrr.Jten births, which may he regarded os not more 
than the number, natural,to the fenpi^e of the human ,ipeeJes. 

** Under favourable qi^umstances, the mortality tunoog childrcti iff 
very small. Mortality among tiie chfldred ef very poor people is un-^ 
avoidable,' from ynnt of netessary .means bf healtu. 'Among the chiL 
dren of people to''^sy dr^umstances, 'who know and practise the rules 
for the preservation of health, the mortafily Is smallj onfi iliere'caii^- 
be no doubt, tlmi^ under more^'^blful modes of ^ 

and clothing, and'sir,; and exercke, and educattoqiwf chi^|^ii,^ e^n.; 
xhifl mortality wouM bngceatly dimiiiTi^hed. ^ p. ^ 

We may conclude, tberefofe, that in the mctC;|6lbuiul4e €iicqm> 
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itoces, ten birth* an the measwe of fecundity in the female of the 
hainan and that, of the childrjen born, a small proportion 

irould die before the of maturity. For .occasLonal instances of 
barreimeas, fnd amali degree of mortafity, let us make much 

necea^y al]o\i^a»ce, a deduction^ of one^half, and say, 
4iumail'pair, “tmited at an early ace, commanding a full 
Mpi^y ot every thi^ necesrary for^p^sical welfare, exempt from the 
ueoe^r of bppt rc^ | j? & labour, and sumciently skilled to make the best 
use of mir ciMUti^uices for preventjhg disease and mortality among 
and their childnap, will,'j^e with another, rear hve chiU 
OT^v i^thja ic the case, it it'needlessilo exhibit an accurate calcula* 
ttoUf to that popdatton would double fteeJf in some moderate 

portion of years; It ia evident, at once$ that it would double itself in 
a'ittiall ni^Or ofye^rs^*' 31—si.) 

" ;Mr. cloeely contiected with the whole 

iQterDpl a has been so much m bun tie r- 

stood, eb oiaA^pQisr^resent^i so luuch vilIBcd, that its friends 
pught to for ^ single moment on hollow and 

ins^ure here Mr, 1^11 makes it rest entirely on au 

Weriion with ne^^ct to the physical ccmstitutioli of women; 
and for that assWtion he-gives no reason) except an arbitrary, 
delusive^ jve h^ almost aaid ridiculous, analogy, taken from the 
brute creation* It may be true, that the gcnerali^^ of women, if 
WMried m early life, and placed in favourable circumatances, 
have ten But this must be prov^'by showing 

that the fact Is so j mere conjecture is w'grth Doth[pg. *Mr, MiJI, 
at the same time that he rests his cause upon thi iroken reed, 
rejects the irresistible facts which proffer th4r- aidi(—The 
fitatement^'^ says he, ‘^.r^ecting the rate of procreation Jh 
different oogutrics will be. loufid to be either suppositions with 
teapect to'matters of fact, upon the conformity of which snpposi- 
ttpns to any real matters of fact, we can have no assurance; or 
jltatenienis of f^rts^of such a nature os prof^ nothing widi regard 
lOKibe points.in ditpateJ* Mr* Mill cann^g^ave forgotten, that 
we have fk^umez^ps doss of facts which shdw, that, in particular 
couptriei^'Hahd at particular times, the population has actually 
do^Aed Itadf in less than dve-and-twenty years, ^ increased at 
A iriitaVbich would have doubied it in that.period,.. This is direct 
of a^ that is pecessaty to the doctHne of popula- 

^On, .Tfafjabsbltite power of muliSpHjcatiop in ihe^hutnan species 
u'bb dou^'gmterthan could be deuced froEU any actual increase 

hgjbave taken place. BiU actual wdl attested 
iuS^uch as we want, and ott such a subject there 
ci&ei: evidence, ^ 

th^.Tate.utv whicli-^puiattou teods to 
\ to be next eataWkhed i#,,that the means 

^mfi^ableXllp^tGQee are not capable of a similar rate of 
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increase. The m^urnent: usus-lly luldueed to make put this point' 
is extremely simple* As population imereases food mmt be raised 
on inferior soils; and consequently, unless m ho far m the jf^ior 
quality of Uie soil may be counteracted by iTnprovement|$:';p:t the 
arts which provide the articles conaumed by the labooreiv 
quantities of labour, successively appti<^ to raise com will pro-' 
duccj not equal, but successively dimmisbilig quantities of food/' 
Mr. Mill an opts a much more abstruse and less convincing line 
of argument. The situation of the labourer depends, as he con¬ 
ceives, on the rate at which capital increa|es; th&t is to on 
the rate at which savings of the annual produce of the country 
art accumulated: he endeavours to show, by moral coh«der»- 
tions, tliat, in almost eve^ variety of circum stances, the dtsf^* 
lion to frugality is so feeble, that Savings cto.be accumulated only 
very slowly; the rate of profit too is conrttotly beoominjg lower, 

90 that the fund'out of which savioga are to be made is in a per¬ 
petual course of diminution; and consequently, the sltuatioii of 
the labourer necessarily tends towards deterioratLoii. We mifftfr 
well question, whether Mr. Mill has succeeded in showing, tout 
the propensity towards frugality b loo rare and too feeble to 
permit the rapid accumniatton of capital. When we look at the 
immense accumulation virbich has taken place in out own country 
within the last thirty years, tn spite of the enormous amount of 
loans and taxes which have been consumed in the service of tb^ 
public, cannot help suspecting that so far os the accumulation 
of capital depends ou individual frugality, it would increase mudi^ 
more rapidly thto our author allows. We might further suggest,, 
that the rate of profit on capital will not necesearily fall, uidesa^ 
the demand for the employmeut of capital does tint kera pace- 
with the increase of its disposable atnount^and that even if profit# 
should be lowered, yet a lower rate of pi^ts on a gri^ter amount 
of capital may produce a larger^ fund for savings than, a higher 
rate of profit on a {^ss capitaL ^ It is therefoirc clear, tliat Mr« 
Mill has here trusted to a long line of argument, in which there 
appear to be many weak points. We sixotild even be disposed to 
question what he appears to take for granted as self-'cvident—r* 
that the funds applied in the maintenance of labour depend en¬ 
tirely on the amount of the savings. That which Is saved nuiy 
be such that it cannot be employed reproductivtly with advanta^.. 
To be so employed, it must be capable of putting in modon^ 
dustry which wui prodnoe a value greater than its own.' 
what evidence ia.there, that evety thing which ii necei^ ' 

sarily capable of being immedittely employed Ih^die produc^ ^ 
of something which will be of si^rior value ? And if 
are not coptole' of belog immedWdy ho appliedkU tbe^nd£> 


every stage of mciefy n Ihnit set to the ratO^^accip^ldteh^ 
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toffljTy incfepeDdiiQt of the propensity of in^ tp lay up in Btora^ 
or to consumA , ’ ■ 

iSavings ilo not becoinc capital, unless they are employed re- 
productively^ and It'iB the diiRculiy of finding inodes of to ap¬ 
plying th^ n6ti(b6 atiroQg incUnation of man to spend all that 
he;^ obuin, that opuos^ a bar to the rapid accUtnulation of 
c^pitoL Xhy pl^ uiei^ibre, or increasing the capital of a 
country by an artidcial diminution of the consumption^ proceeds 
upoU'A'i Viipposition of dubions truths You may, by sue!t 
me^Qi^ diminish the amount of unproductive consumption 
of the country, but will not necessarily increase its produc¬ 
tive contuinptton. , The more probable result will either that 
the Atnouiit of sniraal production will be lessened, or that a pro¬ 
portion of the unproductive cooBumption will be shifled 
one class jof eomniddUiM to another We are, therefore, not a 
little surprised ^at'Mr.' Mill should be inclined to look upon 
^ sumptuary la^s.ks good in themselves, and to object to them 
chleSyoa the of the diflSeuIty of carrying them into 

effect. ' 

** Such are the modes m which iegiilation can weaken the tendency 
m pepuJatioe to iocreaie* It reraams to inquire by what means it can 
strei^then the tendency in capital to increase. These are, also, direct 
and indirect As the legidature, if akilful, ha^ great power over the 
of'the cotnmunltyj it may contribute to render frugality fa^JiioR- 
able, and axpense disgraceful. The legislature may also pi^duce that 
distribution of property which experjenoe shows to be the most favour¬ 
able to saving; but we have seen, that, even ta thie.situation, the 
motive to saving produces no considerable effects. ' Sumptuary laws 
have been adopts,in several countries.^ In-this way the leglslaturo 
has eperatfid directlj to iucrease the amount of savings. It would not, 
however, be easy to contrive sumptuary laws, the effect of which 
would be very considerable, without a minute,and vexatious bterfer- 
ufloe wkh ordio^ buetoess of life/' (P. 45.) 

The proBpeiTity of a country depends on two thin^;—the 
ODiotiat ofiits Aoaiial cansuntption, and consequently its an- 
noat production;, bid the greatness of the unproductive consump¬ 
tion in relation to the reproductive. The greater the annual 
production, and the less the quantity of labour which gives it, 
the more flourishing is the state of the country. Sumptuary 
lavs, considered in a political, not a moral view, assume^ that 
it-^U the duty of tlae legislator to diminish the unproductive con- 
shmptbn; in words, to dunmiah.that which the happiness 
of me world should be increased. They further as- 

d^^iish the unproductive consumption is a certain 
m j|b |R[hcmsmg the reproductive. To both of these assump- 
tiJIffldr.. p^.hifi (h^inc of capita^ haa paid too mch^ 
defeiencei ’ ^ 
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There i$ Anodier mode of ibrcit]|/ tlm ficcumulatioii of cupltalf 
vrhich Mr* Mill has suggested, aod of which he fcas examini^d' 
the consequences with more minuteness than it deserves* 

“ There is certainly one course hy which tlie legislature pro¬ 

duce considerahle efiects upon the occumubtion cf capital^ because 
it might by hold of any portion which It pleased of the uef produce of.’' 
the year, Ond convert U into capital. We .have only, therefore, to 
inquire In what manner this could be performed, and what eBoCts it 
would produce. ' ' 

The mode of taking whatever portion it might £nd expedient, is 
obvious and simple. An income tax, of the proper amount, would 
effectually answer the purpo^. 

“ The legislature miglit employ the capital thus foreibly created iu 
one or otlier of two ways: it might lend it to be employed by others; 
or it might retain the empkiyment id Its own hands^ 

** TJic Biidplest mode, perhaps, would be, Co lend it to those ^manu¬ 
facturers and capitalists who might apply for it, and could give security 
for the repayment. The interest of wWt was thus laid out in one year 
might be employed as capital the next, ^very annual portion would 
thus make compound interest, and, so long aa interest remained pretty 
high, would double Itself in a small number of years. If wages ap¬ 
peared likely to fall, a higher income tax would be required. If wages 
rose higher than seemed to be necessaij for Che most desirable con¬ 
dition of the labourer, the income tax might bo reduced.” {F. 45,4Ci4 

Our author is far from recommending this plan. But wo 
think that he might hare gotten rid of it much more briefly than 
be does. Government might compel the payment of the tax; 
but it codd not' trcftte iScilities of employing what was thus 
forcibly adbutnulated In the production of corntncilitias of in« 
creased value; and unless such facilities constantly existed^ ai> ' 
cumulation would be of no avail. It might depress and dis¬ 
courage reproductive industry, hut could not promote it. 

Exchangeable value, though in itself a very sunplo matter, has 

f iven occasion to many mysteriouef speculations,'from which Mr. 

fill has not always kept himself sufficienUy remote. Value is 
merely a relative term. It directs the attention to two commcK 
ditics, or parcels of com modi ties, and suggests the fact, that the ^ 
one will be given in exchange for the other. This simple fact 
is all that is meant by value, and there is nothing recondite in^ 
either the word or the thing* If wc inquire what are the cir^ 
cumstanccs which determine the proportions of different com^ 
moJitics respectively exchanged against one another, we shall 
dn j that they depend upon the remtion between the supply and 
the demand* This relation will, no doubt, be stfonply modified, 
by the cost of production; and the cost of production must b<f^ 
greatly dependent on the quantity of labour employed in thepro^ ' 
duction. Exchangeable value, supply, and denwid^ pi^' 
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doetioD, and tjuantity of laWur ncceBaaiy to production, are 
tbonefu re cloB«ly connected with each other. But we object de- 
^cided^y tu all speculations which confound them together, and 
which identify them with oue another, by pretending to resolve 
exdbange^le value into the labour of production. Sudi specu* 
lations are Entirely futile. They are, in fact, merely corruptions 
of language, for their whole merit consiata in giving a novel and 
^very'recohditc meaning to the word value, in order afterwards 
to confound this new meaning with tlie old. One of the stepa 
in the process by which value is resolved into labour, it is worth 
while to OKafniiie; value la first resolved into cost of production: 
:eott of production is made up of labour and capital; therefore, 
to complete the analysis, it is only requisite to trace up capital to 
labour. 


Ab all capital consists In commodities, it follows, of course, that 
the first capital must have.been the result of pure labour. ’ The first 
commodities could not be made by any commodities cxiacitig before 
them* 

« But if the first commoditiee, and of course the fim capital, were 
the result of pure labour, th^ value of this capital, the quantity of 
other commodities fbr which it would exchange, mnat have been esti- 
Aiated by labour. This Is an iminediate consequence of the proposi-* 
tion which we have just established, that where labour was the sole 
tftstrament of production, exchangeable value was deter ml nod by the 
^quantity of labour which the production, of the cominodity required. 

** If this be established, it is a necessary coneequence, tkat the ex¬ 
changeable value of all conunoditlea is^etenmded by quantity of 
labour” CP.72,?30 

Now this analysis is clearly defective. Xet us grant, that the 
value of the capital is determined by the quantity of labour 
which produced it. The value of the commodity, to tJie pre¬ 
paration of which the capital has been applied, must be equal, 
not merely to the value of the capitu^ but to that value 
increased oy on additional value equivalent to the usual rate of 

S ofit* This last portion of the value is not accounted for by 
f* Mill’s analysis* 

Afier all, do not such I'casoningc ncceasarily run in a vicious 
circle ? Grant that the value of a commodity ia to be estimated 
by the quantity of labour; what determiiies the value of that 
laoour ? Shtdl we measure value by the commodtUes 
with which it is pu|[chased, or by those which it produces? 
And in either caee do we not fall back to the point frpm which 
W0 set out ? Sup^se for a moment that latsour is made the 
measure A commodity is produced by one quftntiiy 


of Ubsi^'iJRid U exchanged for a different {probably a greeter} 
Ufoflabourj 
exdiiangeablc 


labour; which quantity shall we take as the tueasure 
oaitfi exdiiflnseable volub-^the quantity yrhlch Created the com- 
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modityj' or the qimptity wliich the commodity will purchase ? 
The very term cxchangeohlc value biiidu uk dowiuto tbe latter; 
Mr, Mill and Mr, Htc^rJo Indst upon our prefcrrinji the 
former. . 

On this subject has foiio'wed in the stgis of Mr* 

Eicardo^ who has certainly been eniiiicnily succcs^fiil in per- 
plexfhjT both himself ajid his I'enclers on the doctrine of value. 
PJ>cro are two in Miv Ricardo^s worls, to which wc 

are gla<t to <1ircet the attenti(>zi of the studeniti uf pnliticol 
economy, Iwcaase they place ia a clear light tlic arbitrary nature 
cf the notiona which he has adopted. 

** Adam Smithj who so accurately dehned tbe_ originxil source of 
exchutigeable value, and who was bound in consistency to maintain 
that ad things become more or less valuable in proportion as more Or 
Jess labour was bestowed on their production, f^as himtself erected 
another siandurd measure of value* end speaks of things being more 
or less valuable, in proportion as they will exchange for more or less 
of thia standard measure, Sometimes he speaks of corn, at other times 
of labour* as a standpcd measure ; not the quantity of labour bestowed 
on the production of any object* but the quantity which It com¬ 
mand iu the market: os if these were two equivalent express!As, and 
as if, because a man^s labour had become doubly efficient, and be 
could tliereibre produce twice the quantity of a comuQodity, lie would 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange for it,'* 
(hicardo on the Principles of Political Economy* p. 5.) 

** In ^tne country double the quantity of labour may be re* 
qaired to produce a given quantity of food and necessaries at one time* 
tlmt may bo necestary at another and a distant time i yet the labourer'# 
reward mfly, possibly, be very little diminiehed. If the labourer^ 
wages at the former period werira certain quantity of food and neces-^ 
narie^, lie probably could nqt have subsisted* if that quantity had been 
reduced. Food and nccefisariea la this case will have risen lOOper 
cent.* if estimated by the quantity of labour necessary to their produc^ 
tion, while they will scarcely have increased in value, if Tueastn'ed by 
the quantity of labour for which they will exchange.” (Ricardo, p. 8.) 


These pasGages assert that the quantity of labour which 
produces a coniraodity is^ or may be* widely difFerent from th^ 

? uantity of labour for which it vvill exchange in the mark eh 
f this be so, and if viilue is to bo measured fa^ labour, tfa# 
latter quantity must be the standard, and not the former. To 
say tliat the value of a commodity estimated in labour is equal 
to a quanti^ of labour difierent from that for which it wiU 
exchange, is a plxtin contradiction in terms, Adam Smith may 
have been wrong in, taking labour as an nniver^i standard : but 
if labour is to have this honour conforred on iiv certainly iji 
not mistaken in estimating value 6y the quantity of labour whim 
on object can command in the market, and the quwtitj 

TOL, ilX. NO- XXXVII. * M . ' ^ ‘ 
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of lal>oiir bestowed on its production^ Wc sbould not h&ye 
gtiv^rted to this ^object at all, were it not for the errors and 
inysteries which, ever since the time of the French eoonomistsj 
have insinnated themselves into the science by means of vague 
notions attached to the phrase exchangeable value/’ 

On the important tojpic of the value of money, Mr. Mill is 
not true to bis own notions of exchangeable value. 

‘' '"j- 

..P It IE not difficult to perc^ijve, that it is the total quantity of the 
money in any country, which detertniaes what portion of that quantity 
iliall exchange for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of 
’dial country. '* 

“ If we Gupposc that all the goods of the country are ou one side, 
all the money dn the other, and., that they are e^tchanged at once 
against one another. It is. obviousone*tePth| or one-hundredth, 
or any other part of the goods, wBI Exchange against one-tenth, or 
any part of the whole of the moneys and that this tenth, will be 
a great quantity or snmtl, exk^ctly in proportion us the whole quantity 
of the money In the country jfs great or snialh this were the state 
of the facts, therefore, it is evident that the value of money would 
depend^hoily upon the quantity of it. 

** It will appear that the case ia precisely the same in the actual 
state of the facts. The whole of the aonds of a country are oot ex^ 
Changed at once against the whole of the money; the goods are 
‘Exchanged in portions, often in very small portions, and at diSerent 
times, during the course of the whole year, Tito same pii^^^^f money 
which is .paid in one e%change to-day, may be paid in another cx* 
diange to-morrow. Some oi' the pfecea wifi be employed in a great 
many exchangee, eome in very few, and eocne, happen to be 

hoarded, in none at ath There wH^ amid all these varledcs, be a 
certain average number of exchanges, the same which, if all the pieces 
had performed an equal number, would have been performed by each * 
tliat average we may suppose to bo aoy number we please; say, for 
example, ten* If each of the piecoi of the money in the country per¬ 
form ten purchases, that is exactly the same thing as if aU the pieces 
were multiplied by ten, and performed only one purchase each. The 
value of all the goods in tfie counti^ is equal to ten times the value of 
all the moAey; as each piece of the money is equal in value to that 
which It exchanges for, and as it perfoTuis ten dffierent exchaUgesin 
• year/* {P. 95, 96-) 

He was bound to have maintatned, tbatLthe value of money is 
r^ulated by the quantity of labour employed in producing it. 
It IS of more importandte to remark, that he has not proyeutbe 
principle on wbi^ he proceeds. ^ He supposes the whole of the 
money in the country (or, if each piece of tnoney performs 
^xchatige^i, ten times the whole of the money) to be equal in 
valpe to the whole of the commodities in it: and from this sup- 
^iiti^n it will dpubtlees follow, other tilings remaining tne 
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tAmCf the value of money will vary inversely as its quantity. 
The truth of the doctrine, however, depends rftireJy on the 
accordance of the Euppositton with fact; and that accordance is 
by DO means seJf'evident. 

Oji the subject of ihC rate of profit, Mr* Mill [las mren a 
clear exposition of the doctrine wliich Mr. Ricardo, we believe^ 
had the merit, or demerit, of first broaching. 

** When any tiling is to be divided wholly between twe parties^, that 
which regulates the share of one, reguiatea also, it is very evident, the 
share of the other; for whatever rs withheld from-the one^ the other 
receives; whatever, therefbre, increases the share of the one dimi* 
nishes that of the other, and vice vefsa. We might, therefore, with 
equal propriety, it should ee^tn, aflirm that wages determine profits, 
or that profits determine wages; and, in framing our language, as¬ 
sume whichever we pleased, as the regulator or standard. 

As we have seen, however, that the proportion of the shares be¬ 
tween the capitalist and labourer depends upon the relattvekahundanee 
of population and capital, and that population, as ciimpared with 
capita!, has u tendency to topetabound, the active principle of change 
is on the side of population, and constitutes a reason for considering 
population, and consequent!v wages, as the regulator. 

** Wherefore, as the profits of stock depend upon the share which 
is received by its owners of the joint produce of labour and stock, 
profitE of stock depend upon wages^rJse as wages fail, and fall os 
wages rise. ” 57.) 

The dactritie Is clearly explained, but it does not seem to us 
to be proved. Though wages and profit make up the prime 
cost of production, it does not follow, that, ns either rises, the 
other must fall. If wages rise, it must belli consetjuanceof nn in- 
ci'eased demand for the commodity produced; that commodity will 
rise in value; and this iticrease of value will be a fund, perhaps 
more than sufficient to meet the charges of the additional wages. 
Mr. Mill and Mr, Ricardo (swayed probably by ifioir potions 
on the subject bf exchangeable value) suppose the value of an 
firtlcle to remain fixed, and that consequently the incrca^ of 
jpne ingredient in the cost of production must bo compensated 
by the diminution of some other ingredient* Why should we 
jjot holt), that the value is itself variable, and that the rise of 
one item in the prime cost will be followed by a rise tu the value 
of the article, rather than by a diminution in any other item of 
the prime cost ? It would even appear, that Mr. Mill ought to 
be led to this conclusion by hir own principles. Exchangeable 
raiuc, he says, is determined by the quantity of labour and 
capital: why, then, should it oat iherease, as the value of either 
of its component parts increases? The truth is, that the rate df 
profit on capital will rise or faH with the demand for capital, 
and we sec nothing that can make the rise of that demai^ eoiti- 
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ddent with a fall of wages, or a diminution of that demand 
Coiiicidf^nt vi\kh a rise or wages> TliougU uagc£ 'are hig)k In 
^America, the profits of stock are not lower than elsewlierc. 
M^ages are higher now tbai* they were SO yenrji ago; yet, to 
judge frojn tfie rnte of interest, the usual profits are not lower. 

Another Uoctriiie of Mr. Mill concerning profit, is, that the 
diminution of the rate of profit depends on the necessity of 
applying capital to the cultivatioii of IVesb lands. 

*' When the demand arriv^ea for such an addkinnal quantity of corn 
as can only be proctucect by rceonr^ie to inferior lands, or fresh doses 
of Capital on the same Lind with inrerior returns, thd cultivators, of 
.course, 00111111 - to employ Iheir capital less productively than before ; 
the demand fur corn, therefore, incroaees, without n proportional tn- 
cren^e of supjily* The c unhang cab! df value of corn, by consequence, 
rises; and when it has ru^n to a certain height, the cultivator can 
obtain os high pr^iBta by raising it under the necessity of a diiuiufsticd 
.produce, arc obtained by any other owners of stock. 

** I^y tbi^ pi'ocess his profits are not kept up to their former level, 
.bgt all other profits ate brought down to that to which he has been 
reduced, Hy the rl&e in the yalue of corn, the cost of maintaining 
labour U In creased. A certain q^unufity of the nocesEftrios of Mfc must 
ihe consumed by the labourer, whether they cost little or much. When 
they cost more than tliey did before, his labour costs more than it did 
.ffitcforc ; though the quantity of commodities ivhich he consumes may 
‘^main precJecJy the Same. Ills wag«, therefore, must bo consUlered 
as rising, though his real reward may not be increased/^ (f. fii.) 

But though the gross produce of the application of a given 
<|uantity of capital be lees, it is not a necessary cojisctjuetioo 
that the rate of profit should beJowei'cd. The value of the 
produce may rise, or tlic portion of it, assigned to the laboui^er 
may be dinnnUWL In either cu4ie,Mhe rate of profit may 
remoiTi undim inisbed. 

In the*^ remarks on some'of the doctrines contained in Mr. 
book, it IS not our intention to affirm that he is misLnkeii. 
We merely wish to intimato, that on the points which we have 
mentioned, he does not dearly show his conclusions to be true. 
It is only in that part of the work wJiich treats of capital, that 
we are harrassed by doubt or dl&ulty. In the remainder of it, 
and especially in the chapter OA interchange, tlie rc^nings 
are both perspicuous and cDncise. It is a work i'rom whidi' 
ayen he who uaji made cousideraUe proficient^ in the science 
ma^ learn much. It wifi asiiat him in m&tbodizmg his opinions; 
il; wtH jtKiint out to him connectioni which hitherto have probably 
Os£a})cd his notice; it will aid him in bringing, his notions in 
eompJete review before the tnini^ and in taking from time to 
. tuiita ccHBppeb^Sfve surrey of .the Ecieoee. To those who are 
nlmhucd with ^e principles of p9liiicaL economy ^ Mr. Mil Fa 
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vork presents great facilities for the acquisition of most valuable 
knowledge. Political economy, how ever, let it lie remembeicid, 
is a science made up not. so nioch of facts ns of Fcasoiiings and 
the benefit to bo demod from it conskts. less in tlie fpossession 
of particulav triUhs or positive rcsuln;, than ia the ^oi mation of 
certain.,habits of reftcctlpn and consecutive thlnkhi" on a very 
intricate class of phenomena* Tlie mere perusal tjf tho book, 
therefore, will be of little avail. It must jjot endy be renil, but 
pondered again and again* It is not the words, ljut tiic priu- 
ciplos, with all their cooncctions and consequences, that must be 
impressed on the mind of the student* He will meet wilh 
difficulties j let liim nevct;|^eless pass on. As he beconicy/»miliar 
with the more advanced principles of the science, new light will 
grodusfly dilfuse itself around the maxiuis and reas^mings which 
are pluc^ first in its arrangements* We would say to him, 
as the great oracle of the law' says to his rcailcrs, AihI albeit 
the reiBcr shall not at any one day (do what he Am) reach to 
the meaning of our aothor, yet let him no way discx>urflge 
hinnseh^ but proceed; for on some obiter day, m some other 
place, that doubt will be cleared.” * 

We cannot, bowever, promise with the same assurance, that 
in this science doubt will give way betbro assiduous study* The 
science Uiielf is still imperfect, and must ever be so, till humim 
ofiaira ^Jiall have gone tJirough every variety of change, and 
experience shall no longer have new lessons to disclose to man* 
I'lie course of events m the last eight years has revealed some 
circumstances with respect to the causes of national prosperity 
and distress which were not before suspected, and has suggested 
speculations winch hbve produced important corrections of 
received priaciples* 'The necessary imperlbction of the science, 
however, should inspire us not with averfeion t» it, but with 
caution and patience in the study of its doctrines ; and should 
impress upon us, that the doubts and obscurities^, with wbich 
that study is embarrassed, are to be charged, not to tJic account 
of the writer who expounds what is known or Supposed to be 
kuowo^ but „to the de^ts whkh belong to this most important 
branch of knowledge in its pr^eaent state* 
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Art. VlII-^TRAVELS IN PALESTINE* 

Tranek in PaiestinCf through ffte Couniries of '■ Balkan and 
Gilead, Ffst iiiwer Jordan: inchtding a\ Fisk to the 

' of G«fQ?te£ Gamala^ in the Dea^olw By J. S- 
Buckinghan?^ Meralwr of tlie AsUlk Society^, Calcutta; 
and of the Literary Societies ^ of Madras and Bombay- 
4to. London, IBSI* 


Vartous circumstances have concurred to impa^ a high de¬ 
gree of intcre&t and Jfnportance to tbe g^grapby of Fal^ine. 
AS the cradle of our rdigiouT and scene 6f all that is vener* 
able in l»oJy writ^ne thfe‘ theatre oFthe most heroic ex|iloits 
during the Jewisli, the Roman, and the Saracenic wars--as a 
field, moistened with the best blood of oar anccatoi'is, in the 
wild and romantic age of the crusades; and even now, at the 

g reaent hoifr, as a fair and lovely portion of the earth, still 
Lvoured with the dews of heaven, and blessed'with the most 
henignaiit'sky; it is impossible to regard it with indifference^ 
or to refase an attentive ear to those who detail the irnpresaions 
which these objects have excited in them. On a\l these accounts, 
the learning mid the researchra of enterprwing travellers httve, 
the ei^htii century to the present time, been directed to 
elucidation of the jnoral and {Physical condition of the Holy 
Laiid. * ^ 


The Itineraries of catholic devoteea/' Mr. Buckingham jt^tly re- 
tnarki^, have furnished the most ample details regarding the sanccu^ 
aries and holy places; and the names of Fhocos, Qnaresmiue, and 
Adrichumius, are associated with theta early labnurs. The ealended 
journeys of protestant scholars have enlargbd our ac<iuaintance with 
objects of mor^ geaernl enquiry, and the names of Mauudrell, Shaw, 
4nd Pococke, stand pre-andnent among I hole/ The profound re¬ 
searches of both English and PreneH critics, have laid open.aU the 
dtorea of lesrnmg in dluEtratioo of the aociept geography of Judea ; 
aifd the works of Kdand and D'AnviHe, are ibonuinenta Werudition 
and sagacity that would do tionQpr ^ fury coun^, wUle the^la^ouis 
^of very recent travetleris wouM drcle of our 

by the pfctip^s which they hav^ i[hcga^f the gcmeral state of manuefs 
ood the ppnant.^aspect of the freeSneis of 

their orrgm^ colouring* / p ^ ' 

Vet an^gtigi^slhp^e who have hiade the'fioly lijtttd the scene of 
ihiir rese&rchea^ tbm has n^'been who did not conceive that he 
wjds'able to cornet add to tbo^f^bou^'of hii predecessors, and, 
indeed, who did notice i^ef hi eg of haAe^t'wh}<^ had 

be^ dtri regar jgjl ^^tofrre. -It is thus'that l>r. Clarke'express hU 
doobta Wy step, uqd attempts to,fefiile, mdigr 

i^jqljhieavejlm of CTety age Jdtlmrtp been 
accmlSjiea to yenei^* ■ And it is thus, loo* that Chateaubriand don- 
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Svases^ With aU the frankae<£ of dtsappointmontj Chal aftqr be bad real, 
aome btitidreda of volume* on the country Ite camt to visits tbej 
h$d given him no accurate conc^tiotia of ^hat be subiequentl^ 
bebeid ibr hiin^eir/’ {Pref^ p* vi^) 

Dissatiefied witli the imperfect resulu of the labaurs of pre^ 
ceditijr travellers, and persuaded that lie cau add sofiit^Uiing n&r 
to oar local acqti&mlance with the country of Judea and it» 
interesting relations, Mr. Buckingham offers to the acceptanoo 
of the pobhe, the elegant volume of which we are now to give 
some account to our readers. The circum^ciinccs on which, 
be founds his claims to attention are detailed in a copious 
prcliice; from which we learn, that the desire of visiting distant 
regions, was, from iirfancy, the proip^tient wish of his heart. 
At the age of nine years, this rising spirit of adventure found 
ita gratincation in the profession assigned binK At that ea^ly 
age he was sent to sea j and in less than a year -nfterivards was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and marched from Corunna 
through the tinest parts of Spain and PortugaL I'lie piivation’a 
and hardships he endured served only to strengthen this infant 
passion, which was still further confirmed by a series of sabfle<' 
quent voyages to America, the Bahama Islands, and the West 
Indies. The Mediterranean next became tlic scene of hb 
wanderings; and, animated with the hope of beholding the 
most celebrated countries of antiquity, be now applied hims^f 
with imfro than common ardour to the reading of every bodk 
within his reach, that was likely, to extend his knowledge of the 
Interesting countries by which he was on ali sides surrounded.. 
Unbiyqutable as the incessant duties and tlio liardy life of a 
sailor are to such studies, every moment tliat he could spare 

from the vigilant ^atch, which squalls, and storms, and 
pirates, and more open enemies, constantly ^emandc^” and 
lirom ail the compUcaCed claims whicb commerce ^rd navigation 
forced on his attention,—was given tb study.' Sicily, Multa^ 
the continent^ of Greece, the islands of the Archipmgo, the 
coasts of Asia Minor, nad the gulpli of Smyrna, gave hitn^a, 
foretaste of what was yet re^rved for him to enjoy. Alex¬ 
andria'next received bite intir'Ker port; and-having seen tba 
Pharos, the Catacombs,' Oleb^tra^s Obelisk (now on its voya^ 
to thiis country), and Pompey*s Pillar; he ascended the Nife, 

< with the eWyssey and T^I^maque in either hand/ and pene¬ 
trated inte,'Nubia, whence be ti^tui^ned, rich' in the spoils ^of 
enterprise, consisting .of measured . plans and pretty ai^^e 
details of allthe nmnumenti^of •D.tjqwtty which he had 
the temples of Dahoat, of T&efa, and .Gelabijti^, 
and inscriptions o(,^artaaty, the stupendouii^iiav^^ 
alley ’ of splOnxea^ and poloesal slatute ali PitHatfil^ the^ 
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^hlv finished sculptures of the beautiful temple of Dukkey^' 
Ot' all those Eionamentft of Nubian aniiquity, which he was 
irducetl to consider eis belonginp; to a higher ctftsa of art than 
even those of he mm robbed on his return, in attempt^ 

ing to cross the Sesert. At length he i^achad Cairo j and 
during his ^cond resulence ther«^ he applied htmaelf with 
Tcnowed zeal to the study of the Arabic language; after making a 
progress in. which, he n^sumed the dress of an Egyptian Fell^; 
crofsed the desert of Suez to exatnuie its port; returned by a 
more northern route to explore the traces of the ancient canal, 
which had connected the Nile with the Arabian Gulph; visited 
BubastJs, Tunis, and other celebrated ruins, with, the lake of 
Mciizaleli in the Lower Egypt; crossed from Damietta along 
the edge of the Delta to Rosetta; and at length returned to 
Alexandria, Having resumed bis study of the Arabic language 
for some time, he again quitted that city for Cairo; whence he 
set out, dI.sguE£ed as a Mamlouk, and, asuociating with the 
soldici^, accompaiiicd a caravan of hve thousand camels and 
about fifty thousand pilgrims, for Mecca. . The vessel, in which 
embarked at Suez, was upset in a squall, and nearly 
foundered t and our enterprisifig traveller narrowly escaped with 
the loss of all that he possessed except his papers* At Jedda> 
whitJier he was carried ashore, too ill to prosecute iiiti journey 
he wai hospitably received on board a ship under 
English colours, which had arrived there from India. Through 
the kind and friendly attentions of her f!omni«nder, Capt. 
Bopg, his health recovered rapidly: with him he sailed to 
Bombay; and after residing in India for sever#! months, he 
again returned to Egypt by the same channel. He landed at 
Mokhft, whence he made his passage a{>the Red Sea In native 
Teasels, louchtfig at every port and creek in his way from 
^■LMandel to Suez* Flis second stay iu Egypt was very ^hort * 
for, the ‘ mcrcautdocomcnitiiity of India' being desirous of having 
some morc'^ explicit assurances of protectiou nian they bad yet 
rec^ved firoin the native ippvemnient of Egypt; a treaty of 
commerce was concluded between Mobommea Ali Pasha, for 
liitnselfji tfit^ British Consul, for -Ail British <auhje^ in Egypt; 
andvMh f^kin^am cm beh^f'^^his Indian fnendor Of &ia 
tren^, diirltaveil^ Wm reouested the beaper; and as 

the Bed Sea wa« shut by the 'pr^valenoe of southerly winds 

he took the rouM ^Masopotao/k* V ' ^ ■ 

Aft this pei^^ ttav^ anitcwced bt the prssiiift yblumej 
couHDracsdt ^ abstract' of hiVitnfodttl^OTy 

ninwtive, ^if Ws elegailt and interefiting 

^lume, that Sr undertook, th^, poswted of tha^ 

«dour fortitiidftof itSd, physical 
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strength, competent knowlci]gc of their native and 

above all, tliat Intimats"acquaintance vvitli the national habits 
anil religion of the people with whom he was about to asapeiate, 
and that capacity ot adaptitig himself to foreign manners, which 
are so essential to those 'who wish to explore a coantry lyn^g 
unhappily under the dominion of the Turks* 

Mr. Buckingham embarked at Alexandria, on the 25th ofDe- 
comberi 1015 , oni board n sh.t/ktot>rj a three-masted vessel peculiar 
to the navigation of thQ^Syriaii coast, about thirty ilet In lengtli, 
^ dfteen in its extreme breadth, and about forty tons burtnea* 
The captain and his crew, altogedter ten in number, were Syrian 
Arabs, professing tbe Greek religion, unskilful in the manage¬ 
ment of their vessel, and utterly ignorant of navigation. After , 
a tedious and perilous voyage ot'thirteen days, the elt'eumi^tanceft 
of wliich it is not necessary to detail, the vessel entered in safety 
the harbour of Soor, the ancient Tyre, whence he determined to 
prosecute his journey by land. Of the present state of this proud 
mart of antiquity, wno^e resources of wealth and power are enu¬ 
merated with so much eloquence by the prophet when proclaiming 
its destined fall— ma^eJumti were princas —leAoo/e iTogickers 
were the hmvvrabie the tarih —(Isaiah xxiiL 8 .)—we have the 

following interesting particulars;— ^ ^ 

** The town of Soor is situated at the extremity of a sandy 
sula, exteodlcg out to the north-wett for about a mile frorti tlie line 
of the malh coast. The breadth of the Isthmus is about one-third of 
Its length; and at its outer point, the land on which tlic town itself 
stands becomes wider, stretching itself nearly In ri^ht angles to the 
narrow neck which joins it 19 the main, and extending to the north¬ 
east and south-west for about a third of a mile in each direction. The 
whole space which the tuwd occupies may be, therefore, about a mile 
iu length, and half a mile in breadth, meaiUTing from the sea to it* 
inland gate, i * 

it has all the ap|tear*rice of having been once m Island, and at 
some distant period was, perhaps, of greater extent in length than at' 
present, as from its noriQ-oast end extends a range of fragments of. 
former Iraiidiugs, beaten down and now brolQ^n over by the waves oT. 
the sea. Its south-wester^ extreme is of natural rock, as well aa all 
Its edge .facing ootwanl to the sea; and the soil of its central part*^ , 
where it is visible by being free orbuildlngo, is of a sandy nature. 

While tbk ielpd preserved its original character, in heb^ 
detached l^m tUc contiuent by a atroit of nearly half a tnlle m ^ 
breadth, no situation coiild be njore IhTDinrablo for maritime conslS-^^ 
quence t .tnd with so excellen^-a pant as tbk'straii^ must hava iiTordeif'^ 
to the sEhaU trading veaaeli of ancient diiya,.* city built on it tiiight, io , 
time, have attaint the high degwe of Aplendour and opaietk*e atitM 
biited to Tyrus^ of which it U thought to be toe 

** On approachiiw the iDodern $Mr, wltethA ' 

hills, ihao) -the iKiftn,'dr itom the sdutii, Ici appeMitoe hjw'tfyrtjng of 
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magtiificence. ^ The^ island on which it atanda u aa low as the latTimw 
which connects it to the main landf and, Uke this^ all its unoccupied, 
parts present a saadt and barren bolI. The monotony of Its grey and 
ilat^roofed buildiniP is relieved only by the minaret of ooe Riosque 
^ith two loi^ domes tiear the ruins of an old Christian churchy the 
square tower wUlioutr the town to the southward or south-east of it^. 
and a few date-trees scattered here and there among the houses* 

" On entering tiie town, it rs discovered to have been walled; the 
portioo toward the Isthmus attll retoeioingr atid being entered by a 
numble gate, while that on the north side is broken down,jhowing 
pn3y detached fragments of circular towers greedy dilapldateiL Theae 
waHs, both from their cofi6netl extent and style of buihling, would 
fieem to be of less antiquity thart those which ^ncoitipassed Tyrqs in 
the days of Its highest splendour, as they do not enclose a space of 
more than two miles in extent, and are of ordioary workmanship*. 
They do not reach beyond the precincts of the present' town, thus 
shuUing out all the range to the northward of the harbour, which 
appears to be composed of the ruins of Ibrmer buildings, I'he tower 
to the eouth-east is not more than 6f^y feet square and about the same 
height It is turrotted on the top, and has small windows and loop¬ 
holes on each of its sides, A flight of steps leads up to it from with¬ 
out, and its whole appearance is much like that of the Saracenic 
buildings tn the neighbourhood nf Cairo, 

“■ At the present rime the town of Sour coittainB about eight huti- 
Y..dred substantial stone-built dwellings, mostly having court^ wells, 
and various conrenleacies attached to them, besides,, other smaller 
habitations for the poor* There are, within the waUf^ ofie mosque, 
three Christian churches, a bath, and three baaars. The inhabit ants 
ara at tiie lowest computation from five to eight ^thousand, tliree-fburtfaB 
of which are Arab Catholics, and the remamder Arab Moslems and 
Turks" (P*47*46.) 

During the fair season, that from April to November, the 
port of ia frequented by vefiseU from the Greek islandii, the 
ccw&ts of Asia Minor, and Egypt, and a considerable trade is 
, carried on in nil the productions^ of those parts; Soor being one 
of the marts of supply for Damascus, for which its local situation 
. b HOW, as it formerly was, extremely eligible* . The mercantile 
people Are chiefly Cliristiane, whi^ dre^ resembled^ that of the 
tame in Cairo: the were haluted partly after the 

EgydliaQr and partly after, the Tnrkiab fashion* In the court of 
^e notae where our trateUer lodged, he oba^ved a female di- 
yetted 4if her outer rob^, “ Her garment,” 1^. says, 

: Tken appeared, reWmhle tho»e of the Jewbh wdtaen In Turkey 

wnd : the Ifioe' and bosOiti exposed to view, tad' the wai^ 

tt fasieiied by miissy iffrer datot, Thk 

was a Christian, wore also on her bead a hollow silver 
bo^t Iti^,upwards obliquely from her foihtbend, being four 

4^ five iaiihes in dillp^j^f; at the root, Jabd pointed at its extreme; and 
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tier care, her uect, and he^^in«t were lodemPitTirins^ cbainij and 
bracelela. r ' 

** The first peculiarity rentiAded me very forcibly of the eiqirefsbn 
of the Pwlnaiit; ‘Lift nos up tMw horn nn high/speak not with a 
£tiff neck/ * All the hortw of the n'tcked vrilt [ cut off, biU the horriv 
of the righteouj ihall be exalted ; * fiiniilar illuittaiioni of vmich Bruce ^ 
had also found in "Abysamta, in the silver horne of warriors and dia** 
tiagulshed men. The Inst recalled to my memory with equnl readi^ 
ness, the species of wealth vBthich the chosen Israel j tea were commanded 
to borrow from the Egyptians, at the time of thejr departure from 
among them; aud of the ^ojl« taken in their wars with the CanaaTiitea 
whom they dispwsesBeJ^ when it is stated that many shekels of silver 
and of gold were produced on melting down the bracelets, the oar- 
rlngSt and other ornaments of the women and children whom they bed 
snade captive* Most of the women that we saw wore al^ silver bellSy 
or other ^peadages of precious metals, suspended by silken cords to 
the hair ortne fiead, and large high wooden pattens, which gave them 
altogether a very singular appearance/* (F* 49, 50*) 

As the state of the country rendered it necessary to Mr* 
Biickinghacn's personal s^urity that he should have a firman 
from the Pasha of Acre, he went thither by the common route, 
which has so ofeen been described by preening travellers, a$ to 
render any’ notice of it tinnece&saiy. On his arrival at Acre, he 
found that Sulim an Pasha, the second successor of tlie celebrated 
DJe2£ar, hjid departed thence early on the motuini^of the precede 
ing day, whh a tara? body of troops, to secure the possession of 
the district ofGalil^, Samaria,and all Judea to the southward; 
while one of hb cpnfidenttul officers had previously marched with 
another body towards D^ascus {the pasha of which had lately 
died), in order to prepare^the way for his master^s entrance. As 
it was known that Suliman would make his first Jialt at Jerusalem, 
after accuiing possession'of its neighbourhood, the Ei^lish consul 
recommended that our author should proceed thither, and oUtain 
fiom his hand the only protection pnder which he could now 
safely travel- White he was detained at Acre, Mr: Buckingham 
employed his unwilling leisure in embodying such observations 
on it as he hod been able to make^ together with, the informatloa 
which he bad bbtafned respecting that ^place from tliose who 
had been long resident there- lo’ Onr rtviaw of Dr* Clarke's 
Travels in'the Levant\ wo gave M^e curious anecdote of 
the character and conduct of the tyralit -Djezzor, who then held ’ 
the pasha)ik of Acre : we now st4tpln ^few particulars rtqi^ting 
the actual state of this once celebrated city, the Accho of the 
turcs, (Judg. kSli) as well as of Ui modern inhabitants, wno have 
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chflngcfl thCiGrefek name of Ptolcmai'a for its original Hebrew 
namCf Accho* • 

'* The Itfwn of ^cre Is eoated eo the extremity qf a plain on the 
e,dge Af the scanihorc, and nearly at the bottom of a hay for mod by 
the promoT^iory of Mount Carmel on the $DUtb*west, «md the skirts of 
the plain itself on tlie north-ea&c. This b&y^ i'rom the cape to the city, 
ipay be about ten miles across} froui.the extremity of the cape to the 
bottom of the buy, on the south-east, more than lialf tliat distance ; 
hut from the botiom of' the bay to the town of Aqre, on the north¬ 
west, scarcely more than two miles in Jeagtbf which Is widely difler- 
ent from the most modern maps, where the bayjs made to extend at 
least ten miles inland to the south'^east of Lite Lowti^ 

la f^r weather tl;c bay itself might ol&r a roadstead for large 
s'hips, but it could oot be safely frequented by them in winter; and 
the port, which is u small shallow basiti behind a ruined mole, is 
scarcely capable of nflbrdiTig shelter to a do^en boats mnorad head 
and stern in a tier. Ye^sek coming on the coast, therefore, either to 
load or discharge, generally visit the road of Caipha, a place of an- 
chora^ within the hay at the foot of Mount Carmel, near which the 
liver Kishon discharges itself into tJie sea. A vessel from Trieste was 
loading a cargo of cotton there, shipped by the British consul, the 
captain of which ship was of our patty on tlie preceding evening. 

This City rose to higher consequence under the liberal auspices 
. of the hrst Ptolemy, who, after enlarfing and beautifying It, honoured 

with his oame4^ In a^er ages, it become a warmly contested port 
between tlie crusaders and the Saracens; was long possessed by the 
former, and adorned with cathedral cliurcbes, and other pqhlic works; 
and after passing from the Chrietiana to the Mohammcdaijs, and from 
the Mohammedans to the Christifms sgatOf it at length under the 
power of the Arabs, after a tong and bloody stege. It is said to 
have been then laid utterly waste, in revet^e^for the blood it had cost 
ilB besiegers ; a ft or which, in the emphatic language of one of Che most 
eloquent of aur historiatia,' ' u mouEaful and solitary silence prevailed 
along tlie coast Which had lo long reioiinded with the woild*s debate,^' 
fP. 71—730 

At len^t it fell under the domitiioti of tlie late Djezzar Pasha, 
linder whose government, and that of bis successors, Ismael and 
Suliman, it bus ri^n agaw from ite asbea; and, eiuce the period 
of tbe'O^febrated conflict between the £^U«b imder Sir Sydney 
Smith, and the French under the )ate General ^tonaparte, it 
bus boen strengthened, beaQtif!ed» anddmprored/ Few vestiges, 
bowei^i^ are to be seen of Greek, Roman,^ Saraoenic, or Ghriatian 
^^ifioevjS'evcn ^e three <j0thic arobes mentioned by Br* Clarke,* 
and calieitby tb^Engliili sailors, * King Richard's palace,' have 
been the groiand; so the very sites of all these 

nin!|||triPfrff of early days will soon become toattw of uncertainty 
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' and disputa* The inLenor of llte town presents a mixture of the 
gaudy and the miserable, -the iil-conlrived and t(ie useful; in 
whicn, however, the latter may he saul to prevail. The amouut 
of population is not stated by Mr4 Buckiu^lmm, but he dei^ihcs 
the ‘ stationary inhabitants’ as composed one half of Mobkm^ 
metfans, in equal portions of Arabs and Turks; otft*fotirth of 
ChristiLins, including all their diUerent persuasions, and the 
remaining fourth of Jews, whose chief priest, Malltm Haim, 
cluims to be descended in the right line iroin Aaron, but who 
enjoys the still more substantial dignity of being the chief minister 
of iiuliinnn, and the real fountain of all influence in Accho. The 
military force of the pasha is said to consist of about ten thousand 
cavalry and two thousand infantry. The trade of this' place 
consists chiefly in tlie cxjjort of cotton raisetl in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and in the importation of common wares, for the consume 
tion of the iuhabitants‘of the surrounding country. The bazars 
lire well supplied with provisions at a moderate rate; the climate 
is liealthy, and the g<jvernment of Suliman in Jiot considered 
oppressive. Several curious anecdote* *re recorded by ouc 
author of die late pasha, one of which we transcribe, us it justi¬ 
fies the appellation of Djezzar^ or the Buitfier^ by which that 
ferocious^ cruel, and avaricious Moslem is generally known. 

“ Some fihort time before his decease, he was codscious of the ajv 
proacli of death; but so far was he from showing any remorse fur hit 
past aetio%jj or dJaeoverlng any mdieatioDs of a wish to make atone- 
mont for them, that the last moments of tins tyrant were employed in 
contriving fresh murders, e» if to close witli new horrors tile bfoody 
tragedy of *bis Calling to him his father*ia-1aw, Sheikh Toha, 

as he himself lay on tlie bed of death, ' I perceive,* said he, * that 1 
have but a short time to l^ve. What most 1 do with these radicals in 
my prisons ^ Since I haiA- stripped them of' every thing, what ^od 
will it do thcTii to be let loose again naked into thejfforldf The 
greatest part of them are governor*, who, if tliey retnrti to tlieir poaU, 
wifi be mrced to ruin a great many poor people, iu order to replace 
wealth which 1 have taken frooik them; so that It ia best both for 
their own sekes, and for that of others, that I should destroy them. 
They will be then soon ia a place where proper care will be taken of 
them, a very goo4 place, where they wdL neither be permitted to 
molest any one, nor he tljemtelves exposed to molestation. Yes, veal 
ihafshestl Dispatch them P !’ ' 

In obedience xo the charitable conclusion of this pathetic 
trophe, twenty-three wretches were jnmedlately added to the tong lUft 
of the victims of Jeazar rosha's cri^ty; and it ii sold they were all of 
them thrown into the eea togeth^, as the most expeduioua mode oC.- 
execution.*^ (P. SO, 8J-) \ - 

Oa hia depoftutc from Accho, or Acre, Mr. Buoltinghatik 
passed Uiinu^ Naxareth (of whose present state we have a 
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pleasing account); and nubile his mules were ieedin? at the little 
'rtUagc of Deborah lie ascended Mount Tabor, on the summit of 
-wbicn it an oval plain, oThbout a quarter of a mile in its greatest 
leiiMb, covered with a bed of fe^le soil on the west, and havings 
at Its eaitem end, a maw of ruioa, seemingly the vestiges of 
charches, grottoes, strong walls, and fortifications; all decidedly 
of some antiquity^ and a tew appearing to be the works of a very 
remote age* The panoramic view from the summit of Mount 
T^bor h equally beautiful and extensive; Having with difficulty 
escaped being plundered by some of the marauding soldiers who, 
at this time, invested the country, our author, on regaining the 
viHage of Deborah, was obliged to retrace his steps to Nazareth; 
whence ie resumed his journey towards Jerusalem on the ladi 
^January, 1816 , taking his route over Mount Carmel, through 
Dora (in all probability tlie Dor of the Scriptures*) and Caesarea, 
by Joppa and Ramla, which town is supposed to be erected oit 
the site of the ancient Kamab* 

Of the ancient history of Jaffa, the Joppa of the sacred writings, 
we have a copious and welt-written accounts As it now appears, 
this place 

la se^d oa a promontory jutting out into the sea, and rising to 
the height of about one hundred and 6iiy feet above its level, haviag 
a desert coast to the north and south, the Mediterranean on the west, 
^'ixid fertile plajas and gardens behind it on the east. 

' ''' It is walled around on the south and eAst, towards thf land, and 

partially so on the north and west towards the sea* There are not 
more than a thouEond h^icatLons in all the town, and the number of 
thfree mosques, one Latin"convent, and one Greek churdf, will aflbrd 
a guide to estimate the relative proportion a of these religious bodies to 
ejAch othc^r. , . 

There is a small fort near the sea do. the west, another on the 
north, and ^ third near the eastern gate of entrance, mounting in all 
from My to slKty pieces of cannon; which, with a force of five Imn* 
died horie, and nearly the same number of infantry, would enable the 
town to be defended'by a skilful commander* 

The port is fbrmed by a ledge'bf rocks running north and south 
before the promoEdoty, leaving a confined and shallow space between 
these rocks and the*town.- Hero the smaJI trading vessels of the 
450 untry find shelter from south and west winds, and land their car¬ 
goes on narrow wharfs runblog along before the magazines.^ When 
the wind blows strong from the northward, they are obliged to warp 
<mt, and seek shelter in the email bay to the twrth-eaet of the town, as 
the sea breaks in here with great violence, and there is not more than 
three fathoms water in the deepest part of the harbour; so accurate]}^ 
do the lofilt^atQres of the place correspond with those given of it hv 
JfosephtS?* {P* 157,158*) 
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During his stay at Jaffa> Mr» Buckingham made minute in<}uiry 
concerning the fact of Buonaparte's having massacied his prison> 
era in cold blood; Mr. Buckingham was assured bv the.l^ghsh 
consul's son, . ; 6 

** Damiaoi, liimsalf an old man of sixiVp and a spectator of all that 
passed here during the French invadon^ that such moi^atlrc did really 
take place ; and tvreoty mouths ivere opened at once to cotifirm the 
taJe< 


It wai related to us, that Buonaparte had issued a decree, ordering 
that no one should be permitted to pass freely without having a 
written protection bearing his signature; but-pubnstung at the aamo 
time an assurance that this should be granted to aJJ who would apply 
Jbr it on a given day. The multitude confided in the promise, and 
’Were collected on the appointed day without the city, to the number 
of ten or twelve hundred persons^ including men, women, and childi^cti. 
Tlicy were then ordered on an eminence, and tliere arranged in bat¬ 
talion, under pretence of counting them one by one* When all wa& 
j'eady, the troops were ordered to hre on them, and only a few escaped 
their destmetivo vollJes- A similar see no was transacted on the bed 


of rocks before the port, where about tlireo hundred persons w;6to 
either shot or driven to perish in the sea, as if to renew the deeds of 
treacherous murder which the men of Joppa had of old practised on 
the Jews, and which their heroic defender had so amply avengedJ 
(P, 159, ICO.) 




On his arrival at Jerusalem, Mr, Biickinghani proc<^eded to 
the Latip coDveut of the Terra SaJita, where he met with a 
hearty welcome from the procuratore, to whose holy care and 
protection the President; of Nazareth had recomtnehded him aaa 
* Milord Inglese, ricbissimo, nffabiliEisinia, ed anchc dottissimo/ 
The monks reaidinj^ in this convent (with the exception of twu 
Italians) w'erc Spaniard^and displayed all the bigotry and 
ranee for which the ecclesiastics of that countiy nave long been 
pj^c-emmciitly dlstingutshed. ' • 

“ Among the news of Euro^, the re-estabhshment of the Inquisi¬ 
tion woe s[>uken of, and all exulted in the hope, that under so wise and 
pious a king q$ FercEinand, the church would again resume its empire, 
and ChrlstinniLy Nourish* The brighest trait which they could find in 
his character was, that on any application to him for money to be ap¬ 
plied to pious purposes, if the *'Convents della Tcr^a was 

jiamedp be usually gave double the sum demanded. ” het the inqui- 
itition reign/' said they, “'and the church will be secure. Let the 
fross triumph, and the Holy Sepulchre ah all soon be redeemed from 
the Imods Df4nddel6 by another crusade,, m which all our injuries will 
be avenged.” 

Instead of the comfort, apparent equality, and cheerfulness, which 
reigned at Nazareth, and even at Kamlah, alt seemed here to stand in 
of each other; gloom and jealousy reigned throughout,, and \he 
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itames of the padre euperiore^ and of the proeuratare gencrale were ag 
iquch iSrcudtii^ tJicy were respected^ 

’ WJicn we talked of the nature of theit duties .here, every oce 
complained of them as severe m the extreme. The iioLle of the 
bell for eervice was heard at almost every hour of the day^ and, 
besides getting up Iwo hours before sunrise to celebrate a mass^ thoy 
vrere obliged to leave their beds every night at haU*past eleven, Ibr 
midnight pmycre. ' Nothing vfm talked of but suifering, and the dlfH' 
culty of obedience, ardent desires to return to Europe, and a wiijh to 
be Bent any where, indeed, on the out-statloas, rather than to continue 
at JeruFalcm. 

'* Not even in a eolitary instance did i bear a word of resignation, or 
of tlic joy of suffering for Christas sake, or the love of persecution, or 
of the pajmtlise found to n life of mortlScation, m ollcn attributed to 
these men* 

** One coTuplatned * I came here for three years only, and have 
been kept seven; God grant that I may be able to return ho/ne at the 
coming spring/ Another said, ^What can we do? we are poor; 
the voyage is long; and unless wt have permission, nnd some provi¬ 
sion made for our way, how can wc think of going ? ’ A third added, 
‘ In Christendom wc can amu&e ourselves by occa^f^ionul visits to friends; 
and, during long fasta, good fish, excellent fruit, and exquisite wines 
,are to he had/ While a fourth contmued, * And if nne Khould be 
taken sick here, either of the plague or any otliec disease, we have no 
xloctor but an old irate of the convent, no aid but from a few spurious 
tnedicinee, and nothing, in short, to preserve ones life, dearer than all 
beside; so that we must end our days unpitted, and quit the world 
before our time/ (P. 179,160.) 

This convent is called * // CoTwento della Terra Savta^^ by w/iy 
of distinction, and is at the head of all the religious esta^liblmients 
of the RomisU faith throughout the Holy Land, The sirperioi' 
js immediately dependent upon the pope, but the inforior mem¬ 
ber a are sent from Naples, Sicily, and the Soutli of Spain, indl^ 
criminately. * The funds of the institution are chiefly supplied 
from Rome; but these supplies being interrupted during the 
late war^ they were dependent on the charitable donatiotts of 
their flock at Jerusalem* Legacies, however, are frequently 
bequeathed to them by the devout in Europe; and large sums 
are sent to them by the monarebs in that quarter of the globe. 
Amon/j these, the donations of the present King of Spain are 
exceedingly liberal; so much so, that, when a secretary of the 
British ambassador at Constantinople was sent, in 1815, with a 
present of 1500/* from the Prince ilegent of England, the monks 
did not give him the mo^t flatteHng reception, telling him that 
the Kin# oP Spain had just before sent them about ju? thottsand 
sl&lmg f 

Upwards of onej hundred pages are dtroted to u deacripdoa 
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" ftnd iove«tigatfon of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, au 

excursion to Bethlehemj} the actiuii site of T¥iuch|>iace3 it is im¬ 
possible to identify, at this distance of lln^e. Ae our.Ira veil ev 
has added very little tq previous descriptions of Dr* Clarke 
(on whom he introduces some rather severe aniiu ad versions,) and 
of Viscount Chateaubriand^ of whose Itinerary we sorfic time since 
gave an amplendtice;* we shall not detain our readers with his 
accounts of these reputedly sacred spots, and of the various le¬ 
gendary talcs connected with them. 'But the ibllowdng particu- 
Fars relative to the actual population and tra^Je of Jerusalem, 
are too interesting to be omitted. Froju the mosft accurate esu- 
mate which hb means of information enabled him td form, it 
appears that ''' 

“ The fixed residents, more than one balTof whom are IVCDhatnme'* 
dans, are about thousand;, but the continual arrival and depar¬ 
ture of strangers, make the total number pf those present in tlie CLty« 
from ten to fifteen thousand geaetBUy, according to the season of the 
year* 

“ The proportion which the niimheT» of tboEe of different sects bear 
to each other in this estimate, was not so easily ascertained. The 
answers which I received to enquiries on this point, were framed dif¬ 
ferently by the professors of every different faith. i Each of these 
seemed anxious to magnify the number of Ihot^c who believed his own 
dogmas, and to diminish that of the professors of other creeds. Thfir 
accounts were tlierefore so discordant, that no reliafice could be placed 
on the accuracy of any Of them. * ' 

The Mohammedans are certainly the most numerous, and these 
consist of nearly equal proportions of Osmanli Turks, from AeIs 
M inor; descendants of pure Turks by blood, but Arabians by birth ; 
A mheture of Turkish and Arab blood, by intermarriages; and pure 
Syrian Arabs, of an unmt&ed racei Of Eut«peans, there arc only the 
few monks of tlie Catholic convent, and the still fewer Latin pilgrims 
.who occasionally visit iliem* The Greeks are the moat numerous of 
all the Christians, anti these are chjefiy the clergy and devotees. The 
Armenians follow next in order, as to numbers, but their body is 
tho ught to eitceed that of the Greeks in influen co and \ n weal tb- T he in - 
feriorsectfiofCopes*Abysiiaians, Symns, Kestorians, Maronites, Chal¬ 
deans, &c. are scarcely perceptible m the ^rowd. And even thcJei^'^ 
are more remarkable from the striking peculiarity of their features and 
dress, than fkom their numberil, as cootrimted with the other hodiet.^" 
(R 260 -^ 262 .) ■ . . ^ " 

This account varies in from the estimates made 

by other recent travelierg' in Pfil^tlnej. Captain (now Colons^ 
Light, who yiiited JenKalem iii, 1814^ computed its population 
at twdve lhou‘^nd;t but who was there ui 1817* 

--------^---------—■ ■ I . ■ ' I ^ " 1 ■ 
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&Uita«, t'hnt the highest estjmftte tnakes the total numhef ftnfoiint 
to twenty-fi VC(thouBaud; of theses liierc are supposed to be 

Mohacumedans ... i. ., LS,COO 

Jews , .. from $ to 4«,0(]^ 

' Greeh* :,, V;, j*... * i 1. S,0(j6 

Bomnn "CuthbUcft ....... BOO 

' ' Amexiiaii^ , V.i'. 400 

4 *#.. .h.. 50 

These i 3 ijd)oabei‘s'yft^ the amount spediled by Mr; Buck- 
ioj^UamfVbut it iHjprobabic that the increased ntjiuber of pil^ 
grinw, whom ini^alteii piety might conduct, to Jerusalem in 
1817, will account for th# difference* Whetherj however, we 
take itfi ppptdntioo At fifteen^ or even twenty-five thousand, it is 
a verysleiider aggregate, compared witti the flourishing popuU- 
dc»n which the city once supp^orted: but the 'immerous sieges it 
has undei^oue, nnd their-eoneequent Epoliations, have left no 
vestige of its onnlnnl po^r. ‘ Jefusalem'; under tlie govern¬ 
ment of a Tnrkj^i Aga, is still more unlike JerusaleTn as it'ex¬ 
isted in the age of Solomon, than 'Athens during the adonnistra- 
tignof Perich^, and Atbejns under the dominion of the chief of 
the black eunuchs. We have it upon judgments record, that, 
before a Uidre/ihg arvjiy n'lGTtd has as ih^arden i)f Gdew, be^ 
A&frf a ticsokte a/iUdemeh, [Joel ii. 3.) ' The present afwpear- 
grtce of Judea has embodied the a^ful warnings of tbepropmet in 
aii their tern hie rtiflity./* p^roin Chmtmas to Easter is the pe^ 
riod, m wZiicli .lerusnlem is most populous, the principal feasts of 
the Chns^pns falling l>etwecn these great holidays. 

** At the latter feetival, indeed, Uis crowded, and the city cstliibiu 
a {Spectacle no where else tu be seen in the world. Mecca end Medina 
offer, perhaps, a Miil greater variety of per Ians, dressy, and tongues; 
yet there the pilgrims v?g^pbut one temple, and arc united in one faith; 
while here, Jews, Meliantmedans;, and ChristiicnB, all perform their de- 
tottons widiin u few yards af «ach other, each proudly believing that 
fchi* city of ibe Idring God b holy apd noble to bloiaelf, and hit pecu¬ 
liar eeot alone. . 

<* In J^jriwalem, there ia sc^rcaJy any trade, and but few manufac- 
litres. , The only one that idbflourUhet, is that of cruci(i\ea, chap- 
iete, and ir^ics, of which, inq^ibte as It may seem, whole cargoes are 
stripped off from Jaffa, for lleliyi Portugal, and Spain. Religion betag 
^mosi tho only business which brings men of opposite quarcert to- 
gj^her hsfUt there is much las krnth than I* would f>e produced in a 
ttading town by eamafler miiaber oif jnhabitaati. ' 

' ** Tbi^^'^jty bei^-included wUli^ the pashalic of Damaacui, is 
^neii by n Miltt^lini,';appaiated from thence;, and the nature of 
and extent of bis res|H)nsibiUty, is Bimilnr to that m 
Tiuidsh tuwoi. No difference ns creatoo by the peculiar sranctifj 
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of ihU pluee, ta i done by thitt of the Arabian citi^ bf Mect'a and 
Medina I'\for vhile-a governor 4f eiUier of these U hbiftourbd'by peco^ 
liar privllegca^ the Muteaeltim of Oerositlecn rank* oolj^ ai the iiiagi»' 
trate ofo m)prJ[icial,l4?wOi.-Wr 

The tbjrco iiiually kept up hero conskfs of i^bout a thousand eol- 
diere, meludiog borao and foot. These are ormod antt t^quipped ix^ 
the Cfnnmoo'Turkish ^i^on, and are composed of Turb^ Arabs, and 
Albanians,^ The vails of the city, added to ihe strength of its natural 
posUion, fgjrm a sufficient defence agAth^ any attack from the arniiee 
of the coQtitry; and some few cannoii, mount^-at distant intervals on 
the tofvebt would enable them tdVepet A besiegfhg fbrce of Arabs» 
but it copld ofier no effectuafl resrstence to ah' nttackr conducted on the 
European system of war, ' 1 '’J' 

From the general sterility of the surroatiding country, even wherv 
the eariy^j^d the latter rains favour the husbandman’s laTiouta^ ^and 
from thafrightful barrenness tlmi extends all'aronnd JerusaUtn during 
the parching droughts of eummert every article of food is much dearet: 
here than it is in any other part of Syria, The wages of the Jabourec 
arc advanced in the,«aioe proportipn ; as the lowest i^ate given here 
those who perform the mennewt offices, is about the third of a Spanish 
dollar per day; tyhilc on |he seo^coost of this countryf ft seldom 
coeds ft sixth, and in l^gyp^* never irioro than an eighth of the same- 
coin. {P, 262,26S0 ‘ i 

The ^ preparation? for the prosecution af hiv jonruoy bo)ng 
compUted,^ our author bad adieu to jeruauiem , qi^ the 28th 
January^* I&lGj iu company with Mr. DaukoSj ^wbotn he had 
'met the^} and who (it is understood) preparing for publjcatton 
ftu account of hh researches dn various parts of Egypt aii<l 
the EasU,^ The route^ which they had marked out to tljouiselve*, 
wos^ to cixiss the Jordan, and through Jcraslk (the ancienjk 
Oeraza) and Gamaluf tiro citie? ot^ whooe ruin? they had hoat^ 
much. 111 this excurskin chc^ traversed the cxiuiitries of 
Basban and Gilead, on the east ot the Jordan t and thh; portion. 
of Mr. Buckingham's travels 1* not only the movt itttereatiagi 
part of hh volume, but-may also be terthed: entirely new* For 
that stream has hitherto been i(te bonndory of all our know*^ 
ledge relative to the ancient Judeo#, no traveller having explored 
the countries beyond except the latd'Dr, Sfcet^n .and Mrv' 
Burkhaydt, whose discdvarjca- are even 

name.* t, , / /, . ' " 
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xcaaddrcaKdiome^iUciilnMiif fiicndsiii * «iip;rW 

wtik-h, hftvlvit jent to mme Dtemlun^of die tuiiKuie ai Farii, w^b| thcA 
traiiuaitted m the IftCvSir BafikM*/JBy l\tMi It waipr^nu-d nipie 

tme auocladon, lU'wbofe cxiieme It man tnii^ited lutu Kn^ith, tuid 
mmiy y^rs'aherjbe I>qctar^f deaili lU-a Ibiii qvario irac^'A bdvf' 
ftccouitt of the cowitfJrt, iffjiftaitiu ike'l^xe of Ttlwrijn,-jMe biUFm 

Tivfia Siok By M, Ovasemet d’Aiqbiu^de do S. Hiiote*'* 
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j(8p Bucklngh;^Ms Travels in Pqiestm^ 


^Thc first pla<^ that reived the ifavell©^ w## Jericbo, 
joad thitheris rocky wid wjjdj' amidilt'^p^odd awful 
^ucryi andit U by robb^ 

The whole of tii»ToaVi“y» Mr- Buckinghim, « ftoro Jerusalem 
to the JordaOj is held to most dangerop about Palestine, andj 

indeed, in this portjtm of tl^ yeiy tojrtct of the flcenery is lufHcient, 
on the onelhmA; to tempt to rdbb^,and if^rder, and on the other, 
to occaaidn^a dread of it in those who pass thkt way* It was partly to 
prevent any accidtent. happening fd n& in'this early stage of our 
fdumey, and partly, perhapB,' to cahn our lea^ on that score, that a 
nsesaeDger bad been despattdied by our guid^' to an encampment of. 
their near, deiSring them to wnd an escort to meet na at this 
place* We were met here accordingly, by a band of about twenty 
■ persons on foot, all armed with matchlocks, and printing the most 
ferocious and robt^r-iite appearance that could bfe jnhagined* The 
eil^ct of tilts was heighteneo-oy the Bhouts which the? sent forth from 
bill to h}JJ, and which were re-echoed through all the valleys, while 
the bold projecting crags of rock, the dark Bnadows in which every 
thing lay buried below, the towering height of the cIi0b above, and 
tlm forbidding desolfttion which every where reigned atound, pre¬ 
sented a picture that was quite in harmony throughout all its parts * 

It made ■US feel uioBt mr^libly, the proprl^y of ite being ohosen as 
,the scene of the delightful, tide of compassion which we had before so 
<)flen admired for its doctrio^ iadependcntly of its local beauty** 

‘ « One mu&t bet amid thcffe wildl and glootpy solitudes, surtounded 

liy an armed band, end feel the impitt^ncerpf i&e traveller wh^rushes 
on to catch a new view at evary^pass and turn; one tuuBC Sc.^artiied 
at the veiy tramp of the borse^s hooft^reboundiog through the caverned 
toclu, and at the savage shouts of the fuDimec, scarry le^ loud than 
tbe echoing tliunder produced by the discharge of^thair pieces iu the 
valleys ^ one must wituess all this, upon the spot, before the full force 
and beauty of the admirable tto^ of the Good ^maritan tan be per- 
ceiredni Here, pillage, wouudi, and death would be accompanied with 
^ublc terrcrJ'tVom the frlglitTul aspect of ev^ thiiig.around. 

Ibe unfeeling Jctpf passing by a fellow-ct^ture in distr^, as the 
Priest and JLeviJjjb, are said'to have done, strilie* one with horrof, as an 
act a)it)oet^il)ore,Ebj|n tnbunw. here, too, the compas^on nf the 
Good Sfutaaritah Is doubly vjrtoou^ from ^he puwQ' pf tha , motive 
which oiiist have jted to it, in.u.'ipci whfere were fiited on him 

to draw fc^th the 5>erformadcc of any. dut^, and from bravery which 

was necewary to admit of himself by euch delay, to 

the risk of a faie to th^,. from whiph^ he was eDd^vourmg 

rescve^bk felloWfCreature*’! 


Oit mtittiiig J^icho, the crowed Jordaib 0^ *9* 

pears) pretty n^i^ly at the aaine ford as that passw hy 

Israeli^'wfc& tbetmt bad owrflowieditB banks. .Now, bow’- 
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Jards 111 breadth 5 it wSa estremoly rapidVand its dther^ise turbid 
waters ^ere here tole/jftbly clear, as w^l as pate and aweet to 
the tast^j id coDieouenife ,of its' flowing dvm* a' bed of Jiebbles, 
From, the vallcy.oi'^i^'Jordanj they proceeded tbropgh the 
mounUins^of among which they Ebund numerous lofty 

plains, jbeaniig ^e marhs ot high fertili^. They now entort^ 
the country. o^Dec^olh, as it^ was called in the Homan division 
of Palestine (which is so often mentioned in the New TestamentV 
or the province of Gaulonitis Trojn Gaulon gr,Golan, its early 
capital. Froip Mr*Buckingham's deeci^mtjdn^ of this interesU 
itig region, we select one or two paragraphs, iJlnati'Etive of the 
geography pf the sacred volume^ 


We continued out way orer this defated tract; contiiiiitng to 
behold. With surprise a^d admiration, a beautiful country on nil sidea 
of us \ its plains covered with a fertile soil,.its hiU$ dothed with foreBtl, 
at every new turn presentJug the most magnificent landscapes that 
could be iDiagmdd, Among the trees, the oak was frequently sceu^ 
and we know that this lerritoiy i^oduced them of old. In-eoumo* 
rating the sources from ^hich the supplies of Tyre were drawn In tho 
time of her great wealth and' naval splendour, the prophet S4^ys, ' Of 
the oaks of BasUmi have they made thine oars." Some learned com-*^ 
mentiitorfl, indeed, believing that no oaks grew in these supposed 
desert ib^ns, have translated this .word by nldcr^ to prevent the ap- 
.pearant^ of inaccuracy in the inspired writer. The expression of the 
fat Bashanj which occurs'more than onqe In tJie Scriptures, 

seemed (0 ua equally JncoosistenC, as applied to the beasts of a country 
generfJfy;though|: to be 0 dcaett, in conimon with the whole tract 
whicli islaid down in o^ modern maps as such^ between the Jordan 
and the EuphrateB; but we could now ftilly comprehend, not only 
that the bulla of this iusqrlant country might be proverbially fot, but 
tJmt its possessors too flight be a race renowned for strength and 
comeUncss of person. ' ^ - 

In Qur way, just as we came out fro^m arthick wood and opened 
on an extensive view, we were s^nprised by a party of peasants ou 
foot, ttf the number of thirty at jeast, all armed with muskets slung 
across their aheulders. ''These fvere Arabs, though they possess^ 
scarcely any thing but the langua^ in comtndc with the Arabs whom 
we Imdfbeen accustomed to dee. Tlie great features of difference ob¬ 
servable in them were;/,they were g^perolly taller, more robust,, 
and of ftper forms, and ^rer Some of them liad even 

light wd many ojT.them b^^^etbd auburn hair, which they 
wore in tresses bflng]hg'ofvet,thVira||^ 'The dress of these 
differed also 'boi^ Arabs, and oftHa 8yr|mi| 

peaeaute. Tha^'isore long whilfVabirta girded round thad'alns^ hut 
neither turbauf^ uor othet coverings for .^their hcOdif^., Frofb retaij^Og 
the baar4 whUt the half was sufEyred to hang in longhand curl 
over the neck;'th^ r^^bled the figures which a#w iu ^he^ertp- 
tural pieces of the gr^ mestera, and many of rei^dcd ua of 
the repfeaentatlon of Christ himself in the pnnclpid hU life* 
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^ The«e men were cokivelorB ef *he earth }-§04 hfli'feeen^O^uf icd 

jiv;|he tilJage of^huU lancla, freiil whjefct Jabojit^jfctiey^flrfe ^ow return- 
Ai live.j^ cf^uiplete iDd^^dea^.of Pashaii ot 

0itteT govern^, thi^ are ^.^l^uqdarees that mark any .^cultnr por¬ 
tion of the earth ^Xwivajfe'^pi^oper^^^ Hicli land is^,^ abundant in 
every directwh h^afVitHcmi lTie*^bnty claim to the ^^scssron nf 
any particti^r that i;^^liaviti£-]^oUghed£iid ioif'iiiEj which en¬ 

titled'the (ii^Taim io'doing*’to the'flaji^vest of Ibii toUs for the 
ee«en* Ij^’Bll'thdf hecopationa ttitfy'ConUntte^^o be'^tttied, partly 
1jecab»e' their countryii eomietimes ^ohured by hnr«e Arabs irofti the 
laadthrn deeertsj ngdnet whoni^tliey ete then dfiled to defend them- 
sdyee; and partly becauac it k the tiuhion of the country to be armed^ 
ipaornudi/'ilLat the>=bemg wUhout we^ponaof aonae kind er otlior, i& 
imputed to great poverty or^to cowardice**' (P, 32?, .32&4 

At length they ychched the ruins^of Jeraih (or as I>r* Seelzen 
termaic, Dschcrmch), the uncieiit Gera^ : of tlicae.mtcrestinj^ 
remains we have fa long description accompanied by several 
plates andtignettesj witlinut the aid of wlricli it u impoissible to 
give any account of the beautiful rcliques of ancient art^ that 
Jiave cscfipecl the united rs^nges of tlme^ and of the Arabs. 
The dkeovety of. a noble triuinphal arch^ thou^ not of tlie 
chastest kind, a nauinacbia for ttie cichibitioLi of sea-fight^* a 
palace, baths, ,.two theatres, fijur^^templesj ^ and .severaL Greek 
ibacrlption*, repaid the travelIcr* for the trouble and. risk wliieh 
they 1 aad jneurredrin penetrating to this remote Mr. 

Backmgham is of opiuion that Jer«:sli U the Get’gasm’ojP the 
Hebrews, . . . 5 j / 

On. the 2d of Febmaryj 1BI6> nearly six wee]^ idler.Uieir 
departure .from Jcrusnlen^ Messrs, Buckingbnin-.and Batikes 
readied the modem Arab settleiacm of jOom-KaWen the aite of 
the ancient Gamaln', whose rmns they alighted to examine. In 
their ascent tci ibo hill, ou the suniniil of which the remains of 
the Rbmin city stand, they explored ncunerons sepulchresi, cx- 
ciWted s|d^ of the grey limestone rock, which a^ipcar to 

haVe forti^d 'its.hit^rppolk,Althhtigli ih^e repositories of the 
dead bad .been violated^ and Inntiinerable sarcopbpgi broken^ 
yet thi^ dbcovei^, not^fewer thattiwo'bulk!red wafch were per¬ 
fect: theSh w*re tohly orriameirtki with gar land* and 

WTt^thfi ;''btbcr«, tHth’ and little Guph|^ or 

genii wfth |ringt; joining her’beoM^^ 

^id some^^tKxl^lflViBimilkr the travel terfi had 

seen iit ^ ^^' ii?. ■ 

ap^ been nearly^aquare, about 

half ft ojddluhtogdthf ^fp^ one- 

feurth k | pHt Manfis in i-Hry coihmandi^l^atiOi^-ii^ froxn 
jUj gtani^ i^cl cx^p^^y^^ew*' "Ille are 

two Uieatrc* and a^".lotiic teinplec prevalent orders 
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of architecture are Ion id and Corinthian^ though there are some 
few capitals of the Doric order* The tUme wds^mctimcit the 
grey rock of Uto mottntoiti, and souieiitncs the black volcanic 
stone used in the tombs and sfurophagL One of these attefent 
Uoman tombs was used as a carpenter's shop; unit ii^iother, into 
which the travelers entered^ was deatibcd ogl inul used n 
vatc dwelling; a perfect sarcophagus stdl romamod withni, wliicli 
was used by the family us u chest for corn and other provisions* 

* An afifkir of blood' between our autbor^s guides and the inhan- 
bitants of the vicinity of Tiberias, Eogeihcr with otlicr tircum- 
stancesj com polled hinii instoatl of proceeding thither directly, 
to rrcrolis the Jordan and return to Nazareth, whence lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Tiberias, now called Tabarcenh* 

The fine niece of water, usually called the lake or sen of Tibe¬ 
rias, abounds with a great variety of cxceHent fijjli, but from the 
poverty and indolence of the people ^Iio live on its borders, 
there is not a single boat or raft Uiroughtmt its whole extent; 
that the few fisli wlilcli are occasiotially takeit^ are caught by 
linci* from tlie shore, nets never being userh Mn Biiekinghaia 
Dinde an cxcuri^ioii along the borilerit of this lake, in the course 
of which he visited Tabhlicuu-or Tal-hhewm ^as it ik varioudy 
pronounced), an Arab station standing on the site oftlie atictent 
Capernaum, around which lie discovered various I'etnaina of what 
niustha^ formerly been a very considerable settlement. Tho 
waters oi the lake of Tiberias 

A 

'' Lie iu a deep basin, eurrounded on all sides with Infiy hilb, ex¬ 
cepting only the narrow entrance and outlets of the Jorlian nt eacli 
extrema; tor which reaaon, long-con tin nod tampe^K from any one 
t|uartor are unknown licra: and this lake, WLk the Dead Sea, with 
which it communicates, Is^ for the tame rca!<on, never violently agitated 
for any lengdi pf time. The sauio local features, hnu^wer, render it 
oecasimially subject to nlilrlwinds, s(|uaUs, nud eudden fiom the 
lioUow of the mountains, which, as m every other similar ba>m, aio of 
moiuentniry tlnralton, and the piost furious gust is instantly hucei^cdcd 
by a calm,** * {F, 168.) 

Mr* Buckhighaui bears testimony to the fidelity of^ Jo^phas's 
description rd' thid Inkc^f the features of w'hieli, he fuiys, nre 
drawn by tlic Jewfsli historian with nu accuracy, tlmt conid ouly 
have been attained by one who ^ided in tho county^ 

** TIk itze is eiHl nearly the same, the borders of the lake still end 
at the beach, or the Bands, at the feet of the mountains which environ 
iL Itx (vaterf are fttill as sweet bud temperate as over, and the lake 
abounds with groat nuittbera of fislk of various iiize^ and kinds. 

** In more early tunes, the sen of Gohlecj or lake of Gcauc nrolb^ 


* rlih 93, 94. 
t Oc Bdl. Jod. \i\ ti=. c. t3. 4 L - 
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was C3llc<l die sea of Chinneretb, from a city eg that tttime seated oa 
it|'beloii^mg tft tbe^phildrea of Naphtahj e^ge of this sea on 

the other aide Jord'^^eastwordr was made 'the .^pardary of the 

portion of Gad, who^ occupied atl the cities of (luefli^faij^ half the land 
of the children of Abmdn. '^ennesareth la mliit probably theonginal 
tianie of tliia^ea ^Chinoerdth^ graduidly corrupted; (Satilee was the 
name to the^lakP fltoin its iituatidn, <m the castfern borders of 

that dMsl^ tif Palestiae; aod Tibetfas, wKteh is its'most modem 
Mma, must'bave been bestois^d'on Staffer ^h>bpil ding of that city by 
Herod-. lastf^ri^th the town and the l^ko^till retain^ under the 

Arabic, fotm of Tobareeahj and the. preaetrir^'itihabLtatita, like the 
eatlieiit oi^es^ call, their water.a fco,.ami[ reckdnat aud the Dead Sea, 
to the soi^h of the^^ to be tlie two largest keowti, eiteept the great 

ocohn^ ,. . if ’ H 

'I'hcappearahciQ 'orthe lake, as se^n from, this point of Tie w at Ca¬ 
pernaum, jfl still ^ahd i ita gr^ie^t leogtb run& nearly north and south, 
from twelve to tiflecn milea^ and its breadth Wems to be, in general, 
fVom SIX to nine miles- The barren aspect of the niountaips on encli 
sidf^, and (be ^total absence of wood, give, however, n cof t of dulncsa 
to the pict'itre j arid thi^ la increased to mdatitholy by the dead calm 
of its waters, and tb&mlence which reigns throughout its whole extent, 
where not a boat or vessel of any kind is to be found,’’ (P* 470 , 47 D) 


' Tlio town of Tabareeahi or Tiberias prweiitg but few objects 
wortliy of note, fix<X]iiing the hot,bttthj$ and some other ronmiits 
of antiquity in iU;>iejghuo^rhooNd« /lt» total-populatlon^doea not 
exceed 2,000 souls, one ha|Fof whpm are Jews, priacipaUy. from 
£urope, and die renjainder are Mbhatninedans, i^dtb tb^ excep¬ 
tion of about twenty Chrisiian feroilfes oftlie Uomish^oftmunion^ 
The military foi ce here raarely exceeds twenty or thirty soldiers, 
under the conmiand of uu Agat^.imtl there arc four old cannon 
mounted on dinhreut parts ot th&.wallsT Provisions are by no 
nreaiis abundant, and th^foro are generally ^ear: and iish, 
wlben occasionplly taken by.aJine^m tho shorCj are sold either 
to’ the Ag% ,or to aomo riefa, Jews, 3 t an exorbitant price* 

p^n^ating^^if po&&ibde, .totj^amascus^ witither he 
bearitbut aitaravanir^as abpiii: to proceed from .Napolose, 
(whhdi Buckiiigb'am snails to the tatter 

place. In, hojae of joinip|' it, W;the rtio«t secure^ttiode of pro- 
acting way:>but, onhiliyrrii^ hebkd ^ the mortiticaclon 
ro Jearff ^jSit departi^Arfle,,daja,b«^^ there re- 

xoginnl^j^^ th^ of and lihat no other 

would 'go for ut If month to ,He was,'therefore, re-^ 

Iuctandyv|bitedy:td re his sfcps to Naaarelh, where the 
liospitabj^^Sina reived.pirn with as hearty a Welcome os be- 
Ibte i retv^ to this place the vpfeme condudea* 

^ lI^{5^^e^ac^ng^his wiy to Nuzajiet4|{^Mr, BuekiDflhm de¬ 
viated fro^j^^ ro^i in otqxt (o vwt Satwnsta, a humble village, 
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seated on & strong bill, In a commamling and ple^ant aituation, 
being surrcmtideci by fr ilUfat valleys and abundance of oliri&^ces. 
In its centre stood tbe cfty of Samaria, by Herod cal Jed &bastc 
(of which its ptefiont liiwe ifl & corruption). . Here are some fo- 
tnains of ancient edifices^ particularly of a large cathedral church 
attributed to the piety of the empress Huerta. 

Kabloae^^or Napolose (the Slcbem of the ScripturcH) Is a 
populous towh, containing neatly 10,000 inbabitanu, all of 
whom, "with the exception of about fifty";Gre^ Christiansj are 
Mohammetlaus i and the grounds around it bear the marks of 
opulence and industry. It fully occupies the 'valley between the 
two hills of Gerizim 'on the south, and Ebal on the north, 
lliough a plaoa' of considerable trade with Damascus and the 
towns on the seU'^oast, yet there wci^e^ no Jews here, who 
inaincd^ as permanent residents. The Samaritans, of whom a 
remnant remained in Maiindrell*B time (the close of flic seven¬ 
teenth century), ,a.re now reduced to scarcely half a do/e^, or a 
dozen families, who perform their eacred rites in studied seclu¬ 
sion and obscurity, and are, if possible, more despised here 
than the Jews are in other Mohammedan cities. 

Before we conclude this article, we cannot but advert to the 
contemptuous epithets/'Vhich Mr, Buckingham very liberally 
pouTH tbrth, in some of his strictures on the reputed holy places, 
and on tSje gro^s and absurd impOsitiohs practise in Palestine on 
thecredtJity of pilgrims'and travellers. We confess, that wc could 
wish sneS;epithets and remarks had been omitted, as wo have 
hoard, that they Have been considered as ‘ displaying a COnternpt 
for religion itself/ As, howevefj this intelhgent traveller^ in hist 
preface, disclaims any ^ch intention, we have (to borrow his 
own expression) ‘ put the most favourable construction * upoti 
the passages in tfuestion; especially a$ he bos everjT vhere made 
a laudable application of his reaetkvehes to Ibe'duddation of the 
Scriptures, and (as our extracta will shew) has in many instances 
happily succeed^ in tfirowing much light on sacred geography, 

Thu wolume is handsomely and correctly 'printed, and is en¬ 
riched with a map of Palestine, chiefly'fi^om that of the accurate 
geograp^r, D'Anville, and also with'Befveral plates representing 
the plans of ancient edifice^, and^ t)ppiee^' of insenptions, besidcB 
a portrait of the author,' and'ili£i^|^/thlrty vignettes, beautifully 
executed on woortij of places, costumes, and' 

rain#, ■ 
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AjfcT* rX *—mid Ori^al Corre^potidjmoe of Charles Talholr 

Didte of SfweuJ&imf WUh^ Kmg IjOdders 

iVkig'Fafhj^ 42nrf o;lfe' d^ingutshed Sietl^fitmi illustrated ^iik 

Narratwes^lM^^al Fapeis^ 

in the Imr ^Ghce ilm tbttc/«sjr^ Buce^glh newr 

bejore pvi^hedj^^- By ‘WSHliam Cooce, F/R. S. Aifchdencon of 
' WUti, 1 jtci' Longman and Cov Lqndon^ 1821* 

t' ^ ■ ' 1 ■■ ■■ '| L , ' ' ■■ H ' 

It is mbng tim principal acccmplUhnients of im English 
gcntkmai^. to. tPclL r^ad* In the political hiatory'of his own 
country; tiot merejy in the scries and SQco^ion of great events* 
as they chase on^ toother doff'n the stream- of timc» but in the 
various seenee 'of cbitfiict, debate, end ferniencation, by which 
each of these cveiits have been accompanied and characterised. 
It is only by thus examining the d^iis of ^critical eonjiincturLS 
and studying each «poc!i with reference'to the views of the 
parties, and tfie qualities of the persons chiefly concerned in its 
developement* that we become practically acquainted with oat 
constitutitin. ^ Oi^' woul d ^ be glad, because it w ou hi be b onoi ir- 
able to dur nature, to And tlmt our politipal system bad been lliv 
result of foresight and cootrivance; that«very good institution 
had owed its existence to its own irierits, and n,jciear anticip,!- 
tion of its bencflcial effe^ ; but;i;Our constUutioi! is^no such 
creature. - The English diind has no doubt largjdy iptpressed 
its intdJigence upon it in each particular stage olViu^ progress; 
but it has received very many of its nioit Im^rtaTrt dtccossions, ^ 
and its ulUmatc complejc ibrtnadon, from ftirtuitoua occurrences 
and critical emergeudes, producing results oflen^very diflereut 
irom, and sometimes entirely contrary .tov those which were fore¬ 
seen or intended* The thing, as It exists, has, ingreat measure* 
come about by ati. agency jno$>pend^t .of fauman contrivance or 
Cotitroul,^^he\pKoauct of an involuntary dcvelopetccnt of 

latent tendienctdi^ ^^and 1 of .ufleCts which 
neither .feignedvndr expected,'^ A mighty' Jiroral forder, 
znyateriojudy. ad^cing-through cloud' a^uT anticline, stillness 
aud and aththe ybissituaenof foul' and Ihu* has educed 

by degre^.that political pbenanif^jdoii—U -eonstittiuonin Itself not 
lumino^ but abiding. the nation Uviug 

uiife kfrVpra^i^ influenc^i'' ^e lootir-we thus regard the- 

fonnation an^ of lour l|it|ipy polit^/the %ore we' shall 

becoitie^ satiK^t £&t' roaft^^ has coimdtimial ly' miide * i t,' and 

could nof ttake It;. iiad tha^more we shall be^sptjabd to a tinud 
forbearance the vdangerous work unddhig what cnA 
oevCT bi i l fe madq recocted, or vot^i agdn>Into existen ce¬ 
lt was'this .!riew of our coavtkutioit that appear*^ have regulated 
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tlie proceedings of thos^ who, the glorious Revolution of 
168S, embodied its pwsscriplive exccllcncica iAto ibu great 
settlement of our liberU^ tvhicli was then effected^ 

. ' As an hiiitoric&L fi^fthe Ravoluilon of 16BS furnishes the 
istrongest example potiwlc] in support of \vhat we hteve said 
above of the danger of taking to pieces the product of circum'^ 
stances which no human pow^ can agj^in summon Into b^ing* 
They treated the constitution as a contract, not of instrumentat 
and simultaneous formation, but as one to which successive 

{ fenerations had put their seals, and which nature and experience 
lad adopted and approved. And therein eonsEsted their admir* 
able discern menThey did not falsify history, by adeettng to 
r«ur to any prirnittvo scheme of political pertection; still iess 
dhl they hold ttiemselveft at large to treat the aettlemcnt of ih^ 
British constLiuUoD as new'creation : it was the principle and 
spirit of that great prooee^iing, neither to do or undo a jot 
more than the necessity ofythe ease demanded ;^to work upon 
the existing model; aruf to recognize as sparingly as possible 
the right of recurring to abstract and priginal principles* The - 
whole of that, extraordinary truimction stood upon the plea of 
necessity'^ ,Thc only right set up was the right of self-prtrserva- 
lion—the , great apology of nainre—the eldest of m rights; 
always to be imp]fed, and therefore never necessary to be pro- . 

Nothing mpks iio, decisively the clear views and 
cautious discernment of the gi-eat agent* in the work of the 
RevolutiQU, as the caro they took to use no mote violence than 
the occa^ioTi required and to give to every, procedure ih^ 
scmblaucc, as far as was praciicrtble, of an ctfbri; of the codstftQv 
tipn kself for its own cofitinuance. Standing as it were upon 
the verge oi' the great magazmei of original ppwer, they were 
aware of tlie danger of explosioa; and abstaicfedbrs.^uch as 
pqssible fyoiu the handling of aujUiuhg that carried fire in its 
composition, it would, scarcely be too much ^to say,.that the 
diange ih the.political condition of tlie country efiS^^ted in 16SS# 
vmsless a revolution than an effort to avoid rcvolutiou*^ It waa 
aliappy combination of intelJcctnal power to redeem the country 
from the plagu^ of popery and arbitrary rule, and io secure it 
by a perniaiieftt barrfe -future contDRioir. Morally 
^peeking, the Rev-olntion had?wrought by Jartae^ thd 
Second*'! The . transaectoo of' !6S8'1vj^ in virtue and eflfect at 
, restoration. King WilU&m cAiue^^in, not as a conqueror, but n» 
a. cpntinuaior;—that sort of. qualified conatitutional kiog^i 

which Charl^ the Second, had the terms of his restoration 
agreeulile wilh.the maidy and ;^nd propositions suggcited «tid 
recommended by tlio beet patriots of that juncture^ wppk! have 
returned to the seat of Us ancestorsv ^ ^ 
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‘Mr, Burisej^n hw Abpeal from the hwtd tSi old Whigs,'‘ 
hliit wxseJy r^^rred U6 to tn e impeach meat of Dr< Sacheverel} as 
ftifording to the Wjliff ml|i.lstirj, and W^hig’ House; Of Commons 
of thatd^, tt opportriiiity of putting upon record 

their tenets on ih<r sunject ob that great constitutional 

event of exhibitbg, to Jhe .world its true grounds and 

principles^ yTho. jta^ that-prosecution Lad also been the 

prime movers in that greet fevent, and when the heat and agita- 
dion of its' execution,and accomphshment'^ werc over, they deli¬ 
berately laid before the nadon the piotives ^d the maxims which 
had goTomed th^ and their colleagues upafi^ that occasion^ 
^ey mnijle it dea^ appear in all their speeches upon tliat cele¬ 
brated triS^, th^t 4t9ugh the Kevplutiou supposed the right of 
realstance, it practfcalTy grounded ^taelf on the argument of ne¬ 
cessity* ■ \' 

We shall not trouble our read^.with long quotations from the 
speeches of the managers of the un}|^chmeDt of Dr. Sacheverel; 
one may Eufhce for alfj ibr all are in the san^e strain of reasoning. 

Your Lordships," saya -Mr. Lechmercj were acquainied, in 
owning the charm, with how great caution, imd with what im- 
feignea regard toner Majeisty her government, and the duty 
and allegiance of ber subjects, thb'. Comntons made use of the 
^ words necessary mtans to express the resistance that was made use 
of to bring about the Revolution^. and wHth the cmdemnuig of 
which the Doctor k rii^rged by this ardde ; no^ doubting but 
that the honour and justice of that r^isUnce, fronj^^ferteceiJtfy of 
that case^ [md to which atone we siriti^ wrsetveSf 

when duly considered, would confirm and stre^hen, and be 
understood to be an cdectual security *Jbr on allegiance of the 
aubjcct to the crown of this reglm, in erery odier case where 
there is not tbe same necessity; and that the right of theipeoplo 
, to self^i^nca, «id pwservaiian of their liberties, hy tmslancc^ dr 
timr /a4f#:V^eo^^ja.tbe r^nlt pfapaseof such hecesflity only, and 
by whicll^tbe original contract b^ween 'tfie king and people i$ 
OToken.^^'lbte i¥^ the ptmeiplc’laid down and carried through 
all that^was said with respect to allespahcei^nd; on which foun¬ 
dation, hi the nam^ andn on tbQi^behalf all ^ Commons of 
Great vr^. assert that by which tlie 

late haOTy Revdlntion was abouti;. .v"; , ■ . 

In tW iftitaa ntost admirable ^^^amphi tbe:|)ri)foiind writer 
«Icb^s dearly, from the wb^l^ teitl df the Eevolumn, and the au* 
thority of its gmSest expound«r%^ whes, as^fae letamds ufi, were 
t*6tf doi^of^-inen who had fitted, 4?;free constitu¬ 
tion onlyin its aii^totTiyi and upon dead but who hnew 

aptibn;" that the E(evolud^ made /^no ^ficntial 
id the conslitutioia of the mottardiy, or in any of its 
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with what they do taot nnd&rAtatid* 'Their dtluaiviO goad inten- 
ticto 5a no sbrt 6f eacciase for their presumptibrt, Tiiey who truly 
iBean well must be ^featful of acting 111 ,*'-^——** jtiitional and' 
ek^erienced ihen'idlerably well kn6w, and hare atwaya known, 
how to disUitgoUhlbetween trac and &he itberiyi‘and between 
ifae^genuine ^heMloe, end the fhl^e pretence to what la true. 
But ijonej'^eept fhoee wliti^haTe.gEororindly studied, can com* 
Prebend tfie^eraborate co®trivaDce ^ a fabric, fitted to unite 
priTate and public liberty with public fbre^j with order, w-tth 
with justice, ond, above dl, with the insthirtiona forfried 
ib]^ bi^towiiig perin^eiice and stability through ages, upon this 
hrt^luaWo TOole/*'^ ' 

^ From ^‘is almbif sact^ elevation on which we have been^ 
standing with ’ with the principles of the great Revo- 

lutiGd iS* ISBS; and; the geniua of the British constitution deve¬ 
loped to bur view, how ptunful It'Is hoi" draw our breath fora 
ibbinent in the atiUpsphere of those til^, Biyllng theDisclvcs also 
Whigs, whose leader could BO far; £elM)fo sober convictions to 
factious objects; as to pronounce the heartless and hollow system, 
if extern It cpidd bi caued,'set up W th^ French revolution, “ the 
most stup^ddbus glorious edifice of liberty, which had been 
erected oil the focibdatidh of in any time or 

Cdtanlry^ "'find whose other -onpi^ncipted hrgan could’find it in 
his heart, for hU head could not so far have betrayed him, to 
d^lare the revolution in l^^ce'to be like that of E^gldhd in all 
Its leading points:' While the FVench rev^ution^Was in its de* 
cepdous Si^bming^ florid and fair, and' tricked'^out in the^ 
plumage of'a vain philosophy, one may for^vc even considerable 
statesmen for seeing loss into consequences iMnMf. Burke; but the 
callous moderation which could look wifli indifiference upon the 
U^iug injnpes that marked the progress of the revolution in 
France^ at once decided the e^rangement of modern Whig-' 
gttro flrom'the ptiudple, d^iguat^ by.the sameni^e, by which, 
me great c^ourlibeHies in i€&8 was '^ected. 

gif#t' of the ca^; the dotjiinatm|fWotive of es- 

talflishin^'toinpdm :^^^ upon a prot^s^t basis, united the 
beat men harmbtiionf ckH^}p^ation; but ^en the pressure was 

b^m.to warp «pd ^e great body* 

hbwevcTj 'OT thti ^higg remoiib^'^tlre, sttonjg ind consistent 
enbbgh nation ^rwisrd-in its cfire^];bf pro^jperity^ 

o of dfe"^Mt?i^te^*BtateWthe^r^ 
thre, ahd wtii^t'oriLWifvdiredt^fluea^ whtcK was becoming 
esSetUi^forab^ dihtffiuticm Wexeei^l^ authority, 

been' Sq|M^%.t]hderstob3< But the h^on hA^fmt yet fotlen 

intotr^i 6nid/ih tho s^yernthwit of 

fi^oe took' 
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and the &hock of parties and contending ppinioua nearly 
tnralved both people ana monarch in a common min^ The 
monarchical part of the system had long experience theprero- 
{jative to be an unsafe dependence in iu stru| 5 g|es witli the deoio- 
cracy; fromthe commemscment of the reign of Charles the Ftrac 
It had lost in a great degree its hold upon the inlerSsts and feaw 
of the subject; and that unhappy monarch from ignorance of thw 
cliaiigc in the minds of the people, by a sUtely reliance on the 
sanctity of his Ciuiscj and by vainly clinging to the stalfofhis" 
prerogative amidst the w^k of his other resources, lost his 
crown arid liia life. From tlie death of that prince, ^au ill-ma’- 
naged influence, avowetl, careless, and profligate was in practice 
under the succeeding Stuarts, but afier the'HevolutioHj the 
nation erected itselfegai^stall abuses of power with so firm an 
altitude, and so prevailing an (^position, that direct influence 
became difficult and dangerous to be exercised.^ From that period 
ihe economy of another sort of inlliiencei which may be called 
indirect, and which ha^^grown out of tlie patronage and richw' 
ol the state, has been gradually perfected; and it is upon^tlus 
secondary power, which as necessary to be watch^ ^ jt is to 
be preflcrvod, that the political system of Great Britain is now 
driven to depend for the permanence, certainty, and consistency 
of its action, Withoot this all its moyements would soon be 

^us^rended, ^ ^ 

The embarrassmenta under which William the Third found 
hiinsGlf by the fetrenchtnent'of the practical prerogative to which 
lie wait oWiged to subi&it, put him upon the necessity (much, 
against his inclination, for he was an nonest man,! of resorting 
to the expedient of secret and indirect influence^ and tl serv^ hts^ 
purpose occasionally; lilt the patronage of government in 
time fell short of the “quantity necessary to supply it with effective 
mentis, and accordingly it &iled of securing to^ wti.- executive 
government a due counterpoise to\ire J^tious spirit of the great, 
and the tumuUoary temper of the popular part of the coneiltu- 
lion* The situation of die motnarch was, thefrfore, a very un* 
easy i^ne* His reign wa® embittered by the aniaxoBiticB of faction» 
The Whigpar^, which was his own, though composed of mea 
equal, as they had indeed proved themselves, to the emergcnciea 
m a gi^t crisis, were not yet posBcased of sufficient experlencu 
in the new predicament and.exigetiw of the empir^ to manage^ 
that ooBsoUdation and application of influence which ha^ now* ^ 
become essenti^ to iJbe nmeninery ofgaveroment. At ute^present ^ 
moment the appeUadoDs of Wbfe and Tory mw-notliing 
than calling names* /IJhe whole distinction of a Tciy conststs m 
bts being in plica, and helping to carry on .the. government; 
the whok pouV of Whigs in embwtiasi^g a n^ jf ^wn nU 
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^ting .Uie canstkuted autbonUes and adn^mietrators of the king* 
dgjtJ, to bring about, if possible, their .disgrace: and rcmoral; 
admitting without scruple'mto the order of means for accomplish- 
, ing such Old, whatever can foment ignorant uproar, and ferocious 
di^ntenl, among the people. But in King WlUlam'js time 
parties were^more sincereJn their fceijiig\ pfinci{des were more 
dutiuedv marked, and poHtfcal attadiments belonged more to 
things wan 'names. The colUsiun was greater, and the conflict 
morc^serfous and continued. The king .was a better soldier than 
poUticlan, and was unequal to the ta^ of so managing his in- 
ipenco as to decide the preponderanej^^and controul the vadU 
; latinos of power mto steady and detennmed accioo- 

-In su^h a state of things to be respected .by all parties, to be 
regarded b^ his own as their great centre of union,and strength, 
and to be considered by Us sovereigii as the ornament and sup¬ 
port of hb government^ "was the diitinguiih^ fate of the noblt^ 
inan whose political life and correspondence are the subject of 
this CDtertftihiug. .volume. 

At the cl<Me of Que^,Ajjne^a reign, we find the Duke of 
Shrewsbu^ at one time possessed of the Oircc greatest posts in 
Um JuiigdoiPr'*^'duit of lK)rd Treasurer, Icprd C&tnbciUin, and 
^Lotd Cienbenant of Ireland; apd the opinion of 

no nobleman in England better deserv^^ such distinguishing 
'tnarks of^his sovereign’a. favour. He was modest/' continues 
that blsto^u, “ liber^ ^ainter^Ued, ai^d a warm friend to his 
country//. An eulo^ ih which the c^respondenco here pre- 
aented to us will amply bear him out., We or^^not^sure, that 
VO have ever met with & serieB of published letters of so entirely 
a political a character which has excited in us so much interest; 
0t SO amr^ably and instr4Ctive|^;blended the man with the states* 
.man. it has the merit also of bringing ua nearer to King Wil¬ 
liam than any representation of that deserving prince has yet 
brought'Hi* U is no small dfidtt to him to have duly appreciated 
'Mdi a dMiiadber Bp the Cidtc c^^rewsbuty. Hia fetters to that 
amiablepewn are not. more dlstiuguished by their 
^und aM. ma^ 'seese^ than by their jcondescmding fnnkness, 
fi^dm^fond a^doimte respect; and the dgWa in return are 
lunong^a be^ fppdels which we ha^ an? where .Been -of the 
jiyle aiid:;q|iiit m whkh a shoold :Wd 'CorresimndeDce 

HBlb luB^covKOign. The lettcrt'aire wdl oom^ected fay a very 
jM&jpiMrcamiigfm GO as jmBticai mc- 

ttoir the wotk is inter^persi^ with so many 

licctdiw^of ^nealog^f and sneedote-r as to 

render mh»^M^«ppehdage to a peri^ the 

most nf any in 'Iratsh i^ala to be wdl 
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considerably developed iti tlie course of the volume- His letters 
are peculiarly interesting; and that wlitch we hAe meet with rt" 
spcctitig him, tends to raise him iu an Englishman’s esteem. 
After perusing his part in the correspondence before us, we more 
cordially join Mr* burke in the exclamation, “ I^evct desire to 
be a better Whig than my Lord Somera."' 

The frontispiece of the volume exhibits a portrait of Cljarles 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, finely engraved, from a painting 
by Sir Peter Lely, and which, if it resembles the man, as there 
is good reason to think it does, attests him to* liave been os en-^ 
gaging in his countenance, as in the qualities of his muid* Ho 
was the twelfth Earl, and first J>uke of Shrewsbury, son of 
Francis, eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury, (who wiw killed in a duet 
with the Duke of Buckingham, occasioned by that Duke^s illicit 
commerce with his wife,) oy Anna Maria, daughter of Robelft,^ 
second Earl of Cardigan« He was born in 1660, and his parents 
being Homan Catholics, he w<^;abrcd up as a member of the same 
communion. H is education ’Was a learned one, and Le evinced 
the marks of it in his brcciling and acconkplishmcnts. The re¬ 
ligion which he had received from bia parents did not stand the 
test to which lie thought fit to expose it. Having entertained 
doubts, concerning its doctrines, he consulted the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. TiTlotson, on the question; and the method 
lie took of extracting frani that eminent prelate his best consi¬ 
dered tlibughts upon it, was by obtaining from his father, and 
several learned priests of the Komish communion, the principal 
argumenlii in favour of the church in which he had been eihicated, 
and submitting them to the Archbishop for his replies. The 
investigatioii cndctl in Shrewsbury's embracing the Prott!&tant 
creed, and becoming a iincere and steady convert to the Church 
of England. • 

** llie same conviction,” says oui^ ^thor, ” Jed him to he among 
the furemost of tliosc, who opposed the measures of tlxat monarch, for 
Uie re* establish me at of the roman catholic worship; and as curly aa 
May, 1667, we find a letter, conveying professions of his ireol to the 
prince of Orange, who was then endeavouring to gain partisans,^aad 
UBccrtBjn the stute of the public mind in Enghmd. He was bhewjac 
one of the illiistrioua seven, who signed the Association, ia June* 
166B, inviting over the prince. Convinced of the necessity of an 
immediate revolution, he even mortgaged hia estates; and repairing: 
to Holland, oflered his purse and sword to our great deliverer^ 

He accotopamed the prince to England, and encourted him witEi 
the hope of a general declaration in hi» favour. While Williasa re*. 
mained iu suspense at Exeter, we are informed by bithop Burnet;^ that 
the earl of Shrewsbury was one of the nobles^ in whom he chiefij 
trusted, and by whose advice he drew up his fiitnous Declaration^ 
the progress of the Revolution he look an active part, aodirwonA 
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of (he three pet^rii ilispatcUed by the prince^ to treat with tlio^e sent 
by JamoB, thh couvention parliament he espoused the cause of 
Williamf and opposed the impracticable measures of those, who wished 
to act in tlie name of James the second, to establish a regency, or to 
place the crown on the head of Mary* While things remained in 
confusion, the &itI of Shrewsbury, the marquess of Hmifaje, and the 
6arl of Danby were the peers to whom the prince opened his views, 
nnd intimated his resolution of returning to Holland, if the parliament 
should persist in the arrangements, which they seemed disposed to 
adopt. 

** On the settlement of the new government, in which Shrewsbury 
had taken so active a part* he was nominated one of tlio privy 
couuciJ, appointed secretary of state, and entrusted with the lord- 
]ieutcnoncy of three counties. His services, amiable character, de¬ 
portment, and talents for business, endeared him to WiiJiam, who 
considered him as the only person capable of concIJiating the two 
rival parties; and from liis geoeral popularity, called him the ‘king 
of hearts.* 

“ In his principles Shrewsbury was a moderate wlugj but from the 
drcutnatancei in which he was actually placed, be identihed himself 
with the zealous members of that party, who were selected to dll the 
principal offices of state. After su sudden a change, however, it could 
not be reasonably eKpecied, that all classes should long rcntirin satis¬ 
fied, or readily coalesce io the support of the new government, Cabals 
and macblnattons naturally arote. Tho king was alieoated from the 
whigv, by a suspicion that .they intended to diminish hU prerogative* 
and reduce him to a mere, cipher, and hie feelings were peculiarly 
wounded, by their refusal to grant him a permanent revenue^ Tlie 
whigs, on their part, were jealous of the partiality manifested by the 
sovereign to his foreign favourites^ disgusted with his cold and repul¬ 
sive demeanor, and alarmed by his endeavours to extend his authority. 
Of these contentions the tories adroitly p/oficed. They cicpatiatcd 
on tilc bias of their principles in favour of the prerogative, and pro¬ 
fessed their anxiety, to grant those powers and advantages, which wore 
withheld by their opponents, vj^parcely a year therefore elapsed, be¬ 
fore the king manifested a strong averaiou to those, who had taken tlie 
most active part, in calling him to the throne j and an equal partiality 
to those, wjiose principles were considered as unfavourable to 

‘‘ Shrewsbury enjoyed too high a share in his confidence, not to bo 
afiected widi this change in his sentiments: and fortteeing that he 
must either renounce his own principles, or withdraw from the party, 
with whom he was hitherto identified, he became anxious to retire 
from a situation, SFurrounded with perils, and ill adapted to his temper, 
naturally Urn id and indecisive.” {P. 4-^-) 

The total absMice of ambition from the mind of a man so (qua¬ 
lified In many respects for the conduct of afikirs, is not a little 
remarkable; thongn, perhaps, hia disinclination to muiisterinlre- 
sponsibility, may be in part ascribable to the fierce aspect of the 
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contests of parties operating upon a sensiti¥c, moderate^ and dlin* 
interested niiud* It is also surj^vibing, that iiotwitlistanding tho 
manifestation of a temper iinstiitctl to the region of political coni- 
moticn^ and a spirit of integrity and candonrj as little accom- 
modated to the cabals and intrigues of faction, it ^ill should be 
thought* both by the prince and tile party espousing his cause, 
as an object of the greatest moment to retain tlie Duke of Shrews'- 
bury at the head of the administration. It is an extraordinary 
testimony to the worth and weiglit of his character, ami the 
soundness of bis judgment in the conduct of businc^. The 
various correspondenceii which passed betw'cen him and the 
king on his perpetually re|>cated desire to retreat from public 
lifbj and the unceasing anxiety and urgency of his royal master 
to retain him In the public service, Jiave a very singular air; 
and when the character of William is considered, demonstrate 
so niueh peculiarity in the case, as not to be accounted for, but 
by ascribing to the minister a power of being useful beyond what 
is even on record concerning him, of by deducting a great deal 
from that phlegmatic reserve which has been always imputed to 
the inonarcn. In reply to one of the early solicitations of the 
duke to retire, the king writes the following letter, to solicit 
his continuance in ofhee, which is a fair specimen of his niujesty^s 
feelings tovrards his minister, aud of his customary simplicity 
and conqjscnesfi oi' expression; we will add also the minister's 
frank and manly reply, with the editor^a connecting observations. 

* Hiintfiiafi Coiirl, Sept. 5-15, 16b9, 1 should not have deemed 

it necessary to reply to your last letter, had 1 not perceived from that 
whicli you wrote to lord Pattlaud, that you expect an answer. [ 
therefore entreat you to rehhquish at present your intention of resign^- 
jDg the seals, as itw^ould he greatly prejudicial to my s^vice, and m 
the welfare of my kingdam. I will use all my endeavenns to render 
your post as little troublesome to yo^ ^ possible, and 1 wJ)] speak to 
you on the subject, when 1 have the satisfaction of seeing you. T 
likewise assure you, that no man can feel more friendship for you 
than 1 do, of which 1 will strive on all occasions to give you the most 
convincing proofs.* 

'* Thus disappointed in hts wish to escape from the trammels of 
office, Shrewsbury observed witli equal anxiety and regret, the in¬ 
creasing alienation of the king from the whigs ; abd his arrange menu 
for proroguing the parliament, m whteb they were prcdominaac, pre¬ 
paratory to a dissolution and change of ministry* Against this design 
he therefore remoni^trated, in' respectful, yet manly terms. In a letter, 
dated December 22, 1Q89* 

« i- Sir;—Sincel received your mabsty^s commands by^my lord Port¬ 
land, f have considered, as well as 1 mn able, the preaent posture of 
your oflalrs, aad how they may at this time ^ult wiui an adjourmueht 
SQ long H he proposed, which, as 1 remember, was to the middle of 
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the next montli. «! thmk Tnyself obliged in duty to lay befo/'e you my 
. of this matter ; and though 1 nm very incapable to put any thing 

in writmg, lit for your majesty to speak to your parlJamenti yet that 
is not the only reason makeE me now decline it, but a tliorougli con* 
fiction that an AJjournmetit for so long a time can be of no advantage, 
but^wilL certainly prejudice your business. For the nation will reason^ 
ably conclude^ either tZmt you part with your parlJamcat in anger, 
which ia a'bad preparation towards the meeting it again so soon i or 
else that you have not that pressing occasion for money, which you 
and your IWends have often represented to them, since you defer 
their cotiEideration of it for tliree weeks, without any apparent good 
reason, llesiJes, it wtU more and more exasperate the bouse of com- 
L itions against those persons who hftve had the ill fortune to be named 
in this last address, since they will be pointed out as the authors of 
this advice* 

*** By what 1 find from my lord Nottingham the argument used 
for this delay is, to expect the church of England men to rctui n, who 
are gone into the country, and, lie says, so depend uj>ou this recess, 
that ihay will think thcn^clvea unfairly dealt with, il they are foiled 
in this expectation. What encouragement they had to rely upon it 
J do not know ; but supposing they had good grounds, 1 will say the 
same thing to your majesty 1 did to him, that your resolution in this, 
roust be suitable to what you determine, either to join or not join 
with the church of England* 

* 1 think your majesty JoeE not suspect me to be &o vmlcrLiIy bias^ 

' aed to either of these partieSj es not to see the faults of both^ and the 
dangers that may likely ensue m joining with each of them* 1 wish 
you could have established your party upon the moderate and honest 
principled men of both factions; bulas^ there be a necessit^of declar¬ 
ing, 1 shall make no difficulty to own my sense, that your majesty nnd 
the government are much luofc ^ofc depending upon the ^vlijgs, whoso 
designs, if any ugairist, ate improbable arrd remoter than with the 
lories, who many of them, questionless, would bring in king James, 
md the very beat of them* 1 4£ubt, have a regency still in their heads; 
for though I agree them to b^fie properest instruments tu carry the 
prerogative high, yet 1 fear they nave so unreasonable a veneration 
for monarchy, as not altogether to approve the foundation your’s Is 
built upon. I hope, Sir, you will excuse this plain denling, from a 
roan that means your service honestly and heartily, and rather chooses 
to expose himself to your censure for tliese lines, than lo the mnorsn 
bf his own conscience, for baring writ a speech to a purpose absolutely 
disagreemg with his own opinion* 

** * Sir, my humble advice to your majesty is, that you will be pleased 
not to adjourn the two houses beyond the Monday after Christmas- 
day^; or else, that you will leave it to them to appoint their own 
tneetmg, which will probably be about the same time* My next re^ 
qqcst is, tliat^ycm wHl pardon this presumption from one that is with 
nil truth, duty, and respect, your majesty’s,^ &c* 
r This firm remonstrance deferred, but did not prevent the purposo 
of die king^ f6r the 27th of January the parHament was prorogued 
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to tbe Snd of April. In the internal hie majesty eAirced his design 
into elTect by a diiitiolutioiij and tbo tories were enabled to gain a 
preponderance in the new elections. At the eame lime several of 
that party superseded the whtgs in the offices of state. 

“ A vehement struggle accordingly ensued, betwe^ the two parties 
in the new parliament, which assembled in March, 169Q. Anrnjp^ 
other expedients to embarrass their opponenUi the whig« brought for- 
waidan act for abjuring king James, by which they hoped to reduce 
the tories to the predicament, either of oiTending the Ung by oppos¬ 
ing itj or of contravening their own principles, by giving it their sup¬ 
port* On this point the contest was carried to auch a height, that 
the king was at length obliged to lavour the scriiples of the torics, 
by intimating his wish that the parliament would discontinue the dis- 
eussien* 

Shrewsbury, who had warmly promoted this act, was disgusted 
with these measuresi and determined to deliver up the seals. William, 
however, was siill too partial to hia favourite minister, to acquiesce 
in his resignation, and employed the influence ofardibishop Tltlotson, 
and other friends, to divert him from his purpose, l-iut nothing could 
soollie the chagrin of the noble secretary, and it was not without 
great difficulty that he was di^isuaded by bishop Burnet froiu repairing 
to the royal presence, in a temper ufinind which tnnst have provoked, 
a personal aUercatlon ; he however conveyed tJic seals several timei 
to the king, who refused as often to receive them* lie remameJ 
without acting, till the agitation of bis mind threw him into a violent 
fever, ^id the seals were delivered tbrotigli the hands of lord Port¬ 
land. Ilo resisted all representations to retain this emblem of ofhcu, 
even till ihu return of the king, who was then preparing tor his ck- 
peJition fra Ireland, and relinquished his post on the second of June. 

The ev-miniitcr maintained his consistency by a vigorous oppo- 
fiitimt to the* measures pf tliu torv udministration, and partlcularly 
distinguished liimsclf, by the introduction of the bill tor triennial 
pari Jam cuts into the hotiso r>r lards, * 

“ William had, hmvever, ndvanc^d^^oo fur to recede, and therefore, 
before the close of the year, hs removed the remainder ol‘ the whigs, 
to conlide Ihe helm of state entirely to the tories. But tn the progress 
of events, lie had cause to regret this hnsty resolLitioii, whicli threw 
him into the power of a party, uinny of whom w^rc lukewarm in his 
cause, others ndverso to Ids title, and all incapable of giving that 
energy to his government, which elreumstanccs required, find 

him, therefore, on his return from the campaign of 1G93, dUgusted 
with the mi$management of his new ministry) and anxious to regain 
the confidence of the whigs. Irv this predicament be recurred to the 
intervention of Shrewsbury.” (F» 13—17-) 

The king’s campaigns occupy no little [portion of the t:orr^B^ 
ponileucc. The interest we take in them is at tfiis lime liardly 
enough to move curiosiiyj hut it is impossible not to I'cad the 
King's short and modest uc con tits of his successful proc^dings, 
and particularly of Qie siege and capture of Namur, without a 
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feeling of rcsjwct for his bravery of conduct, and the heroJc 
brevity of his details. His letters, however, Ironi the Continent, 
are, in general, replete wiUv eomplainings of the niggardly sup¬ 
plies which the nation seemed in a disposition to grant him; and 
it must be atfinitted, that iJje treatment which, upon the whole, 
lie received from his new subjects, fell somewhat abort of his 
merits and sacrifices. 

The events mid nieaeurcs relating to Sir John Fenwicke^s eo*i- 
spiracy form a very intereatitig portiim of the correfipondciice, 
and not the least pleasing part of it is the behaviour of the king 
hhnscJfin repelling the endeavours used to implicate Shrewsbury. 
We will give a specimen of his noble and princely way oi' deal¬ 
ing with uiese base machuiation'^. 

** The Duhe t^f to the Kln^* 

WhiUhidl, Sfjd, 1596,'—Sir; 1 want words to exprCHS my 

surprise at the impudent am! unaccountable accusation of jiir John 
Fenwick. 1 will, with ail the siincenty imaginable, give your majesty 
an account of the only tiling 1 eon rcroUeet, that should give the least 
pretence to such an mvention ; and laTn con^deht you will judge there 
are few men In the kingdom that have not so far liansgrc£.-5ed the law. 

*** After your majetsty was pleased to aliow me to lay down my 
employment, it was more tlian a year before 1 once saw my lord Mid¬ 
dleton; tiicn lie came, and staid in town Awhile, end returned to the 
country; but a little before the La Hogue business, he came^up again, 
and upon that alarm, being put in the Tower, when people were per* 
miCted to see him, I visited him as often us 1 thought decentj for the 
nearucsB of our alliance* Upon his enlargement, one night at supper, 
when he was pretty well in drink, be told me iic intended to go beyond 
sea^-, and a^ked tf I would cornniand him no service^ J[ then told hiui, 
by the course he was taking, it would ncver*bc in bis power to do bini- 
self or bis (ncinls service; and if the time should come that he c?;- 
pccted, 1 looked upon myself as au oAhuder nut to be furgiven, and 
therefore he should never And% 1 asking it. In the condition he, Avas 
then, he seemed shocked at my answer; and it being some months 
after before lie went, he never meiitioned hin own gning, or any thing 
else, to me, but left n message with my aunt, that lie thought it better 
to say nothing Co me, but that I migtd depend upon bis good oflices 
upon any occasion, and in tht^samc manner be relied upon niiue hero; 
and had JcA me trustee for the small concerns be had m England, 1 
only bowed, and told her 1 should always be ready to serve her, or 
him, or their childreni 

** ‘ Your majesty now knows the extent of my crime, and if I do not 
Hatter myself, it ia no more than a king may forgive, 

“ ‘ I am sure when 1 consider with what reason, justice, and gene¬ 
rosity your majcfity has weighed Ibis man’s information, 1 have little 
cautc tp ^l^prdiend your ill opinion upon hi* malice, I wish it were ai 
answer for the reasonableness of the generality of the world* 
Wi^ri such a base invention shall be rande public, they may perhaps 
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make me incapable of serving you ; but if till now 1 had bad ncilhepr 
interest nor inclination, the noble and frank mannA^ with which youc 
majcfity has used me upon this occasion, shall ever be owaed with all 
the gratitude in my power/’* (P. l^B.) 

<* The Kin^ to the Dtde of Shrmslttir^ 

* LoOt Sept. 25, 3606.—In sending you &Ir John Fenwick's paper^ 
1 assured you^ that I was persuaded Ins accusation thbe, of which 
1 am now fully couvluced, by your answer, and perfectly satisfiei2 
with the ingenuous oonfossion of wliac passed between you and lofd 
Middleton, which can by no'means be imputed to you as ii crime. 
And indeed you may be assn red, that tins business, so far from making 
on me any unfavourable impression, will, en the contrary, if possible* 
iTi future, strengthen ^ my cimfidence in you, and my t'ricnd^bip can 
admit of no increase/ {r. i51,) 

We have the following interesting letters and statements re- 
M>ecting the dose of the Duke of Slirewsbury's official life under 
William the Thirdj which present the king^s conduct in a very 
favourable vimv, and disclose something like timidity and vacil¬ 
lation Oft the part of the minister, 

** The Duke ^ ShreiK^huty lo the Kiu^* 

*Dec, tC-20, 1698.—^Sir ; I cannot forbear giving your majesty this 
trouble, to return you my most sincere and humble thunks for the com- 
passjou you have been pleaded to have of me, in giving me leave to 
surrender the seals, which Mr, Secretary acquaints me you have done 
in so ^neruus a manner, as not to appear angry at my retiring; 
though at the same time, you expressed yourself with such n kind 
partialitY to me, as to imagine, 1 might be of some small use in your 
service, if not in the same employment, in some other, Ilut, as every 
honest mnti will have a desire to do Ijis duty both to bis master, and 
the public, whilst he is Wi an office; so the uneasiness of beinj; forced 
so long to neglect wbat 1 owe to both, is so fresb in my memor)', that 
I cannot resolve to undertake another^ whilst 1 am pbi'suudcd i have 
not health to execute It, in a decetat.itianner. One can hardly expect 
a more convincing proof of Inability, than whatbefdl mo lately, when 
I designed poying my duty to your majesLy, at ytnir arrival: and, if a 
man cannot bear the air of London four days in a year, he mu^t cer¬ 
tainly make a very scurvy figure in a court, as well ns In a ministry,. 
Therefore, I hope, when your majesty is pleased to consider my Cir^ 
cumstanccs, you will think what I do, not only reasonable wifh regard 
to myself, and my own reputation, but agreeable t[> that duty, and 
service, which I owe you, and which to the last mumeot of my life I 
will be ever ready to pay, holiig with ais true a 7-cal and gratitude, as 
any person in your three kingdoms/ &c* ' 

Uut, not withstanding his positive refusal to accept an office, the 
deplorable state of* the administration, and the violence of parties 
which marked the first sessions of the new parliament, induced him ac 
length to yield again to the importunities nf the king. On the return 
of William from the continent, in October, 1599, he was accordlDgly 
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appointed lord ChamberlHin, though he received the stafTwitti reluct^ 
ance, and considered himself as nmere cipher, selected to hll the post, 
in order to prevent farther contention. 

At this period hBl epiGtolaVy intercourse with tlie king was am- 
pendedf ond wi^miiU therefore refer to the portion contnining the 
correspondence with the vvhig chiefs, for an account of his situation 
and sent!menu, in the momentous crisk, when the contests between 
tlie whIgs and tori'es threatened the ruin of tlie country, mid the sub* 
version of the throne* His weak frame and timid mind were shaken 
hy the anxiety urising from Ihe^e storms of faotian ; and we 6iid him 
atone time vchcmentJ/importuning for reiircment, nnd nt another 
yielding to the solJcitaUons of his roja) muster, to Like a part in (he 
4 iliferent schemes, which were suggested for the formation of an eKL- 
eJeut mrnktry* He was successively offered the pojats of lord treasurer, 
^governor of Ireland, and groom of the stole, and lastly^ his clioice of 
any employment under the crown* 'I'lie government of Ireland, in 
particular, was strongly pressed on his acceptance^ conjointly witli the 
vacant olfice of groom of the stole; and he once so far submitted to 
^the necessity of the times, as to cxprcfis a fuint acquiescence in the 
offer* But he was soon discouraged, by the failure of all fik attempts 
to ri^fitore harmony betiveeii the king and the whiga; and so much 
agitated by the struggle between his political fears, and hU anxiety to 
gratify his sovereign and friends. Mint his health vfm Fcvcrel) injuredp 
and he earnestly renewed his soircitations, for an absolute release front 
all public cares* The king at first treated hU application as the resuit 
of epiecn, <md hoped to divert him from his purpose by a letter of miJ- 
lory*. On the representations of Mr, Vernon, he, liowever, changed 
Lis design ; and nut only CKprossed a sincere sympathy iri his suffer¬ 
ings!, but gratified him with a kind and gracious approval of Iws camcH 
wishes. 

“ TliC Khig to ike Duka ^ iSireiteifiur/* 

lA 

^ ymiriy ^%\d Jlf/ry, 170Q.—With great concern I hear 

thfttj notwithstanding nU the remcdicfl you have taken, you cannot stop 
tlie effusion ofhiood, whieli yoiJ%ih-y timeh attribute to the unenslncss 
of your mind, on account of iny wish, that you should go to Ireland, 
and to which you do not feel yourself cquith I assure you I will not 
press you in any thing, but will leave you entirely at liberty, merely 
desiring you to attend to only the rc-establislimcnt ofyour health, unil 
should It permit you, 1 ehall be happy io sec you here before J go to 
Hollnnd, about the time I (okl^nu, when you went from hence. 

^ I Ijope you are well convinced of my friendship, and that you can 
easily Judge, how sensibly J am affected by hearing of your illness* 
May God soon perfectly restore you.* 

•I 

'^The monarch thus kindly desisted, not only from a purpose, which 
he seems to have had long and oarnestly at heart, but finally accepted 
the staff of chamberlam; and permitted h^s favoruito minkter to with¬ 
draw entirely from public life* Tlie duke transmitted his key of office, 
tl^onglj the hands of Ills frifnil Mr* Vernon, (ben sercteary of state. 
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tn tvo letters to \m noble patron, an mCerefitlng account of 
the gracious and feeling manner, in which his reslgnation^was accepted* 

* June 22-Juiy 2. 1700*^1 did not write to ypur grace by last 

since you were like to be ftom home till nei^i week. I was that 
day at Hampton Court* and read your letter of the 17th to hi$ mejeatj, 
whose answer was* that be could not say he was well pleaftd with your 
renouncing all etnploymentfi, and partjcularly if you would have gone' 
for Ireland, it woula have been of great use to hia service, and at 
Dublin yon would be freed from the disquiets people in tkc ministry 
are c^tpoted to here ; but be saul, he was fully satifhed of your gooS 
Intentions, [hat as he was always disposed to he kind to you, so he 
knew you would not be guilty of ingratitude* He licHeved you would 
do all you could to keep your frIcncU in temper, but he questioned 
whether you would be able to prevail with ifiem. He remembcre<t 
you always preferred moderate w^ays, and endeavoured to bring others 
to it; but, he could give twenty inatances where people's obstinacy 
were too hard for your advices; and he could nut persuado himseir 
3 'ou would liavo more power out of employment, than being in it. He 
rather feared you would givo yourself up to the case of a cimutry life, 
and be unconcerned ai what others are doing* 1 imvc hardly nmUted 
any thing of wliat his inojesty said on this occasion, by which you wtlt ’ 
tice ills majesty wisltes be could have retained you in his servit^^c; but 
if you con mnki^ Iiim amends, by taking your own way, he will forget 
all disappointments, aad be pleaded you should follow your own method, 
w^hether la business or out of it/ 

** * Jufi4 25-Jiti^ 17(30,—‘I delivered your key to his majesty oti 
Sunday morning. He suid he heard, that my la^ Wharton made a 
triumph, that they had prevailed with you to quit every thing. 1 toid 
him, iTiorc^of those reports would run about, than were jit to be 
heeded; that you would never differ in the account you had given of 
ihe reason for your resigning. Ho said, he made no doubt of your in* 
tegrity and atifectfoLi. Me was satisfied you would do all you could fot 
his service and quiet; but, he still doubted how fur you could inducnc& 
others to be of your mind. The next day the key wau*given to my 
lord Jersey/ * * 

“ Still, liowcver, wearied with repeated importunities, and disap¬ 
pointed in Uis various eUbrts to restore harmony m the adminl^tratlorf, 
Shrewsbury formed the resolution of retiring to the continent; and 
his purpose was strengthened by the dread lest the domestic feud» 
should terminate in a civil war, or produce a new revolution. He lin* 
gered in England several months, either to observe tbe contentions of 
parties, or to arrange his private aflairs. On the return of the king 
from Holland, he obtained the royal permission to travel, and passed; 
the evening of the 28th of October, at Hampton Court, in clese 
fercucc with the king, a step which exposed him to the suspicion of ’ 
having advlijcd the t^nge of rntnistry, which was then in agitation. 
The imputatiDn,1iowevcr,appear» to have been groundless; for the 
had previously d^lared his decided digapprubHtion af many meaa'C]t^$' 
.adopted by the klugf and uo 1e»£lrongly, his determination to ^batait^ 
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from any farther share m the contentions of the day. After tftkmg an 
affectionate ]|^ave of his sovereign^ he quitted London on the of 
November^ and on the 4th landed at Calais^ He reached Paris on the 
J9th November^ Np and paid liis respects at Ver^lJles, to the king 
of Franco^ who, ah hesaye, received him * tolerably dviUy* ^^horc, 
hovrever, Qs. was the term of his visit at courts he did not escape some 
importunity from the friends of the abdicated moDorch, He thus re¬ 
lates the incident; * Nobody was so perfectiy civil ns my old acquaint-* 
ance^ the duke of Lau^iun, for he oegan to tell me how kindly king 
James had always taken the civility 1 had shewn Jiim, when I was sent 
on the message ; and was grounding upon this some farther discourse, 
when I cut him short, add told him 1 confessed I had great compas¬ 
sion at that time for liis cirtum^ances, hut desired that we might net 
discourse on that,' hut oti any other subject. A-u hour after he took 
occasion to commend Ae prince of Wales; and wished that, by any 
means, I might have nn opportunity of seeing so fine a youth. 1 told 
him I queatiooed not his merit, but had nq great curiosity. But If I 
muBtsec him,! would much rather it were here tlmo in England. This 
reply dashed ah further discourse of this kind, though he cnutinued 
extreme civj), walking with me all the time j inviteu the ambasaadur 
and me to dinner, and offered all civilities there, at Paris, or at Mont¬ 
pellier/ 

After a diort stay of four days at Paris, the duko of Shrcwsbui-y 
proceeded to the South of France, aud on the eiglitli of December 
established his residence in the vicinity of Montpellier. Htf remained 
there little more than three months, and departing for Geneva, spent 
the summer in that city. In the commencement of September, he 
traversed the Alps into Premont, and taking the route through Susa, 
leached Turin cm the 5it». From thcpce, after a stay of only three 
days, ho continued his journey through Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, and 
Florence, and arrived at Itome on the 20th of November, 1701. 

“ Tiie retreat of a nobleman so much beloved by the king, so gene¬ 
rally lespcctcd by men of all parties, and‘so highly endowed with per¬ 
sonal and mpntal accomplishments, did not fail to occasion numerous 
specuialions and conjcctur^. , Some have supposed that he was more 
deeply implicated in the intrigues of the Jacobites than he ventured to 
avow; others, that hfs indisposition was merely |iu]iticat, and nhecLcd 
*a8 a pjea for withdrawing from a responsible post &t a peiiod wlicn be 
expected tlje Stuarts would regain the throne. From the first charge, 
we think he may be fairly acquitted; but it is not improbable that hia 
fears of acounter'rtvulution, and his abhorrence of party warfare, co¬ 
operated with the effects of bodily infirmity to drive hint from his coun¬ 
try, particularly when wc cuusidor the timidity inherent in his cha¬ 
racter, and the troubled circumstaDccs of the timefi,*' (1\ lSl-^186.) 

The volume is distributed into tliree partsj of which the first 
consists chiefly of the correspondence <£ the tiuke with the 
kin^, spec [mens of which wo have produced to the reader, and 
his intercourse by letters with the Earl of Portland and others, re¬ 
lative to his contittuanoe in ollice, till his final resignation la 1700t 
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and hi» departure for t}ie Continent. THe second pait contains 
three divisions; first, Jiis correspondence with Adipiral Russel, 
afterwards Lord Orford, during hisconnnnud in tlic Mediterra¬ 
nean ; second, the correspond once with Lord Galway, during the 
two last canipaignB of the war in Italy ; mui third, the communi- 
cations with the Karls of Portland and Jersey, antKSir Joseph. 
Williamson, who were employed in negocialing the peace of 
Ryswick* Of this part we shall say notfiung, but that ^hrows- 
btiry’a part in the correspondence is worthy of His character- 
The letters are the least interesting of the colloctioUj though it 
woulil have been a bJameablo omission Ln Llie editor not to have 
given tliem a pUcc m his publication. 

Tlie third part into which the volume is dividodj exhibits the 
confidential correspondence of the Duke of Shrewsbury, with the 
Karl of Sunderland, Lord Somers, and Wharton, Earl of Ox- 
fonl, itnd Mr- Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was raistnl to the peerage by the title oi’ Lord Malifax. It em¬ 
braces, as die editor observes, tbo pcriotl from 1095 to 1704-- 
Jt opens a view of the transactions in the cabinet, lUul proceed- 
ingfh in parliament, and displays the jealousies which the king 
onicrtaiued of die Whigs, ns well as the feuds which prevailed 
among themselves. It also unfolds the conduct of Lord Sunder¬ 
land, exhibits his infiucnco with the king, records the cabals 
winch of^endoned bis disgrace, and traces tlie cause which led to 
the rcLuo'^al of tlie Whig administration/^ 

Of this part of the hook we would willingly have cxhilntcd to 
our reuder^s a larger proportion of extract, than we find upoo 
calculating our space wo ahall Ijc able to afford. We phall not, 
however, do justice to the editor, or do all wc can for the 
rearter’s entertainment, tfiiless we produce to him the interesting 
sketches with which wc arc favoured of the distinguished leaders 
of tlio Wing party, ' 

Robert, earl of Sunderland, who forms a prominent figure lu the 
subsequent pages, was son of Henry, first end of Sunderland, who fell 
at the battJe of Newbury, in the royal cause, of which lie was a zea¬ 
lous ami dUtmguisbed supporter. The services of the father produced 
a prcdiiloction in favour of the son, and after the Restoration he was 
distinguished by marks of royal beneficence- His natural abilities 
being improved by a liberal educatiun, and polished by rorojgn travel, 
ho was initiated at an early period in public bu^inea^ being sent, in 
Ifitl, os embassador to the court of Madrid, Frotn the satisfaction 
which he gave in tide post, be was, in the following year, selected to 
fill the embassy to Paris, at a time when the negotiations With the' 
court of Versailles vvere of the most aecret and confidential nature. 
He was deputed as one of tht plempotentiaries tu the congress of Co¬ 
logne in 1673, ayd soon after his return to England, bv the ensuing 
year, was made a privy counaellor* 
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** Tn 167S he replaced Mr. Montague in the embaas;^ at Farfs; ami 
acquitted himeelf greatly to the aatistoction of the sovereign^ 
during the negotiations for the peace of Nitnegueti^ he waf, in J679». 
proiuoted to the oflice of secretary of states in conjunction with sir 
William Temple. A'contemporary historian, who knew him well, ob¬ 
serves, * was a man of great expense, and, in order to the sup¬ 
porting bim&cir, went Into the prevailing councils at court; so bC' 
changed sides often, with IhtJc regard either to religion or the interest 
of his country. He raised many eDemles to limiself by the contempt 
with which he treated those who differed from him. He had, indeed,, 
the superior genius to nil the men of biismcas that 1 have yet known ; 
and he had the dexterity of insinuating himself so entirely into the 
greatest degree of confidence, with three auccecdlng princes, who set 
up on very different interests, that he came by this to lose himself so 
much, that those who esteemed his parts, depended little on his Urm- 
ncee.* 

“ A nobleman of so subtle and insinuating n clUractor, could not 
iail to acquire and retain power, under the crooked policy, wIsIcU 
marked the reigns of the two last Stnurt^* Accordingly, though he 
had, on several occasions, favoured the popular party, and at one time 
liad even taken an active share in supporting the exclusion bill, lie 
contrived to regain Ids influenee ; and, on the accej^eion of the duke of 
York, under the title of James the Second, we find Iiiiii in full pos^ 
session of the royni favour, and holding the post of prime minister, 
ivith the two ofRces of president of the council and secretary of state* 
He even sacri^ced his religion (ohis politics ; and gratified his higotted 
wjvpreign, by cmbrndiig the roman catholic faith, and by taking jt 
Jeadmg part in the prosecutmrv of the seven bishops. Ills sagacity led 
him, however, to foresee, that the precipitate counEcIsof,James would 
speedily terminate in ruin; and we find the Proteus statesman ca¬ 
balling with the prince of Orange, and betraying to him the secrets of 
the cabinet. His inliddity lieing suspce4ed/hc w'as removed from all 
his offices, u short period before the lievolution* 

“ At that crisis lie continued his Pccrut cniTCSpotidence with tlie 
prince of Orange, till the of detection prompted him to emhark 
for Holland, at the moment when William was about to land in Eng¬ 
land. Here he gave a death blow to the cause of James, by publishing' 
hifl celebrated justihcAtory letter, in which he developed the pinna ot 
that misguided monarch, and his roman catholic advisers, for subvert¬ 
ing the teligion and liberties of his country, 

He^ wfls, however, so unpopular, that, notwithstanding his for- 
viccs, ht was arrested by the States ; and, though liberated by order 
of the new sovereign, was excluded from the benefit of the act of in¬ 
demnity posBcd in 1690. Having involved his fortune, by Ins expon- 
filve bfthit*» he was reduced to great streTghts, in consequence of the 
toss of nil lucrative offices; but his interests were supported by th& 
eari pf Marlborough, and other friends who hud assisted in the Hevo- 
Jutjon, and who, by their influence witli^ViJliam, procured luma share 
Df the royal bounty. 

; During this part of ,hli exile,' lits political sagacity, sound jtidg- 
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Tncnt, atid mUmatc acquaintance vitti tbc character of his countiymcn 

the lempei' ^arties^ won the cojoEiileiicc^ of William, was 
ciiiefly gojited by Ims ailvicfii itt Uie critical period which succeeded 
the abdicaiion of James^ On ihe change of sovereigns he again re¬ 
turned to the protestant church ^ und^ as soon as o favourable oppor¬ 
tunity oliered, was recalled to hb native country j and* bji^iis sugges¬ 
tions, contributed to the recondlfatioubetween William and the whigs, 
^vhich led to the introduction of several of that party Into the admiius- 
tration^ and the subsequent appointment of Shrewsbury os secretary of 
state. 

Ke thus succeeded in conciliating the whfgs; and though he re^- 
fnained for some time in a private capacity, was supported by a pension 
of 2,0001* per annum fraiti tlie king* He eontioued to increase in 
favour, acted as mediator between the king and the wliigs, on various 
occasions, and, in was honoured by a royal visit at Althorp, bia 
■country seat* This distinction was the prelude of his appointment to 
the office of lord chamberlain, in April, 1697» in whicli all the memberg 
of administration appear ro have concurred, from a sense of the advan¬ 
tages likely to be derived from liLs personal inflpence and interpositioo 
with the king. 

** From tlie ensaing correspondence we shall find him in the closest 
habiu of intimacy with the duke of Shrewsbury, whom he resembled 
in political discernment and amenity of manners, us well as in timidity 
of character; but be could never vanquish tlic suspicion which the 
whigs naturally entertained of a nobleman who had been the favourite 
qnd confidential minister of James; and of whoso iofiuence with the 
actual sovBreign they were jealous, even while they experienced its 
beneficial efiects* 

“ Of this wc have a remarkable proof, in the observattons of admiral 
ILussel to Stirewsbury, na early as August 169bp in reply to the infor¬ 
mation of the duke, that Sunderland was about to pay him a visit, and 
that he would find him ^ in good humour, mighty right, and more thin 
over for the wliigs/ * 

“ ^ Chtppenltantf Augn 11, 16%*—I am under some- p^in about the 
honour designed me by a ^at lord. ^ I ponfesa my fault and folly, that 
i cannot bring my tongue nor countenance to seem eatisfied with a maa 
I am not; but will do in it as well as I can. You say lie Is very much 
for us; it was plain that was his design to appear when he writ to 
l^elton about coming hither, and complaining of some friend of hi» 
wanting friendship. It is an old saying, * when ihe fo^ is abroad, look 
to your lamba** No maa is ever secure from hb tricks; but bo can 
play none very prejudicLol, if lie be nut too much trusted and relied 
upon. If I had lord Marlborough^s art, 1 could use him in but awn 
way; but 1 will do my best to learn as much as I can from the lord, 
and not let him know my thoughto; after which you shalt be sure tft 
knew what has passed between ua/ v 

John Semen, so distinguished for his patriotism^ ^liteneBS^ talents 
and legal knowl^gCr was born at Worcester, on Jtbe itli of March* 
1650 * He was the son of an eminent attorney of that city, whOf during 
the civil troublcSj had ia.tbe army of CromwelJ, but quitted tba 
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militate life, after the battle of Worcester, and returoed to his profes- 
"aional practic# and the eojoynient of a cornpetent fortunep 

' ** The son aci^uired the nidimonts of teaming at a private gchoob 
and copapleted bis edoeatton at Trinity College, Oxford ^ where be 
distinguisned himself by his ctassicai attainments, and la menLiontd 
as author of ssTeral productioni both in verso and prose* Entering at 
the Middle Temple, he prosecuted the study of Uie law with his cha¬ 
racteristic assiduity, and became eminent as a counsel at the early 
age of thirty* 

** "pie frmployment of his father, us agent for the Talbot property in 
WofcestePshirC;, appears to have introduced him, at an early period, to 
the ifnowJedge oi the young nobleman, who was afterwards duke of 
Shrewsbury; and a similarity in principles, talents, and pursuits, led 
him also to an intimacy with lord Russel, Algernon Sydney, and other 
patriots of the time. 

*■* Though be did not enter into the plots and machinations wdiicli 
were so fatal to his two friends, Sydney and Hussell, he employed bi^ 
pep in exposing the arbitrary measures of Charles the Second, and 
published several political tracts, which made a considerable impress 
fiion. From bis known liostility to arbitrary government, his zeal for 
the protestant establishment, and his legal celebrity, he was selected, 
In 1€88, to plead the cause of the seven bishops; and his manly anti 
pathetic speech on this memorable occasion, to use the words of a con^ 
temporary writer, ^wdl remain among those meinoirs of our English 
constitution, which shall transmit tfie fame of worthy man w all pos* 
terity.' 

“Nor did be belle, in his public conduct, the principles of which he 
was the advocate. He concurred in promoting the Revolution; and 
the conftdence reposed tn his zeal and patriotism was marked by Ills 
election, as one of the representatives of nia native city, in the conven¬ 
tion parliament. He took a leading share in the discussions on the 
new settlement; and, as one of the managers of the House of Com- 
tnone, ably defeated the machinations of thoae who laboured to prevent 
the elevation orWilliam to the throne. To bis legal acuteness, uud 
profound rcafiorifig, wc may cfalefty attribulft the insertion of the word 
>(fiDiCATXn, in the act of settlement, which waa the foundation of 
Wininm^tr title to the crown. 

** Such servicea, joined to his high integrity, multifarious acquire¬ 
ments, influence with his party, and legal reputation, ensured the 
gratltudu end esteem of our great delivei'er* Accordingly, Mr. 
£iomers appomted solicitor-general in 1689, aod attorney- 

^ncral, In May, 1691!. These promotioDB were the prelude to a 
^her elevation; for in 169S, when William was desirous of shewing 
bts returning confidence towards the whtgs, he gave a satisfactory 
prcM>r of bis favour to their party, by conferring on Mr* Somers the 
ofiice of lord keeper, with the honour of kni^thood. 

^ At the period when the correspondence cofamences, Somera was 
regarded as the leader of the whig party; and while hii prudence and 
mUdness checked the Intemperate zeal of bis more ardent colleagues, 
tut rectitude, candour, and capacity for buBineis, secured the conii- 
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dencc of tbo sovereign, His e^rly ncquaintaifice tfith the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, now prime minieter. Lad ulso mellowed injo friendship; 
and thej'r mutual esteem is marked in every page of their epiitotary 
intercourse. ■ 

Edward Russell, afterwords earl of Orford, was gccoud eon of 
£dWeird, earl of Bedford, and brother of the cclcbrateiyurd Russell, 
He W£^ born io 1652, and, being bred to the sea, attracted the 
notice of the duke of York, and beconio one of ihe gentlemen of hi» 
bedchamber. On the execution of his brother, he quitted the court 
In disgust, withdrew from the service, and entered into correspon¬ 
dence with the prince of Orange, preparatory lo 'the EevolucionH 
For this purpose he removed to Holland, and accompanied the prince 
on Ills successful expedition to England. 

In reward for his attachment and services, bo was nominated z 
privy counsellor by the now monarch. In 1688 he was appointed 
sdmirul of the blue^ and soon afterwards created trcaaurer of Uie 
navy, and intrmted with the command of the deet, on which the 
safety of the nation depended. He defeated the intended invasion 
from EVauce, by his celebrated victory olf La Hogue, m 1592; but, 
on the transfer of the administration from the wings to the torie^, hii 
great services did net exempt him from sharing the fate of his party. 

**The want of hk energy and ekiU was,however, soon felt in every 
department of the naval service; and in restoring him to the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, in 169tl, the king did not less consult the public 
welfare, than his own wish to regain the confidence of the wbigs. 
This proof of royal favour was soon followed by hU appointment as 
first commissioner of the admiralty; and he was selected by the king 
to fuifil the arduous and responsible tusks of regaining the naval 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean, and of repelling the threatened 
invasion frorti France, in the year 1696; both of i^ich services he 
accomplished with equal ability and success. 

“ Impetuous, aspiring, ^n& iolerested, Russell continually oflended 
the king, by his blunt vnA craving temper; and was himself on 
unceasing prey to fretfulness and discontent. Hence'bk frowardness 
frequently marred the merit of bis (;rejt services; and, he bo far 
manifested his spleen, that he was suspected of maintaining an oc¬ 
casional correspondence with the exiled family; though the actions of 
his life, and the frankness of his temper, perfectly exonerate him from 
the imputation. 

At this period he was esteemed by Ids party as their most distin- 
guiiihed leader, next to lord Somers; and united in his own person 
the incompatible offices of first lord of the admiralty and treasurer 
of tlic navy; though no one could have been selected, more compe' 
tent tu fill such important poata, nor more justly entitled to them by 
his eminent services. 

A long and intimate friendahip had sulwited between biin and 
Shrewsbury, which wafi cemented by a aimilarily in political prlnCLplofj 
and by their joint labours in the cauee of the Revolution; to which 
they were both, no less ardently than invblably attached. 

“ Thomaa, afterwards boron, earl, and marquis of Wharton, wai 
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descended froca a liable family, failing the eldest son of Plillip, lard 
lYhqrtori^ H? was born abbut 1640, and bmaght up in the principles 
<Qf the dissenters; while from his rather, who had embraced the cause 
of the paHlament,'during the civil troubles, he imbibed notions of 
government approaching to republicanism. ConfoTming, however, 
to the estab!li^ed church, he served m several parlicments afler the 
Kestoration, and, though a companion in the revels of Charles the 
^ Second, he ^gured in the ranks of opposition to the court. In fact, 
he mandated so much violence, that in 1677 he was commitLed to the 
Tower, with the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Shaftesbury, 
for (questioning the legality of the sitting parliament. With such a 
character he could not fad to be a warm, strenuous, and dangerous 
opponent of the arbitrary measures of James the Second. Accord* 
ingly, he was among the first who made overtures to the prince of 
Orange; and is said to have assisted in drawing up the plan of the 
celebrated declaration, Inviting him to England, . He joined the 
prince 0 t Exeter, and took on active share in the settlement of the 
new government. 

“ His zeal and services were rewarded in February, 1689, with a seat 
in the privy council, nnd the post of comptroller of the household, 
and he aeslously Bupported the whig adminUtratiou. But on t1ic intro-' 
duction of the tory ministry, he woe so oft'ended with the dismission of 
ills friends, that he sent an anonymous letter to the king, penned in the 
most vehement style, nnd reproaching him with his ingratitude to those 
wlio had placed him on the throne. Notwitltstanding the revolution 
in the ministry, he, however, still retained his office in the royal 
liQusehoId; and was confidentially consulted by the ktng^ when ho 
determined to make a new change, in favour nf the whigs, and was 
anxious to restore the seals to the duke of Shrewsbury. Wharton 
vigorously flupqmrted all the measures of his patty, and, irf' particular, 
was selected to carry up to the lords the impeachment against the 
duke of Leeds. On the 24th of February, 169.5-6, he took hU scat 
in the Honae of Peers, in consequence of the death of his father. 

^ Whartondwas of an ardent and impetuous temper, ambitious of dia- 
itinction, and noxious to HU ag el^ated post in the state ; for which he 
doubtless quaJided by his energy and abrlities^ He was a bold, 
able, and fluent, though coarse and turbulent speaker; but a master 
of the paeaion^ and prejudices of these whom ho addressed, and cal¬ 
culated to shine in the tumult of elections and popular assemblka. 
He, however, disguatedthe more sober part of mankind, by his open 
profession of inHdeltly; and he was disliked by the advocates of 
.monarchy, for his tendency to republican manners and repoblJcau 
principiei. 

** Such a character Sufficiently accounts for the antipathy conceived 
against him by William; who, though conscjous of hi$ talents and 
services, yet dreaded his aspiring temper, and was diagusted with hia 
haughty demeanor* 

Notwithstanding his defects, Wharton $tood high in ihe estimation 
of hie party, who admired his inflexible adlierecce to their principles, 
appreciated hii abilities und activity* Hence wc cannot wonder 
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^hat they supported his pretensiouB iv|th iDdefiitfffabJf ZJtol and perae- 

versnce^ aud even sacnaced.their uwa mterest i^r the cation of 
his Wislies* * 

Fiir different in temper aftd character was the East correBpondent 
whom wc BhaJt have occasion to Dotice^ Charles Montague^ aEler- 
wards-so honourably dUtinguiEhed, under the title of t^rl of Halifax, 
was the grandson of John^ duke of Manchester, ifo was born at 
Horton, ia KorthauiptonsbJre, in 1661; and as his father, George 
Montague, was a younger son* no attention was spared, to enable him 
to mainiain that rank by his taJent$j to which he was entitled by lua 
birth. He cammenced his education in the countFy { and afterwards 
removing lo Westminster, he acquired the favour of the celebroted 
Dr. Uusby^ by lija ready wit and tuassical ottaiuments. At tEi^ univor- 
5 1 Cy of Cam bridge he was placed under tEie care of his reJatioo, Dr^ 
Montaguei master of Trinity College^ and formed an intimacy with 
air Isaac Newton, which continued unabated till the death of that 
great philosopher. 

Attracting the notice of the earl of Dorset, the general patron of 
meriti he was introduced to the most celebrated wits of tlic age; and^ 
among his other productions, joined with Prior, m the compoaition ef 
the * City and Country Mouse/' a parody on Dryden*a Hind and 
Panther. 

** Soon afterwards he sacriBced literature in politics, and, joining the 
other branches of his family, signed the invitation to the prince of 
Orange. He was cliosen a raember of the conventjon, and devoting 
himself to public life, purchased the place of a clerk of the council. 

He apeedily distinguished himeelf in the Rouse of Commons, by 
his tplendid eloquence, sound judgment, and knowledge of finance* 
His solid acquirements were embellished by elegant taste, social 
qualities, And captivating manners; and he was no less beloved tEjati 
esteemed by liie party. 

After taking an importaat share in the debates on the new law 
for trials of high trea^n, •!)€ was appointed, in 1G91, a commissioner 
of the Treasury, a poet for which lie was eminently qualified by hia 
gcinius for finance. From the talents and dtUgcuce, iiluch he dis¬ 
played in this subordinate station,* heVas raised to the second place 
at the hoard; and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, in tho year 
1694, when the new ministerial arrangement was made In Ibvour of ^ 
the whiga. 

Notwithstanding the ftirvid eloquence of 'Wharton, Montague 
was regarded by his party, aa their ablest clininpion in the House of 
Commons, and considered as their most skilful opponent to the lory 
leader, Harley, on queetiona of domeatic economy and finance* Next 
to Somers, he was the whig moat esteemed by tfie kingt not only for 
hla aterhng Gense, and useful taleols, but for chat amenity of mannerff, 

^which Ilk majefity so much admired in the duke of Shrewsbury/* (P. 
365—395.) 

The short accmint given ^hy Lord Somm of the 
roh, 3UX. m. xjxvir. ^ , p 
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Tcaolution to leave his throne and the Gountiy, after the vote 
respcctmg tho, Dutch Guards, is too interesting to omit. 

**' Dec. 23, 1696.-"My lord j Your pace did extreme rigltdy judge 
wliere the diffiedey would lie upon our Triends, that is, in the paint of 
the army. Their success ii> the Speaker gave nccasion to some to 
say, every thh»gwa» possible, which they would attempt in good earn- 
cBt. Ami the Eacne nersoas are hearkened to, when they sa}', that 
their conduct, upon toe debate in the House of Commons, was eo far 
from aiming at wLiat the king desired, that it was a downright deliver¬ 
ing him up, 

* Thia has put die king upon great extrefnitles in hie purposes, as 1 
doubt not your grace may have heard before this time, I have not 
acquainted you with his resolution sooner, because I thought it could 
not be taken up in good epnesb, But 1 have had, this mortiing, auch 
a sort of oonfirmatiun of ir, that I cannot think it possible.to have it 
carried on so &r. If it be meant but as arv appearance only,, and !(► 
provoke us to exert ourselves. 

* Hi* resolution is, when (he next Wednesday's busloess la over^ 
to come to the parliametit, and tell them, tliai lie came over to rescue 

- the natiou from the ruiu impending,over them, in which he succeeded, 
and had brought them to the end of a dangerous war, without any 
^eat misrortuEie j that now they liad peace, and might provide for 
^eiT own safety; that he saw tlicy were entei tainiug distrusts and 
jealousies of him, so oa not to do what was necessary for themselves; 
that lie was, therefure, determined to leave England, but, before be 
went, would consent to any law they should offer, for appointing cum- 
missionerE of boUi Houses, to administer the government, and, then 
they would not be jealous of thcmselve*. 

* When he first mentioned this to me, I treated the lution as the 
moet extravagant and absurd, tJiat ever was entertained, aud begged 
him to speak of it to nobody, for his own honour. He heard me pa¬ 
tiently talk against it, for two liours, hu^ concluded at lost, sib of a 
notion he £ t i IL retained. 

*' * He has*‘apoken of it to my lord Marlborough I which one would 
wonder atj almost as much as at*thc thing itself), Air. Montague, aud 
to my lord Orford, and, I believe, to divers otbetB. The last time I 
aaw him, he would not suffer me to argue with him, tdling me plalnlyv 
Tie saw we should never ngnee* and bo was resolved. I told him^ 
I hoped he would take the seal from me, before be did it; tliat 1 bad 
it from hlrOf when he was king, and desired he would receive it from 
me, while he was so, 

I should tell your grace, that, upon a meeting with Mr* Secre¬ 
tary, lord Coningsby, and divers others of the House of Commons,, 
we oil ^eed jq an opinion, that this biuineas of the army could not 
le carried higher than 10,000, and that with tlie utmost difficulty, aud 
not unless tlie country gontienicn would enter into tho debate, which 
they iwquld naver doj unless it might be said to (hem, that it would be 
^ i^eptabJe service to the king, and that he would make the beat of 
Intfl number* 
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**' When this wat told him, he woi much dissatisfied ^ and 
he could not soy a thingj which was but to deceive u?, that he would 
leave all to Provjdefice, having taken bis resolution, and would go to 
Windsor^ and stay till Saturday, 

" *■ WJiat fruit the king is made to believe he may c^iecl from such a 
proceeding, I know not, nor who are the movers to it, i think itm-^ 
finitely prejudicial to him, and ruinous to the wliok. L think, also, 
there is an extreme difficulty upon alt our frienda, who wjlh In the 
conclusion, fall under cen^jure, Jiowever they act m this muttur, 

*" * 1 never wished for a thing, so passionately, ka my life, as to hove 
lialf an hour's discourse with your grace, upon the euoject4 Is it not 
possible that 1 might receive a line nr two of your's, before this critU 
cal business is to come on? Tins is so oonsidcraMo an Incident, that 
I do not, at present, enter into the giving you my particular thanks, 
for the good advice in the last letter, wlucit 1 had the honour to rc* 
ceive from your grace. 1 am eensibJe of it, as 1 ought to be, and will 
endeavour to make the best use of it, if the king^s purpofic docs not 
put me upon the necessity of being In no capacity of making any use 
of advice of such a nature, 

, ‘I do not know whett Monsieur Tallard has said to the king, upoa 
tlia news from Spain, He had an audience on Friday last. But 1 am 
told, from a very good band, tliat at the court of Franco it is saidj this 
resolution of the catholic king's will make void the late treaty- What¬ 
soever the french king may have In his purpose, 1 take for granted, 
will not appear till af^er the winter is over. 1 am with all possible sin¬ 
cerity atfd respect*' &c, 

“ The following is a copy of the speech, which king WINiam mteuded 
to make to the parliamcntj inclosed in the preceding letter fronf lord 
Sotners; * 

“ * I came into this kingdom, at the desire of the nation, to save Jt 
from ruin, and to preserve your religion, your laws, and libertiea* 
And, for that end, I fmve been obliged to maintain a l<}ng and bur- 
thensoine war, for this kingdom, which, by the of God, and 

tlie bravery of this nation, is at present cuded in a goou peace, under 
which you may live buppily and tn quiet, provided you will contribute 
towards your own security, in the manner I had recommended to you, 
at the opening of the sessions. But seeing to the contrary, that you 
have so little regard to my advice, that you take no manner of care of 
your own seeurity, and that you expose youselves to evident ruin, by 
divesting yourselves of the only means for your defence, it would not 
be just or reasonable, that 1 should be witness of your ruin, not being 
able to do any thing of myself (o prevent it, it not being in my power 
to defend and to protect you, which was the only view I had In coming 
into this country. Therefore, I am obliged to recommend to you, to 
choose, and name to me, such persons as you shall judge most proper^ 
to whom Z may leave the adcnmistratloti of die government, in my ab+ 
sence, assuring you, that though I am at present forced to withdraw 
toy self out of the kingdom, I shall ^always preserve the some indiaation 
for its advantage and prosperity; . and when 1 can judge tliat my pre¬ 
sence will be necefsa ry fur your defence, 1 bhall be ready to retyrn, 

•'P 2 
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and hazard my life Tor your security, 11mve formerly done, be- 
■eer^htfig the grtat God to bless your dGliberations, and to inspire you 
With all that is n^ce^^ary for the good and security of the kin^om/ 

“ The intrepid and manly remonntrances of the chancellor^ induced 
the king to forego hh hasty resolution of withdrawing from England; 
hut no represehtntions could soothe his reaentment against the whigs, 
for suffering their opponents to carry to odious a meaeurcr as the re¬ 
duction of the army. A deep sense of the royal displeasure, appeared 
to atimutate their £ea1^ bvit» when brought to the trial, they again 
shrunk frum iho contest, and suffered the bill to proceed, without a 
division. An attempt was, indeed, finally made to raise the intended 
eatablishfdent in Ecigiand to 10,000 men, by proposing, that the num¬ 
ber should be recemsidered in the committee; but this effort was feebly 
supported, and the proposal treated with contempt by the king, wlio 
considered so inadequate an addition as totally incfiicienU ^ At the last 
reading of the bill, imwever, ao une^ipected revulsion of seofiment 
appears to have takeu place, among the mdependetit members, and 
the measure encountered greater opposition than in any stage of its 
progress j but its advocate* were stm trium^thunt, for it was carried, on 
the I9tli of January, by a division of 22 i against (P- 572—575.J 

Wc shut up this entertaining volume with remet, 
have from necessity ooiitted many letters of nnrtlcular interest, 
for which the reaflet* ruttst take ills revenge by resorting to the 
work itec-lf. The learned and laborious editor is entitled to our 
best thanks, as members of the British public; fooling ourselves 
engaged by tie^ of gratitude^ homage, and affecttoiiH, to^cullivatc 
evqfy opportunitj^ of arriving at a better knowle<fge of the 
characters, principles, and course of action and exertion, w liich 
accomplished a revolution whereby this country has attained 
an elevation unetjualled in the history of nations, and at which, 
in those times of reforming mummery £tnU popular delusion, we 
proudly take pur stand. 


. Aru, X,—the existing distresses of the 

COUNTRY. 

TAe Siaie of the 'N'Qtion at the Cornmenccvieiii the Year 1822. 
Considered under the Four Departmtnis of the Finance—Foreign 
Retalians-^Home Depurtvient^Cohnies^ Board <f Trade^ 

9vo. Hatchard, London, 1822. 

•An Address to the Members oftfi£ House ^ Commom^ npon ihe 
'' Necessity of Reforming mr FinancM System^ and EstaUhidng 
an efficient Sinking Fund far the Reduction ^ the National 
JDelt ; with the Gudim td n P^i for that Purpose* By One tf 
Themselves* 'dvo. Ricnardsop. London. 1822. 

It is lifot our intention to occupy much ^pace with the contenU 
of [^ther of these two pamphlg^. The Jatter is employed in 
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recommending and explaining one of those crude projects of pro¬ 
moting the pui>lic welfare hy plundering one classbf tliecomum- 
nityfbr the supposed benefit of another, wlilcli do not merit n 
moment's attention from any thinking man, unless it be to brand 
them with that reprobation due taalFthat tends the 

mind with plans ofinjustice. One of the proposals ofiliig; most sage 
member of parliament is, to reduce the legai rate of interest to 
four per cent., with a vriew to lighten the burden to landholders 
oppressed by mortgages- Wiif he deign to cojftwder, what the 
effect of this welbmeant aid would be? Every mortgagee would 
instantly file his bill of forecioBure; wjtliin a year the'mort¬ 
gagers would be foreelofiod, unless tliey chose rather to- borrow 
on annuity at what rate they could; and such a change would 
take place in the property of the soil, as England has not wit¬ 
nessed since the Norn tan conquest. 

The State of tlie Nation ** is merely a vindication of the 
ministry. To a loose and clumsy, though aHticted and labfiriou!^^ 
stylo, it adds both the confusion arising from want of arrange- 
ineut, and that winch arises from excessive minutetiess of dlvb 
sion. Its statements of Jacts are seldom precise or complete ; 
sometimes they are inaccurate, and sometimes inconclusive. The 
writer everywhere exhibits marks of n very partsd and super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with political economy; but occasionally cotn^ 
pen sates for this deficiency by his sprightly ridicule of that which 
he so litfie comprehends; 

“ If mimsters have not gone the full speculative length of those 
genClcmea, who ia poniphlets and reviews out of partiametit, and jn 
speeches and essays within it [very commendable from their length' 
and labour), have recommended the general adoption of all the 
theories of (jmith and Turgot-, they must not be denied, in the first in¬ 
stance, the praise of having listened to these speeches with a parleoce 
as commendable as the industry of the jipeakeru; and in the next, of 
having supported, and^ personally attended, the appointment of the 
parliamentary committees for wliicli they have asked. If these com- 
mittees have, la mo«t instances, hail ao other termination than in the 
publication ofa long report, the cause i#, flouhtlcss, to be sought in the 
uiHicufty of the subject, and in the wide difTerence between tlieory 
and practice—between diagrams of navigation upon dry land, and 
practical courses rendered necessary by sea and winds. It is not 
requisite to inibrtn his Mlajesty’s mmi^rs, that the first and best 
principle# of oommerce would be a perfect freedom of trade, and that ' 
in almost all cases Zegiolatofs would act wisely in leaving it to find its 
own way. The aame text-books and common-places were open fcwi 
theiu as for ihetr political adversanea. It was as easy for them, upo^ 
a petition from Manchester or Birmingham, to give a laborious sum- 
mary. of the three volumes of the Wealth of Nations, ft was as cosy 
for them to refer all national principles to the language of the exchange 
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And the bulliati^market, having been educated in another ecboo], 

they have fcameit that a tmtioh has other interests besides those of 
nionev-mukmg. They have learned that the first interesl of the 
empire is In Us national defenee^ and in the maintenance^ in their full 
integrity!, of those funds of our marltJine greatness and revenue, under 
which tve have >dtaified our actual condition,” (P, 63, 64.) 

•I 

Truer and what are tho$a funds of our maritime greatness and 
revenue, except the lintional wealth ! However cotjtempiible 
the an of 7frojiey^Tnaklrrg may he, it should have hecu treated 
with more respect, from a eonsideratioii of its subservience to the 
great public concerti ol tax^pfiyifig* Since it would have been so 
easy for nninisccr:j to make a laboriaiis suniniary of the three 
volumes of the Wealth of Nations/^ it is a pity that one of the 
cabinet did not complete it for, the use of their advocate, Their 
summary would have done him more good, than Jus defeuee wili 
do tliem, So striking a proof ministerial }>aj'tinlity for, and 
proficiency in, political economy, would have calmed the imtnthm 
naturally }elt by every official mind towards a science, whicli Ims 
the disgrace ot being better understood by Mr. Kicarcio and Mr. 
Brougham than by 5ic clerks of the treasury* 

We sliuU satisfy ourselves with one specimen of die imperfect 
Top resell tfttions, by wliich tins anthor supports his conclusions. 
To prove our iiicrcashig prosperity, he compares the exporiJi 
and imports of J 821 * with those of a precetliitg period. Here 
every thing depends on the staiidmd with which the coiiitparison 
is made: and it should obviously have been made wk!i the mo&t 
seemingly jn ospeVnus of forxiicr yeurs. Kejecting^ diowcver, 
I8lil iind lSI6j astiuiesof *^Inicmpcrfiteand unparalleledspe- 
culatiou," he takes, ns his criterion, somelimes the year 1817 (thu 
year immediately following what he had characterised as a season 
of extravagaitL commerciul adventure, and which, therefore, 
would proliab'y be a Umo,of, languor ami e^ihanstlon); mul 
sometimes, if it suits Ins purpose better, an avpmge of some of 
the years of ilie war. TJie j>Qint, thereforoj which iie Jms esta¬ 
blished is merely, that during tho'btsi year w^e exported and im- 
portetl more than in some precaling year; and undoubtedly w'c 
must hare made largo strides towards rohi, before that proposi* 
lion shall cease to be Iriie at every successive stage or decay. 
What renders the fidliicy of liU principle still more apparent is, 

' that, between the periods which he compares, a year may be founil 
[IS 19), which, if Emitted into his calculatiDnSp would have given 
i*esulis totally different from those which he has presented to us. 


• When i,vc of Uie pxjutrt* of 1S2J, we inertn ihe year etidini; on 5 l|i 

January JS21. Ii ii In i)M !<enke tliac ii i* geDern1]>! Uiuugh jna nnifnrndj^, taken 
<by the a^iih^r of The State of the 
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“ In 1SL7, tlie oiHcltit value uf 
flftK nnd hemp, the materiab of 
our hnen manufacture of alt kiuds, 
und therefore a more ju$t criterion 
of the state of these manufactures 
timn tlic quautit}^ of the manufac¬ 
tured article, was in round fl^^ures 
700,000^, In 1821, the official 

value of the same articles was 
1|200,000/, In raw'silk, (an arti¬ 
cle of the first consequence,^ inas¬ 
much as Jt 1$ the matcrml of a mn- 
nufucture nowr about to become 
one of the staples of the kingdom, 
uud to push uiiide former rivals, 
tlie Silks of Italy and Ljfocs) Ihc 
state of Dur Imports through the 
above £uccc!!<sIvc yeors has been 
equally promising, ” (P,55.) 

** Without going through the 
minute iletail of figures, it will be 
auffiejent to add, that, from 1816 
to 1822, the amount of raw and 
thrown silk imported has Increased 
from about haifn million to nearly 
A nilllion^and a IibII'; that is, to 
three times its former amount, 
TJi is increase of importation is of 
£0 much more consequence, 
inasmuch, as above «aid, U is the 
increase of a manufaeturc now 
rising uiuongst us from iu former 
fubordinute state, to the condition 
‘of one of our staples. In cotton, 
the com]>ajrativo state of our Im* 
porta is equally promising/' (P* 
56-) 

** Within tho same period of 
years, our Importation of cotton, 
now the leading manufacture of 
the kingdom, and debtined doubt¬ 
less Co becQu^cihe clothing of the 
world, ha£ increaped from three 
miUioas to five, and in the year 
new about dosing {1821), will 
ex:cccd six millionfi/" (P* 56*) 


The import of tobacco bag in^ 


In 1319 the importation of flax 
and hemp exceeded 1,1^00,000/. 
If wc include raw linen^ yarn, 
which is surely one of the niato^ 
rials of our Linen manufucture^ the 
diilereace will be stitt greater. The 
tniportatioa ef that article iu 1819 
was ^55,697/* I in l&til, only 
111,190/. 


The importation of thia article 
was, in 1819, 1,250,0001, j in 
1821, l,3S5pOOO/, 


Tho importation of this article, 
iu 18J9, amounted to 5,767,54'7/^ 
Here the year ISSl means not tEi^ 
year ending on January 5th, 1821 
(which U the year commonly de¬ 
noted by OUT author as the year 
lB2i), but the year ending on 
January Stli, 1832* The rea^tL 
probabl}^ i«, that the impartation' 
of cot ten in 1821 was compara^ 
lively smalh " ^ ^ 

The impoitation of tobaccoj in 
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creiiaed nearly by >one'^tb£rd from 
IBVI up to the preteot time/* 

(P* 5%) 

From 1817 to 1821, the value 
of our cotton muuufactureE^ 
ported, ' roEe lS,OOOfibo to 

21,000j000* But m no year of 
the war had the value of these est- 
fiorte CKCeeded 18,000,000. When 
th^ accounts shall be nituie up for 
the year now current, ueunel^^ to 
January 1822> the value ot our 
cotton exports will be found to 
exceed 23,000,000; such at least 
jg the promise of the quarter now 
current/’ (P*,^9.) 

** Our linen manufactures have 
risen, between 1B17 and 1821^ 
from one niilhon and a half to two 
millions, being double the amauut 
of the same exports during either 
of the three last years of the wur, 
^ 1811,1812, and 1813." (P. 59.) 

** Our exports in silh, though as 
to exports only an incipient manu^ 
facture, have gradually become la 
annual real value half a mill ion, 
about one-fourth the amount of 
«ur linen exports/' {P, 39, 60.) 

** Our exports of iron and steel, 
wrought and unwrouglit, Jn the 
year 1821, maintain their average 
produce duridg the war, and in 
January 1822 will exceed the‘ex¬ 
port of any former year*" (P. GO.) 

** From 1817 to the year 1821 
our eaporta of refined sugar have 
increased from a roilJkin and a half 
to two millions, and have nearly 
doubled thetr omount in any year 
«flbe war/^ {^*^0 

**■ Our ttn, pcwieTt and plated 
goods, exceecl, together, naif a 
toiHion in Annual value, and exhi¬ 
bit an ii^i^se of nearly one half 

thel^i^tal amoiint above the 
yeata of 3811, 1832, and 

■m$r (P.604 


was m,253L; in 1S21, 
347,687^. 

C^The exportation of cotton, in 
1819, exceeded 23,000,000/* 


The exportation of tinen from 
Great Britain, in lbJ9, amounted 
to 2,174,594/.; besides, the ex¬ 
portation from Ireland, in that 
year, was much greater than 
in the year 1821* 

This assertion ui totally Fun- 
fbunded. In 1819 the exportation 
of silk waB213^480f* in 1321 ^ 
164,7031 


These exports amountod, in 
1819,\to 1,469,098/*; and in 
1821 to 3,214,426/.: and along 
with them the author should have 
classed hardware and cutlery, the 
axportatkm of which, in 1810, was 
644,000/.; in 1821, 400,234/. 

The exportation of this article, 
in j 819, exceeded 2,000,000/* 


If we include with these articles 
jewellery and watches, the export¬ 
ation of them, in 1819, amauuted 
to 890,000/*; in 1821, it fell short 
of600J)00/. 
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** The arcfngf^ ^i^iiie of our The In Jin piece good# Gxpoil- 
IndiM piece goods, exported, k cdln lR19jnntoaiVcdtol,'S70,d99j.; 
gmdually advancing froto itt in l»21.toon]/l,]£)S,366^. 
atnount of one miliion during tHn 
waTi. £0 a millioo and a quarterp*' 

{P.610 

The oomparison m “ The State of llie Nation,’* h likewise 
fallacious ]R the selection of thi^ firticks which are mentioned. 
The important articles which an: onotted, are genera]iy such 
would have turned the scoie against the authors ai^umcnt, and 
therefore he suffers them to aieep iti silence^ For instanoe, the 
following is the comparative value of some of the omitted im¬ 
ports iiL the years 1819 and 1B£1. 

ImpQTli Id Lem 

Wine.. 895,346 ... .j^SeiiCGa 

Madder and Madder-roots. *, .7Slj7-»., - .£9JJ,570 
Indigo .777,546».. -. .688,996 

Dye-woods. ^. above 2SOjOOO about 90,000 
The total exports in 1819 wore nearly 87 mililions sterling; in 
1821, tlicy were under 39^ millions. ^Die coffee exported in 
1819, amounted to 3,i5l,llSi.; in 1821, to 2,759,3*7In the 
latter year the exportation of earthen ware was lessened by 
neatly one-haJf, and of miscellaneous articles by otio-fburth : that 
of leather, linen, anti stationery, also full considerably. In these 
obaervAttons wo have taken, as the author has done, the ofhdal 
value as our i^taiidard. TIte rc3al or declared value would have 
given a still stronger case. For, accord ing to the official 
valuation, the exports of 1819 amounted to 53,559,71 l/.j in ISSI^ 
to *8,951,*67/.; and yet the values, os declared in these two 
yeai^ respectively, wt7e 46,611,3+8/, and S6,*24,652/. While 
we object to the comparison of our export and import trade in 
1821, with that of precc^ling yeara^ ua fallacious 
from asserting that our commerce bus not been prosperous. The 
exports and imports for a single year prove Iktle or iiotlving with 
respect to that particular year. It does not lb Mow that tlie 
merchtindisc which is sent ont of the kingdom is immediately 
sold at a profit, or that thcgyxHis brought in arc in actual de- 
mand. The real extent of commercial tvausaetions may be larger 
in years when it is in appearance somewhat less. 

liiitcad of further examining the statements and sembtouceft 
of reasoning con tali led in '* The State of the Nation,*—an in¬ 
quiry, w'liich, as the subject h there discussed, could, at the most, 
enable us ooly to form an ofunion qn the couduct of minieten^ 
wc propose to turn our attention to the actual situation^ the 
country. We shall ascertain, if we can, the naCumof thb'dis- 
trets now complained of; we Ehall examine, whether events 
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of iate years exhibit any ctrcuinstance?,^ tliat will account for the 
peculiarities of pur present state; and we &hali ti^y to conjecture, 
what arc the hopes or tears, which may be ujost reasonably enter- 
tatnccJ With respect to the future* Such inquiries have a much 
hiaher claim upon us, than Lfie eulogies or tlie philippics of party^ 
Though the syvlx^m of political admintetration has a great and 
direct influence upon the couditiou of a country, it is a most 
dangerous error to look upon it as the sdc cause of naiional 
wdfirc or distress. There are Hources f^f sweet and bitter waters, 
which l iac much liiglior than any scher^e of finance. Wliile we 
watch With Jealousy every proceeding of the rulers of the slate, 
let us not itua^iuc, that, when we have estimuteil their conduct 
correctly, we have taken a complete survey of the causes of the 
^ood oi evil which actuafly exists among us. 

We nropot aware of any reason for supposing, that the wealth 
of the country, or the amount of its annual protiuction and con- 
'Sumption, has of tale years U^en, or is now', in a course of diminu¬ 
tion. We have heard of lauds thrown, or about to be thmwn, 
«utof cultivation; but we have not yet seentheinr no visible 
marks of decay are be found; nothing that shows (bat we 
have begun a retrograde career* Tlic consumption of excist‘able 
commodideB, and consequently, it may be presumed, of neces¬ 
saries, has increased. That the circunjstaiices of the labouring 
population (notwithstanding the enormous addition made to 
tlieir numbers witJiin the last ten years) have not become^worse^ 
is proved, Itoth by the absence of any unusual degree of morta^ 
lity, and by the dimiziution in the poor’^s rates: how ipucb of 
tliis diminution h to be ascribed to improvement of their con¬ 
dition in cotiscquence of an increased lieinand for labour, and 
how much of it to the rise in the value,of money, wc do not 
stop to Inquire. Our manufactures are evidently not in an un- 
prosperous stat6; for our nitmufacturing populutlon is in full eni- 
pJoyment, and liberally paid. * Mr. Brougham, indeed, to prove 
tlic depression of pur uiaDufactures, has meJilioned in parlia¬ 
ment, that, at a late meeting of persons concerned in the iron 
trade, a proposal was made fbr reducing the number of their 
furnaces, that, by lessening tiie supply of the aiticle, its price 
might be raised, and tiicy miglit obtain a larger jirofit. The 
plan, as might have been expected, was rejected. Under the shel¬ 
tering wings of a monopoly it might have had some success; but 
where a Irce competition existc^l, it could not be otherwise than 
injurious to those who. should adopt it; for what else was it, 
than a scheme to gain more by leaving capital idle, than by em¬ 
ploying it at a low rate^of profit? SucJi a proposition proves 
only, the i^ersons who made it would be glad to get a 
larger rate!bf profit, if they could: and Mr* Brougham does not 
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ikeed to be lemindcd, that the diiiiiiiiition of tlic rate of profit, 
far from bein^ a symptom of decay, U the necess|rjr effect of a 
more abundant accumulation oi capital. It hnn soJiietimea re¬ 
cited (and such U said to have been the state of things in France, 
in die latter jPeriod of Bonapatte's tyranny) froni the blocking 
up of channels, that wore before open to industry^ but» among 
us, it clearly proceeds from the rapid accumulation of capit3 
since tlie cessation of our immense war expenditure. The conx- 
plaints whieJk are often heard of the stagnation of foreign trade, 
are sufficiently accounted for by the same cause* He who can 
gain no more than G or 7 per cent., where lately lie 10 per 

CiinUf may be forgiven, for not being aware that the declension of 
bis proliia is the ejflect oi abundant imiionni wealth* And if be 
has been trading on borrow^ed enpitaf, for the use of which he is 
obliged to pay a fixed rate <it intej est, he has still greater reason 
to be dissatislied. 

In the midst of this unimpaired] prosperity, ihcre lias been a 
general fail in the prices of commodities, ilifiereut ol' course in 
difiercnl articles, but not cf^timated beyond ilie truth, if taken on 
an average at 25 or 30 per cent., and extending to other countries 
as Well as Fnghnid* Many commodities,*^ says the Report of 
the Connmittee on the State of Agriculture, “ qf extensive and 
general deaiaiid, tho staple productions of other countrieis, such 
as corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco, in the Uiiitcd States of Ame¬ 
rica t sugar and rum in the M^est Indies; tallow, flax, hemp, 
limber, iron, wool, ai>d corn, on the Continent of Europe; ajipcar 
to have li:^lcn in price, in some instances more, and scarcely in 
any less, in prioportion to the piices^ of those articles pritir to 
IflJfi, than the fail on the pi ica of grain iu this country " Tho 
French farmer has of [ate been as loud as the English in bis 
nmi'mtjrs at the state of tlic markets, and as clamorous for pro¬ 
tection against tlic influx of foreign gmia. In dbnsequence of 
this single circumstance, a heavy l^ss must have been sustained 
by all whose capital was invested in commodities that iiavo thu» 
fflUeii in price; raid the distress thence arising must have been 
aggravatetl by iho tfiminutlon in the rate of profit, which has 
accompanied it* A capiudist with JO,QOO^*, which he employed 
at a profit of 10 per cent*, wouhl liave a yearly income of 1000^. 
That capital if reduced in value perlmp:> to 7000/,, on^which he 
may find it difficult to gain more than seven per cent *; so that 
bis yearly profits do not now amount to more than 4£KllC, or less ' 
than onolmlf of their former amount, while his debts, remaining 
undlminisficd, are ready to overwhelm him* "Inhere ie, therefor^ * 
little wornler that there should be a general cry of distress nm^g 
tile greater number of those, who enijdoy their own or borronireu 
capital in agriculture, mniiufiictures, or commerce. Without any 
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diminution of ihc total wealth of the countryi a great change baa 
tidcen place injta dbtributioiL While the holders of commoditie!} 
have been losers, they who held money, or what gave them a right 
to demand moneyf have gained; debtors have paid, and creditors 
have received, more than they otherwise would. Fluctuations m 
the value of money necessarily occasion a very eitteusive alteration 
in the circumstances of individuals; but the aUeration accom¬ 
panied with much more distress, when the value of money rises, 
than when it falls. When it iaile, the holders of commodities, 
and all who have sums of money to pay, are gainers; purchasers 
and creditorsj—men with money, or securiLies ior money, in their 
hands—alone sustain inconveiuencc; and this incouvenience comes 
upon them, not so much in the shape of positive loss, as of want 
of paiticipation in the gains of other classes. But when money 
rises in value, the losers are those, who arc indebted, and conse¬ 
quently most likely to be embarrassed—who are actively engaged 
in supplying funds for the maiatcnanco of productive industry, 
nnd whose enibarrassments, therefore, are moat likely to be felt 
through a wide circle. Their losb, too, presents itself in the most 
appnjling and least ambiguous aspect*—that of a positive diminu¬ 
tion in the money value of their property. 

Tile I OSS of the capitalist may much exceed the limits which we 
have hitherto traced. A part of tils capital may have been so laid out, 
that it cannot be withdrawn, or have a didarent application given 
to it. Ft may have been expended, for instance, in buildings and 
machinery, which, in the new situation of things, would sell for a 
mere crtfiei Instead of being the owner of the buildings, perhaps 
he only holds them under a long loaec, and at a high rent. In this 
case, too, his embarrasstnencs are augmented. His diminished 
profits are exhausted by these annual pajmentf j and he is obliged 
to encroach upon bis trading capital, which, unless a timely bank-^ 
ruptcy intervene, passes piecc'^nieal into the hands of hie lessor. 

iSuch is, and, lor some 6mc, has been, the situation of the 
farmer. The business of the farmer consists in the employment 
of his own, or borrowed, capital, in the cultivation ot the soib 
A large portion of his capital must generally be laid out in 
permanent improvements, which it is physically impossible to 
withdraw from its agricultural application; and for which, in the 
event of a general fail of prices, he can obtain no adequate return.* 

* Tbc npiriiltitrtU ftlstrcBS In be felt (he Leuet In tbow where the 

farmerA ■ re ntile sir|icrLcir m labourers( pr 4 :tbAblj hec^uie tbcrc liule capllal bad 
been e;rt>taded on ilv; udil. llie JiiireEA hni pcver faren rnniliteoible In (he West 
lUdlA^ of Yortjjilfe, iind prnhabSy Truin ibe Muae caiuc. l%e wont of le*<ei 
CDttr&grd (he fvinen fi-om laying aut their ftavingi !□ permnneut lihprnYemenli, 
and ihe ^BllCked^ate ¥iciui(y of lar^ manafiKtiiiinf tqvrOi iliem Jfreiil faellitin 
forlnve^tluv Ibeir money adridin^^eoPBly. It uted to be n cnmvHf< of 

leiKUnridt in (Jhnl duiriet, (hot tba farmen never «nptoyc4 the Bnney wbieh they 
anted in imptofiit^ the Iciiid. 
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He has, at the same time, to pay a fixed! annual sum to the o^ncr 
of the soih which, rf onginally just, having beeiivcalculated ac- 
cortling to the price of produce, must he greater tljaii he can 
afford, now that the price haa falleiu The landlord, especially 
aftci' a perioil of considerable profits to the cultivator, and of 
gradually increasing rents, ts unwilling to submit t8 a diminution . 
of income, At> the farmers have Jiad the benefit of an occasional 
rise of prices, so they must bear the loss of what he conceives to 
be an occasional fali. 'i'he tenant, if boutid by a lease, has no 
means of resisting the proprietor; and so long as he has a farthing 
in the world, may be compelled to ftilfil his engagements. If he 
holds from year to year, he is fettered, not indeed by any legal 
necessity, but by clrcmnstances not less irresistible thon the 
obligations of law. If he gives up his farm, he loses the capital 
inYcst<xhin it, TJ)e utmost compensation which will be allowed 
him for his improvements- (undit is only a liberal landlord who 
will, and only a wTalthy Undtord who can, make him any com« 
pensation,) will be extremely inadequate to the sums expended. 
Tie must dispose of his furniture, his implements, bis cattle, all 
the various articles of his stock, and that, too, at a time when it 
will be scarcely possible to obtain a price for diem* If Ids farm 
and stock were considerable in extent and amount, he sees himself 
forced to descend by these steps to poverty: if he had little beyond 
the scanty stock on a few acres, be IjebokJs himsolf on the point 
of bcin^ reduced to beggar 3 % and thrown out a vagabond upon 
the world, llie former knows not how to employ the little 
which he bos saved from the wreck-^the latter knows not whither 
to dy for daily bread for himself and Ins family. Is it wonderful, 
iimlf In sucli a situation, the cultivator should iiesitate to abandon 
his farm, till pressed byj^he most extreme necessity; and that he 
sliould lend a willing ear to the delusions of liope, v^ich whispers 
titat the fall of prices is only transient? If he has employed 
borrowed capitftlj his distress is greater, and his motive for 
struggling with and concealing his embarrassjnoncs still stronger. 
Were he to take steps for quitting his farm, he would immediately 
be called upon to repay what he had borrowed, and the sudden 
enforcement of such a claim would be his ruin. He, therefore^ 
borrows on every side, or draws, from his capital, funds for the 
payment of accruing rent and interest. Fart is paid—part runa 
into arrear: the rent is at last reduced; but his credit and fala 
capital are already exhausted, and his previous emborrassmentx 
prevent liim from payi^ a rent, which, were iie unencumbered 
with debts, he could easily afford. The tenant being mine<4.dbe 
landlord loses part of what was due to him, and is left with‘the 
farm on his hands* After a short time, a freAh occupier eniera 
.upon itj who, Coroing in with unimpaired resortrceij cem pay a 
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coUsidcrnble rent without; inconvenietice; tltough the former 
Jteiiftntj impoverished by the loss which fell upon him in conse- 
<]ueiice of the fall of prices^ would probably have been unable to 
cultivate the lanti, even if it had been lot U> him at a rent merely 
jiominah 

While the^roprietor is thus exposed to iicavy losses, in con* 
sequence of the nt>n*pajinent of arrears, and. the change of 
tenants, his expenditure ^oes on acconling to its usual scale. 
He is probably loaded with annua) payments which he caimot 
diminish-^ich as jointures, and the intei‘est of mortgages, or 
of the portions of younger children, charged upon his estate. 
When' his rents are reduced, charges like these, and the debts 
in which he will prtibably have become involved during the 
transition from the former state of prices, will render him a 
distressed man, even if his family and personal expenditure 
should be diminished in the same proportion with his rental. 

In the absence of taxation the distress would gradually pass 
away. As soon ns the Fall of prices was at an end, the merchant 
would go into tlie market with his capital, reduced indeed in 
money value, but capable of procuring ns much of ail commo¬ 
dities, exet^t't money, as before; and any permanent deteriont^ 
lion of Ills condition, could arise only from the fall of the rate 
of profit—a circumstance which, in England, has accompanied, 
though it has no necessary connection with, the fall pf prices. 
The manufacturer, in consequence of ins grater proportion of 
Hxed capital, would suffer both for a longer time, and more 
vercly. From the same circumstance, in doncurrenoe with the 
other causes which we have mentiontid, the distress of tlie farmer 
would come on still more gradually, would last still longer, and 
be tcU still more severely i nor wotiltfdt pass nway completely, 
till the lands^were in the management of farmers free from debts 
contracted during iheperiotl of high prices, possessed of disposal 
ble capital either belonging to tbcinfkilves or recently' borrowcil^ 
and paying rents proportional to ihe actual price of agricultural 
prcnltice. As soon as this should happen, every class of persons 
(putting any variation in the rate of protit out of the question) 

, would bo as much at their ease as before, because their expenseii 
would be lessened in the same proportion with their incomeSi 
All articles.of home production would, of course, have partaken, 
and partaken uniformly, in the general fa IL As to foreign im- 
ports, if country which furnished iheiu had experienced the 
same alteration in the value of money as England, they would 
be propqprtionably cheaper here. If money there bad risen more 
lhan here, they would fall in more than their due piviportion, 
.and in leits, if money there had not risen so much as here. But 
in either case the variation froip the general rule would be 
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teraporfliy, anti the comnnxlitii;s of foreign growth would, by 
tljo tjoccsi^ary operation of commerce, fall ultimately m the same 
degree with our hoinc productions* 

Taxation alters the case materially, inasmuch as it constitutes 
u part of every man’s expenses, which will not he diminished 
in the same proportion with his income. tJo fat as the taxes 
are direct, it is clear that they absorb, after a gencval fell of 
prices, a larger portion of his Lneome, and leave him less for the 
supply of his wants and the purchase of enjoyments. So far as 
they are laid on commodities in the shape of dnstoms, excise, &c. 
they prevent these commoditicfi from fallii^ in price in the sjimc: 
proportion as tliose which are untaxecl. Let a yard of woollen 
cloth be worth and a yard of silk woitb 12i. i impose a tax 
of S,t. per yard on the silk, its price must rise to 204'. per yard.* 
After some lime let moriey vise one-fourth in value, tlie yard of 
woollen cloth will fall to hut the yard of silk will fall only 
to 17^*; because f!ie 3;. paid as a tax remains a constant quantity, 
and the variation in the value of money can aftect only the price, 
at which tbc commodity would sell if not taxed, that is, 111 

the events therefore, of a rise in the value of money, the consumers 
of taxe<l articles sustain a loss equal to a part of the amount of 
the tax, proportional to the rise in the value of money. In the 
case which we liave pul, the consumers ol'silk lose 2?. (-J- of 8.?.) 
in cverj" yard wlneh they purchase. If the tax be diminished 
at the &nie rate at which money rises in value, the circunistanccs 
of individnnls will not be affected by the rise, because cveiy 
article wjll be cheaper in a corresponding degree. 

Upon the whole, the fair inference from the analysis of the 
effects naturally flowing from a rise in the value of money* is, 
that the existing distre^ has procecilod from suciv a rise, as its 
principal, and indeed sole original cause: and tl^t it may have 
been aggravated by taxation, in so far as our public burdens have 
not suilercd a corresponding diminution. Whether they have 
suffered such a diminution, wc shall not pretend to deterraiue. 
The taxes, wliicli have been taken off since the end of the 
amounted to a full fourtli of the public revenue; and they were 
of a nature to affect most tliose who are now tlic principal suf¬ 
ferers—the capitalises and the landlords. It is vain to object, 
that our remaining taxes Uavo risen in effective value, so that 
our bunlcns have not in reality been lightened. Whatever the 
mischiefs of taxation may be, our taxes, if not in reality greater 
now than daring the war, cannot be the cause of tlie existing dij^ 
tress. In attempting to account for the difference between the 
former and the present situation of certain classes of the «bm-» 

II ■!. . --II , ^ . 1 > 

* Sirjctly it wiU rift to morr iJiait t becautc ibc ntaufactuferor 

merciiaut, nhoadvantes tha (av, oimt be aUoired proBl an the $gm laadfaticcd. 
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munity, wo can not, by (lilating on circnmstatices common to 
. both ptfriodflj tpflkc a single step towards the knowletlge of the 
truth, however much we may tliereby promote the purposes of 
fection» It is very ceraceivEible, that the whole of the distressj 
now complained ot in England, might have existed, tliough we 
ha<l not paid one farthing of taxes during the last century. 'Hie 
^diminution of taxation to a Ini^e amount would, undoubtedly, 
give a certain degree of relief? not however because taxation is 
the root <>f the evil,'but because on improvement would thus be 
■fiflfected in every mitn's situation, which would, in some degree^ 
Xiotinterbalance the individual distress occasioned by the altera^ 
tion of prices. On this subject two errors prevnil among diffe¬ 
rent classes, and we know not whicli of'the two is the more dan¬ 
gerous :—the one, that taxation is tJie cause of the existing dia- 
tress; the other^ that the removal of taxes would not operate 
as relief.- 

Having now traced back our present embarrassments to tiieir 
immediate source, Uie next iiujuiry which presents itself is, 
what is the cause of tlie gaicrnl alteration of prices. 
hypothesis of those who ascribe it to our return to cash pay- 
jmeuts, is overturned by the simple fact, that for more than two 
years and a half before the enactment of PeeFs Bill, the average 
depreciatioa of ourcunency did not exceed per cent., and, 
consequently, our return to cash payments could not aflect our 
currency to more than that amountp The question as, l\ow 
comes an ounce of gold to be equivalent to a greater quantity of 
commodities nbw, than six or seven years ago? It is no ex- 
planatlmi to say, because we can now exchange our bank notes 
ibr goI(j, That circumstance ciny have raiaed our |]aper cur¬ 
rency to a level with the metallic, but* cannot account, mrpf 
in a very slighl degree^ for the increase trfliich has taken place in 
the value of {he precious metals themselves. We have said, 
except in a vety slight degree ^ bicause our return to cash pay- 
rneuts, -by increasing the demand for gold and silver in the 
European market, may have produced some inconsiderable rise 
ID their value. On the other hand, the demand for the precious 
metals,^oecasioued by our gi'aat foreign expenditure, has ceased. 
Whichever of these two opposing cLrcumstonces may have pro^ 
vailed, in neither case can the excess of inEuence have been 
great. 

Odiera.aacribe the general altcraiion of prices, sometimes in 
part, sometimes in whole, to the dlaturbance or obstruction oi 
tlie oM ch&nneb of trade*^ Transition from war to peace^ loss tf 
ctmtipeHial inanopofyf ere sonorous and indefinite phrofles, which 
may well .be sappo^ capable of accounting ibr every thing. 
The satisfactory reply to oil such hypotheses is, that our trade u 
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OTeatcr than during the war; etid, consequently, no part of our 
distress, and, least of all, of our agricultural distress, can W 
ascribed, by any chain of broken metaphors, to a supposed de¬ 
rangement in the channels of commerce. It is curious, that the 
loss of the continental monopoly, so much regretted by some 
clear-headed politicians among ourselves, is equally the subject 
of regret among the French, who imagine, that they, and not 
we, enjoyed the benefit of tliat monopmy. A year and a half 
ago, the maLiufiieturers mid shopkeepers of-Normandy univer- 
smly ascribed tlielr diminished gains to the interference of Eng¬ 
land with those markets, which France had supplied exclusively 
during tlie war. 

The peculiar circumstances of the present situation of the 
world, snould, and maybe accounted for on much more general 
principles., 

WJienevcr the value of money has either risen or fallen (the 
quantity of goods against which it is cxclmnged, and the rapidity 
of circulation remainmg the same), tlic change must be owing to a 
corresponding diminution or increase oF the quantity; and can bo 
owing to nothing else. If the quantity of goods diminish, while the 
quantity of money remains the same, it is iJie same dung as if the 
quantity of money had been increased ; and, ^ the quantity of goods 
he ijicreasedf while the qtutntiti/ of moncu remains nna/terea, li is the 
some thing as if the quoniit^^ of money had been diminuhedt Similar 
changei^ are produced any alteration in the rapidity of circulaCioit* 
By rapidity of cireulatjon ts meant, of cout«o, the number of pur^ 
chases made in a given time. Ad increase in the number of these 
purchases has the same eAect as an increase in the quantity of money ; 
aditnmutlon, the reverse/^—(Mills EtemenU of Folitlcal Economy, 

P* 

Now, the enjoy men tVf profound peace througjiout the world 
must have increased every where the powers of production* 
Causes of destruction, tliat were m constant operation during 
the war, have ceased to act: industry has in many casa I'cccived 
a more useful direction; Land and capital, for instance, that 
were formerly devoted by our continental neigliboura to the 
culture of tobacc<», or of eiibstitutcs for tropical produce, are 
gone back to a cultivation better adapted to the soil and climate: 
the expenses of carriage have been lowered, and a surplus capi¬ 
tal thereby left at liberty' to seek other employmcjit: the dimin- , 
ish^ annual expenditure too of the different governments leaves 
in the hands of the members of each community greater fund* 
for the maintenance of labour. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt, but til at there has been an increased production in eveiy 
part of the world; and, according to the admitted principles of 
political economy, as explained in the passage quoted above, 
tills in creased production, not counterbalanced by a correepontl- 
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inff incrc^tsc in the qaantity of the precioiis metak, nmst ha^^e 
added to tlicir value tliroughoat Europe, 

On thjg subject, it is of great importauce, that we have art 
accurate conception of the effects of the diminiition of the expondw 
ture of government In every country* a certain ratio exists 
between the production and the consumption on the one hand, and 
the total consumptiou, and that part of it which is unproductive, 
<m, the other* As the cxpenclitui'e of government is unproduc¬ 
tive, the cessation of that expenditure diminishes the unproduc¬ 
tive consumption of the country, and additional funds remain in 
Ihe hands of individual;:!. An unproductive individual consump'’ 
tion* ctjufll to that which has just terminated, cannot spring up 
suddenly; and though the reproductive couaumption may be 
increased, so as to render tlic total consuinj^tion greater than 
before, vet, this additfonal rcproduclive consumption is counter¬ 
balanced, as to its effect on tho market^ by the ndditional 
quantity of commodities which it creates. Thus, the diminution 
of the unproductive coit»umpttou, must iteces^rily be followed by 
a more abundant supply in proportion to the ilcmand, than 
iatotl before* The consequence must be a general fall of prices, 
the ificonveiiiendes ol' which will be aggravated by tiie loss and 
ombarrassment occasioned to capituiist^ by their inability tn 
disr >ose of tbeir stock on hand* 

Tiiesc two circumstances—increased production and diminish' 
ed un ji rod active consumption—^re quite sutliciciit to account for 
the distress which has been experienced in this country, as well as 
in every other part of Europe, If the pressure is nowTelt most 
severely by the agriculturists, the cause will be found in those 
peculiar circumstances in their situatiozi^ which we have already 
pointed out. Perhaps, too, the agricdtural improvements of 
preceding years may now be coming completely into etfect, and, 
coupled with a succession of'good harvests, riiay have depressctl 
the price of produce below its natural level. The aistress, 
-therefore, originates from causes temporary in their nature, and 
-will, of course, be temporary in its duration. While it does 
last, those who arc expend to suffer from it, are not within the 
Teach of legtslative aid. Parliament cannot, by the force of 
words, restore capital, which has been exhausted by a change in 
the value of money, and by the necessity of paying, out of dimi¬ 
nished funds, the interest and principal of loans, and rents raised 
for time above ihelr natural level. Parlifliment cannot, 

^i>witho^)idjustice, free men from the debts which they have con' 
^iracted. 'Parliament cannot, by any artifice^ short of thy de- 
. of capital. Increase the rate of proffL But, if the 

■ :^|weiarit distress is such as the legislature'woufd in vain uttempt to 
Vclleve, it i« a consolation to renect, that its continuance ana ex- 
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lent arc limited by ft powtii' higlicr than tJmt of artificial lawv 
Oiir capilids f&r fji**™ diminished, cxhiWts symptoms of 

rapid uicrcasci and a due portign of it will nece&sariJy flow to¬ 
wards the cultivation of the sotl^^ A change injuriogs to the pre¬ 
sent farmers ]:ias taken place; but, in this ijspect, they are 
merely unlucky speculators, whose misforUuics arc no proof of 
the uoproeperous state of llie court try* 

Some men, indeed, whoso opimons are entitled to the highest 
respect, believe, that the poorer soils, now under the plough^ 
must be thrown i>eriJianoiitly out of cultivution- If there is tor 
the moment an accidental over-production of corn, so that the 
supply exceeds the demand, the growth of it may, and should, 
for a time be diminished. Bi*t this diiuiiuition can be only tem¬ 
porary, In consequence of ibe increase oi' population wJdch 
must take place under such circumstances, the demand will soon 
come to bear the s^anie proportion to the supply as beforei and 
as, whatever may be Llie value of money, the exchangeable value 
of corn, comi^rcd with tliat of conimotUtics consumed in pro¬ 
ducing it, will not bo permanently diminishedj cultivation will 
soon reach its former extents The ptiorest lands hitely in culti¬ 
vation mu^t have affi>rdcd a return equal to the consumption of 
the cultivator, and the profits of his stock* The expense of the 
cultivatipn of corn, os compared with that of tJio production of 
other commodities, has not increased* Consequently, every soli, 
which lias afibrded it Eurplud hitherto, must nlTord a surplus in 
lime to come* Nay, tlierc are eircumstanccs which must gra¬ 
dually Hiring under the plough soils, which, as ycl, it has not 
been possible to turn to advautage* Such is the diminution of 
the rate of profit, piece of land which will yield twelve 
bushels of com, eleven bushels having been expended in tho 
cultivation, cannot be cultivated, while profits remain at 10 [Mr 
cent*; but let them ^1 to 9 par c^nt, and the cultivation oJ it 
tiien becomes lucrative; first, because even if the expciisL's were 
the sanicfls before, the excess of the produce is greater tliaii the 
requisite rate of profit; und secondly, because the diminution 
of the rate of profit lowers the value of the articles consumed in. 
cultivation j ii> other words, lessens tbc expenses of cultivation, 
and by that means creates an additional surplus* Improvements 
in agriculture, whereby au enuai return is oblained a I a dimi¬ 
nished cost—improvements also in tbc manufacturing or com¬ 
mercial arts, iu consequence of which, articles exjnsumed in cul¬ 
tivation are supplied at a cheaper rate—all have a similar ten¬ 
dency* They all contribute to enlarge the circle over which 
cultivation may extend * They are all favourable to the landlord 
by increasing nU surplus, or creating a surplus for him.where 
none cxisteu be&re; and improvciuenU in manufactmeii and 

w 
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conimerce arc mprc especially bcne6cial to him, because, at the 
same time that they aihl to the quantity of hia surplus, they in¬ 
crease its exchangeable iralue as compared witli that of the arti¬ 
cles to the production of which they contribute- 

The only thing which can iuterrimt this favourable course of 
events, is an increase of taxation affecting the expenses of cul¬ 
tivation. Such an increase operates like a diminution of fer¬ 
tility* By transferring to government a portion of the produce, 
it diminUhes the fund out of which the expenses of culliva- 
tion are to be defrayed, and must, therefore, tend to render it 
impossible to cultivate soils, which, before the Increase of taxes, 
afForded merely a bare profit. Probably, our taxation, as aiicet- 
ing the growth of corn, has not been reduced in proportion tO' 
tlie rise in the value of inon^% and, therefore, has in eflect in¬ 
crease! ; for though landlords and farmers have been freed from 
the income tax, Uiat imposition merely diminblied routs and 
profits, without altering the expense of eultlvation. Tlie fall in 
the rate of profit, however, will be found to be an equivaleni for 
the slight increase (if any) in the real amount of the taxc^ which 
ientar os ingredieuts into tlie cost of growing corn; and conse¬ 
quently there is no reason for supposing, that tile cultivation, even 
nof the |K>orcst soils which have been brougl^t under the plough, 
vrill be permanently unprofitable hereafter. Unless the whola 
course of national affairs be altered; unless our capital shall 
be destroyed, or our manufacturing, and commercial arts, 
lost; unless the nature of our soil Tie itnpoverislicd, or the 
.power of industry over it cease; our agriculture must hot only 
maintain itself al thclicight which it has reached, but it niust^D 
on gradually Increasing, and the situation of the landholder 
must in the same degree become more adaaiitagcous* The pros¬ 
pects of the thfmev are dilFerent* Except hi so fur as, by his 
personal toil and that of his^family, he comes into the class of 
labourers, he must be in the situation of other capitalists. As 
the rate of profit becomes less^, his income must bcitnpaii'cd, and 
his circumstances deteriorated* 

With this conviction, that the cxiathig distress is of a very tem¬ 
porary natuiv, and 1$ not such as to stop our career of national 
prosperity, we shall now examine the schemes by which it has 
teen proposed to ap}jly an artificial remedy to present evils; 
and we shall be prepared to bear the disappointment with pati- 
encei, iif we find their efficacy to be nmcJi below that which tlieir 


proposei^ expect. 

We begin with the scheme, which, having been proposed 
by mipt^t^rs, will probably be adopted—that of loans to parishes 
,upi>n the security of their rates. It cannot be meant, that the 
loan should be employed by the parish iUelf; for in that case, it 
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would amount merely to a present increase of parish cx|>en(]tture 
upon tile credit of future ratea, in opposition to the i^st esta¬ 
blished doctrines of law^ and uU the dictates of common sense. 

agaiu, tlic Joan is adTanced by the parish to indlf JcluaHs^ it 
can be useful only to thosCt whOj by the time of repay men shall 
be able to have funds BufHcJent lor tlie cultivntiffii of their farms*, 
but who could not obtain these funds in the intervening period* 
Ton farnierj for instance) who has a large stock of grain on. 
hand, vrhich he cannot dispose of, sucli a temporary relief lui^lit 
be of service. In ccneral, however, wc can see no mode in which 
it can be cNpectea to center essential benefit i while, on the con-' 
trary', wc cannot help apprehending, that it may prove to many 
the occasion of plunging stilt deeper into embnrrassmenti It may 
give them the means oFcloftring off some of their arrears of rent, 
and other pressing debts; and when tbe time of repayment ar¬ 
rives, individuals and paristies will suffer together. The rates 
arc a fund for the payment of certain Inevitubic expenses. They 
are appropviatct! by tlieir very nature, 'lo mortgage them, 
therdoro, is, in other vrords, to expose a parish to tlie payment 
of double ralc^i. The former kmns to the commercial interest 
stood upon a principle entirely different. They were advances 
upon the security of property exceeding in value the sum lent* 
The proposed loim is to be made to men, who, being without 
property, have no security to gfvo. Wc caiinoL even imaging 
in whflt respect this remedy can meet any of the peciiliar circnm- 
f^tuiiccs of the evil. Its greatest pruise is, tlmt it is not likely to 
do niu^h harm. It has often been said, that an ambassador 
must know how to talk without saying any thing; and we are 
almost tempted to believe, that one of the first requisites in a 
minisU^r is to seem tq^bc doing somethii^g, when he is in reality 
doing nothing, ** 

Another sdicraie, which has been frequently Di^ntioticd, js, to 
change our syslctn of laxatioii, and replace the greater part of 
our excise duties by an income tOK* Articles, which now^ con¬ 
tribute to die excise, would become cheaper, and, the expenses 
of cultivation being thereby diniimsliecf, poorer soils might be 
brought under the plouglt, if an increasing population ^ould 
require an increasing supply of corn. As a remedy for a tem¬ 
porary evil, it is liable to the objection of tlirowliig additional 
pressure upon the classes who liavc alreatly suffered and continue 
to suffer,—the landholders and capitalists; and of these two it 
presses most heavily on the latter, who, in fact, arc the persons 
who stand most in need of relief. To tlie capitaUst it w'Ould 
dimirLish hh profits; and that to an amount probably greater 
than the tax; since by lessening the quantity ot capital requiaitc 
for cuUivatioii, it would expose cadi p or Lion of capital to an iu* 
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creased competition^. So far as respects t!ie landlorcl, tliougJi 
immediately oppressivej it might ultimately be advantagous to 
bin); because it would increase both the quantity and the cx- 
changeable value of the surplus which constitutes hijj' i-ent. Con¬ 
sidering the scheme as a permanent system of taxationj it is suf* 
£cient to rcinarl!; that the pro£c on captial, having in a pregros* 
aive state of society a constant tendency to become less, should 
bo spared in taxation; luid tliat, on tlie contrary^ rent, always in¬ 
creasing, is a fund peculiarly fit for yielding contributions to 
meet the public exigencies, 

AU the other plans of relief resolve tliemsclves into a diminu- 
lion of taxation; and it is demanded on the ground both of 
justice and pohey^ that those burdens should be removed first, 
which iiflcct agriculture directly* Tlie claim is supported on 
Ihe ground of justice, because the liurnicr, it is said, pays more 
than his due share of the public burdens* When you call 
for proof of this assertion, reference is immediately muuc to the 
pooi'^s rates* The amount of the poor^s rates is however greater 
in appearance than in reality, for in many parts of the kingdom 
a considerable portion of the wages of ngriciiUiiral labour is paid 
in the shape of rates* Nor does the amount, such as it is, fall 
exclusively on the landed interest A very large proportion of 
it Jis borne by the other classes of the community; ior proof of 
which we at)}>eal to the rates raised in London, and in all our 
manufacturing and commercial towns and villages* DuC Avhat- 
ever he the amount of tlie burden borne by the lamlcil interest. 
It is not paid by the cultivator; for it is impossible u\ subject 
capital employed in agriculture to any pecuUai'disadvantage. It is 
a. charge upon the rent; and for this charge tKe proj^srietor is per¬ 
haps more than indenmified, by llie tcnlfe^ncy of the poor laws 
to diminish tlie recompense cf hiboin , aifS thereby the expenses 
of cultivation* 

But even if tliei'c vrero taxes Vhicli affected agriculture directly, 
we should question tlie policy of repealing these in preference to 
others* A tax on soap raises the price of that article* So the 
taxes' in qucslion must raise the pj'ice of corn ; and the repeal of 
them, by lowering that price, would aggravate the inconveniences 
which the fanner has experienced from the alteration in the value 
of raoncy* Ini teed, we are inclined to believe, that the principal 
xcasoD why agricultural produce has sustained a greater fall of 
price than most other commodities, hf, that it has been less bur¬ 
dened with taxiuionnp Let tw^o articles sell each for )0f, and let 
the taxation which enters into the price of the one, be 6?*, while 
that on the other is only 2/-: if money rise in value onc-fbntlh, 
tho former will fall to the latter to bi ; and the dealers in 
the latter will iie exposed to more inconvenience, tliiui those who 
lave invested their capital in the former. 
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Oti the other baiKh by tlie J'ojnovnl of cxd^^e iluttc^» the C4^m~ 
moditles subject to e\c!so fuU in price, and theoxdian^cublc vulue 
of a^ticukural produce is augmented, at the same time that tJio 
cxpciiccB of cultLvadou arc ilimbushed; Aoy advaotfige that 
might be expected from the other acheme in cons(X]uence of an 
increased clemaod for corn^ occasioned \iy the diminution of its 
price, will be equally obtained by this phm ; for, less being spent 
311 cxciscnble commocHtics^ there remains a surplus which iiuiy bo 
applied either in procuring more agricultural produce, or in any 
other manner, according to the piirdcular cit^cuinsimices of the 
society and of,each individual in it* On these grounds wc arc 
Inch lieu to believe, that the removal of taxes on artieJos of general 
consumption would be more beneficial U> the agricultural iute¬ 
res t, than the rqical of bur dons directly ullceting the proilucdon 
of corn* 

The advantages, however, that would a rerne from a diniinu* 
lion of taxation, would ncUher be so great nor so immediate, as 
is generally imaghicd* h^veu if that boon were coiiccdcxl to us 
instantaneously, its cHccts would be slow and gradual, atid ir 
would have no peculiar operation in favom' of llie agricidtunsts. 
It would not restore nny part of tliciir lost capital; it ivould not 
relieve them from ilicir contracts; it would not augment their 
rate of profit* Indeed, by contributing to bring prices oven 
lower than the present Jeve), it would Jiiakc the ))rcssurc of the 
fixed*njoney-payuients, to which they aie&ubiect,stsil more lieavy. 
It should farther be coiisidemh that taxation, so fim ns it nlTeets 
rent, has no eperation upon those among w^hom rfie existing 
agricirttuml distress originates,—we mean llie farmers; and that 
the consumption of lliose articles, wIucIj contribute largely 
to the }>ublic revenue, is more general among tlic commercial 
and inauufacturing vjasses, than among the ugricukurah To 
convince oursdve^ that the present euibarraisiiieiit& have lit lie 
couiit'cliou witii taxation, weJiav: only to look to the situation of 
Ireland* The whole revenue of Ireland is about four nillliouS} 
of which one half arises from tlic excise and at’sessed taxes; ycL 
the dUctesa is tnlinUely greater tiierc than among us, Were 
every contribution to the state to be taken aivny to-]uorix)w, L 
any Juan visionary enough to believe, that any gi'etit or sudden 
improvement in the situation of that country would take place 
Scotland, with a population net exceeding one third of that of 
our sister blatitk and with a soil and ciitnatc comparatively un¬ 
fa vourabk^ puys, in excise alone, a sun* nearly eipial half the 
total revenue of Irehnid, and yet has not (Uie tenth part of the 
distress* Ireland h, perhaps, more lightly taxed than any country 
in the industrious j)arts of Europe,—nmeh more lightly than 
France, and most parts of Germany and Italy; and one 
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tant truth for tVie consideration of the EiijgVisU agriculturist is^ 
that if he ciiu stand the competition of the Irish grower of corn, 
he has little reason to dread the competition of countries more 
Tctnote and more heavily burdened. 

Tliough we cannot ascribe to the diminution of taxation all 
the various virtues which it is commonly supposed to possess, it 
IS still a most important advantage; anti it is pleasing to be able 
to entertain a Arm assurance, that it is an advantage, which, if 
Europe remain in tranquillity, we must ere long enjoy to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Now, for the first time, wo find ourselves with 
a revenue more than sufficient to meet the current cxpcnces of 
the year* I'JiC annual charge of our funded and unfunded debt 
is tinder 31 mfflioDfi, which, by llte pi-oposed reduction of in¬ 
terest in die 5 per cents**, wilt be brought down to less tlian 29.} 
millions; the expences of our government will be about 19 mil¬ 
lions; so that our total exi>cnditure will be under 49 millions* 
The net revenue of the last year was 55 millions; and, allowing 
ii million and a half for the proposed repeal of part of the duty on 
lualCj and without supposing any increase, our income may be 
taken at 53| millions. There will consequently be a surplus of 
4 } niillions, applicable to the reduction ofthe public debt* Hi¬ 
therto we arc acquainted' only with the results of a debt, either 
stationary or increasing more or less quickly; for, up to the present 
time, the operation of our nominal sinking fund has been coun¬ 
teracted by ft contemporary equal or greater increase oi debt, 
Now that there is an effective surplus to be applied in the actual 
reduction of debt, the effect on the capital of the country will be 
such as it would seem almost extravagant to conjecture, olid the 
lime cannot be f r disUmt, when govemment will find no dif¬ 
ficulty in borrowing at S per cent. By iha^ means the charge ot 
the tiebt will be lowered to between UG ai^ 27 millions per an¬ 
num* How ffir fhe annual expenses of govegament may be re¬ 
duced below ih^jir present amount,, it is not ctiually easy to tell* 
or idl duties which fall to the lot of rulens, tlmt of retrenchinent 
is the moat difficult and severe. Look only at the private 
establishment of an opulent nobleman at his country seat; 
sec ’iv hat difficulty there is in regulating it, so as to kecjp the 
cost of its muintenaTicc within moderate limits, though the 
master's eye, quickened by a strong and immediate interest, is 
constantly present; andj after all that can be done in the way 
of prudent management, how much waste there stiff b, how many 

* Tht iifllicv of c'^nvcrliuK ihe 5 \icr cpbIb mlo 4 ptf rents when the 4 |>ff 
ernt* qiu under y^r ni &7), mny I'e qiifStiunril. r ovorh the rale of 

Imerrtc leay fWl, we nut btnble Ip awil iiursrfires ofit niilU ufier 

yenri, incurring o lun* ifl consequence of the iinmin.il Ilal cretried, 

vhklmitl he greotfrilKin the Isiirruicdiate sating uf iiuerejiU 
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fwrsoiis and thujgs, whose services arc not waiitcdj and tiow mncli 
supcriluoas expense insinuates itself into even ihc^ necessary ar¬ 
range ments of tij c h ouscUold - He wh o takes these lli i ngs Into con- 
sidetatioii, and tlteii reflects on tlie rtiultitiidej tlie varictyj tliccom- 
plexity, in many cases the distance of the estabUsliments for con¬ 
ducting and protecting our public administration In difrcrcnt parts^ 
of the world* will not be hasty to condemn our rulei's, becnasc the 
work ol' reircnclitnent does not proceed so rapidly as he miglit 
wjsii. Jt is a work, which, above all others, rcquirc:i time and 
investigation; rapidity there* is for the most part cruelty and in¬ 
justice. 'J'iie most intportant species of economy is that, which* 
without dimiDtshing the services obtained, but distinguishing 
between what contributes effectively to tSiem, and that which is 
mere incumbrnnee or superfluity, uccomplisliLS ilie same ends at 
a diminished expenae. This species of economy rctjuires a mi¬ 
nute knowledge of the smallest details in every branch of tho 
public service, which can scarcely be expected to be found in 
the principal functionaries of state, and wliich subordinate offi¬ 
cers will ofton have an interest in suppressing. It is for this 
reason that wo owe much gratitude to that indefatigable indivi¬ 
dual, whose searching industry brings altiiost every part of our 
public establishments before the view of the public, and forces 
upon ministers a knowfedge* of which, butibr him, they would 
not feel the want. Without proceeding in tlie career of retrench- 
jnent so far ns this laborious pioneer has proposed, no 

doubt can lx? entertained, but that our cxpcnditui'c may still be 
diminislied considerably. E^everal targe heads of it consist of 
pay mentis ^o hi Jivuluals who served in uie late war, and must na¬ 
turally diminish in every successive year. Other charges niustl)o 
nlTected by ilio change i*ii the value of money. Uj^on tlie wljole* 
wc make no extravagant*opposition, if we conjecture that, in a 
short time, our permnuent annual expenditure wHl not exceed 
1C or 17 millions: so that* with the interest of our debt, as esti- 
inatal above, our whole yearly outgoings will be about 13 or 
4'i imllions* We shall ifien have nearly a sum of iO uulltons* 
increased by the accumulations of interest ou the sums whicli 
filial I, in die meiin time, be rcilccmed, and by any intervening 
improvement that may take place in the revenue, applicable au- 
nualfy to the rctl action of our national debt. 

With these prospeets, it may faiily be luatlc a matter of grave 
deliberation, whether it would not be pnulenl, Immctllaiely to re¬ 
move taxes to nearly the a mount of the probable surplus of the year. 
The principle, on which such a measure would be recommended, 
is* the superior value of present relief, and the unnecessary hard¬ 
ship of paying off any part of the debt in a lime of distress- 
The objections to it are, its tendency to delay the arrival of the 
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timcj when we bIihII be able to enjoy ihe relief arising from the 
diminution of^the inleresl of the ilchtj md the probability that, 
on the same: groitnds, every successive surplus of iiicomc will 
hereafter be looked on^ tiota» a fund for lessening our debt^ but 
as a means of lessening our taxoK, At the present moment either 
alternative may be adopted without serious detriment to the 
country* Kven with iu present taxes it will prosjscr. And 
should these taxes be lessened by 3^- millions more than minis- 
lers propose to tahe otT, a surplus revenue will slid exist, sinalf, 
indeed, at present, but likely to increase rapidly. Ministers, 
however, in limiting the relief from public burdens to the saving 
which accrues from the reduction of the interest on the debt, 
Jiavo adopted a rational anti prudent [principle. If tliey are in 
aii error. It is the very uncommon error of prelbrrlng a greater 
distant to a less j^resent good—the permanent well arc of the 
country to their own popularity. 

AVidi such prospects before us, w'hat si lull we say of those 
men, who presume openly to recommend a nath^nal bankruptcy ? 
The time has been, when even political ad venturers would have 
been abhimitd to liold the liwiguagc, which is now coiistiiniSy in 
the moutfis of our country gentlemen. They, wlio in times 

f >ast were always revered as the soundest part ot t!ie coramnniLy, 
lave allowed lueTr fimey to be stimulated by tlie project of plun¬ 
dering theibndholders, in order to gain a little for themseLves- 
They arc ashamed, liowever, publidy to proclaim themselves rob¬ 
bers, and tliey therefore end<?avaui' U> vamisli over their injustice 
with a kind of diluted equity. They pretend, for instance, that it is 
not fair to pajf, in our present money, the interest of "sums bor¬ 
rowed ill ft depreciated currency, hut, even on their own }>rin- 
ciple, .they must indemnify the public ureditorfor tlie loss lie has 
sustained in past times, m consequently of the temponn y depre¬ 
ciation of mtiney; they niiisL Increase tJie interest on the whole 
of tile old debt, COittracted when" the money-pvJCCi of ui'tidos 
were even lower than at present; and tliey must protect the fond- 
boiders against every future Jad in the value of money. 13}' such 
aTrangemenls the nation would Jose instead of gaining by her 
fraud t—for fraud it most undoubtedly is, to interfere on nny 
pretext with the faith of contracts, bid you specify in your 
contract with the })ub]ic creditor, tlmt he was to have all the loss^ 
but none of the benefit, that might accrue from a variation in the 
value of money ? And if you fiad introduced such a condition 
into your bargain, could yon have borrowed on tlio same terms? 
Surely there is nothing in the situation of the fundholder, which 
should exclude him from his share of benefit in the vicissitudes 
of human adhirs. 

One set of projectors (and among them ia the author of the 
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second of the abare-meniioncd pamphlets) propose, that wo 
should pay, not 'the iiomiiifit copitui of tlic uob^ but only the 
sums actually advanced to ^vemniciit, with mi equitable ellow- 
ftneo for the higher rate of intcreBt, ixhicli would, iti that case, 
have been paid; oitj in otl>er wortls, they propose to au^rnent 
our present burdens by increasing the animal charge of the debt, 
and to gum a distant fiitmnu advantage, by annulling the terms 
of the contract between tlie nation atitl the public creditor, and by 
substituting, In its stead, such an agrc<tinent as shall to them siccni 
mect^ The wisdom and morality of this schetne are in admirn-' 
blc unison, quales decet s^^rore-i/* 

^Vo cannot condescend to enter into a minute discussion ol 
the absurdities and villany of such sidietiics of fraud ; nor is It 
worth while. Far from being carried into eflt-ct, they wiJl never 
be even Itstcned to in Parliament. AVlniteener may be the tem¬ 
porary delusion of n few country geniienicn ovevwhelmed with 
inortgageB, our great arUtocratical intcixvsts, whether Whig or 
Tory, wull support ministers in the maintenance of the public 
iltitli, and Kngbtnd will have another instance to add to tlie 
Toany already rccordetl in her history of tlic mestimabte benefit 
iicoruing to a country from the compact poUticul Influence of* 
o[m1ejit nobles, Tliey' have Ix^cn oalletl tho ornamented Corin- 
thiati capital of society. 7.'he metaphor (iocs not do tlicm 
fosti<;e. They nre, in fact, tlic key-stono of the political arcJi* 
They wfli not tolerate, tliat the lame of Kngland sJfouId be tar- 
nisljod, and that, too, ciroiimstauces which hold out no 
motive ojfc excuse fora publio breach of fiitli* 

To those who arc willin" to Scicrificc public honour to their 
own imagined intcrestfs, we wouU! that criine?, to accom¬ 

plish their purpose, mu^Wo on in along train, and that it would 
be well for them to com^der, how tlic policy th^^ recommend 
may probably term in ate, IL Iggislators, liiirried by the impor¬ 
tunity, or awed by the influence of one class, violate the legal 
rights of any pari of tlie community, they must make more ihan 
one step In the career of injustice, Tlie road will Ixcomc 
rough and more thorny, as they proceed; and the final result 
will bring the heaviest dcstr tic lion upon those, whobc engross ing 
selfishness and mole-eyed ignorance first urged a deviation froni 
the clear path of integrity. 
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Principles of English Poetry raudlmri/ed; illnstrated by numerous EitaQi- 
plcs from unciect and modern Poets: including the Hulos neco^<;ary for the 
Construcrion of h'li^tSiiih l^rrsp, and i!ic difiTerenit Spedes of Poetry» By Cecil 
Hartley, MA., Author of** Principles. ni the Sciences j" “ Principles of Elocu- 
lion ; " Principles of l*uiicination,'^ Sic, ISmo, 4f, 

^.ITOttAL INSTOAT. 

irlstory of Cuhivated A^'^etables, comprUiag thoir Biitaiucnl, Mcdicmal, 
Edible, and Chemical llunlitiri*, Numral History, and relation to Ar|, Science^ 
ConniUirce. By Henry PJiilips, Autiior of the Poiu^iriurn Britaiinicuni, 
^ vols, Uuyiil Gvo. iLllr. Gd. Ids. 

A Mnno^rajih of the Genus Camellia. By Sam. Curtis, illustrated by 
iivc Placesj exinbitinp; eleven Varieties of the Camellio,, accurately drawn frenu 
Nature. By Clani Maria Pope. Lor^e Folio. 3/. 3f. plain, or iCs, 
Leautifully coloured. 

Botanical BambJes; designed &s ati easy and Tumi Ur TntroductioH to thc^ 
elegant nod pleasing Study of Btitany. l^;ino. With Frontispiece. 4s. 

Generic and Specific Descriptions of the CarnivorDU*;; Animals, Vliich are 
iutetided to form a distinct Treatise on the Order Cumivora, ns well as thi* 
Second l^irt of the History itf Vertebrated Aniinab, By Edward Ofiflith. 
No. 1. Imperial Bro., with coloureA Plal« from Drawings after Nitliire. Prlco 
jOr. fid, * 

KOvr.LS. 

The Village Coquette; a Novel. By the Aftiicr ofSuch is the World,^'^ 

3 vols. IBs. * 

The Cavalier; aliomance. 3 vols. 'jL 1j. 

Tiie Pirate, by the Author of Waverly, 3 vols* Post Bvo. IL llj. fiJ. 

lliu Festival of Mora; an Historical Itomance. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope.. 

4 vols. ISmo. IL 4f. 

A Morning in CtirL Street, or Raising the Wind. 

Tales of My Amit Marihu, contiuinng—The Jjftird: Hie Two Sisters: Lit 
Vendee. 3 vols. 

Miii'^ircl I.ove, fruni the German of the Author of Undine. By G. B, Soane. 
“ vols. 13 fnO. ]Sfi. 

Madeline ; a Tale. By Mrs. C^ie. *2 vole, lamo, 

Julio Severn; uu L‘An Quatre Cents Quaere VingtDouze. Per J* C. L, 
Siinondu de Sismnodi. 3 tom. liZmo* IGr. dd. 

The Won an of Gtaiitis. By the Ativhor of the Bachelor and Married Man, 
G vols. i^ino. ICr. 6^f- 

Aguc5> or the Triumph of Principle. ISmo. 6s. 

Laiigrcalh ; a T;de. By Mrs. Nathan. 3 vols, tl- It* 

Sit Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk. By tiie Author of the Annnb of the Porishf 
3 vol$, 1 ;fni9. l/, If* 
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PIULOSOrUT. 

Twelw Essaj3 on thfl Projimaie Cuutiet of ibe A^Tep;atc and Atomic' Phii- 
nonicna of the Univor^i^ j. Physicalj Muchcuik fd* CliuuucuJ^ and UrgEuiu'&U 
By .Sir Richard Phillips* Plates, Oa. * 

TliB Influence of Civic Ufa, Sedentary Habits, and IntcUcctaal KefinemciUj 
on Human Heuitij and 11 uniun Happiness; induding nii Etitiniato of the Da* 
lance of Enjoyineut and Suffering in the different Gi-ada^ns ^if St»ciei)* liy 
Juiue$ JohnBon, M*I). of tlie Itoyal Coll, of Physicians, luitidoii* avo Oa* 
A iLecapitulatidn of sumo of tli:e leading Principles cent&inpd tn n rrc^Ltii^o 
entitled, “ An Inquiry into the Nature and Discipline of Homan htnlivr? ,'^ in 
Three Betters to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer* With ivi imtro- 
dnetory Preface and Additions* By John Penrose, A* M* ttt, dd* 

On the Physical Causes of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Dy the Itev, Jamtii* 
Little. 3VO* 4s. 

Robison^s System of Meehanicnl Philosophy. Edited by Dr. Brewster 
4 vols. flvo* with 50 Plates^ 4i* 


Gordon; a Tale* A Poeticnl Review of Don Juan* 4:?. 

Arcita and Paleinoii, aRer the ciceJlent Poet, CenDry Chaucer. By Lord 
Thuriow* 3vo. 

The PlcDsnres of Fancy ; a Poem in Two Parts. Ovi>, 4 j. fid. 

The RicciuixJctto of Fortiguerra; Canto L truuslutjod from the Italian, witf* 
Notes, Crilkal and i^lulolt^ical, and an Intrutluctory Eri^jay on Jlouiantic, iSur-^ 
Icsquc, and Mock-Heroic Poetry, By Sylvester tDonglas), Lord Glenljcrvie. 
With Engravingg. SvOi 30s 6d. 

Italy; a Poem* Part cbe E'irst* Foolscap Svo, 7r- 

Poen% by J* F* liattcubury* Consisting of Edgar and Ella, a Legendary 
Talc of the 16th Century; a VersiBcatiuii of tbo Ist Book of FhignJ, &c. 
Ovo* 8 j* , 

The Thojie of Fife; a Poem. Ely Wllliom Tennant, Author of Ansicr Fair, 
biJC. 3vu. <js. 

The CanilvEil of Death; a Poem, in Two Giintos. By Thonius Baih'y, Aik 
tlior of ^'^hal is life?” and other Pni.iiis. 1 "uebcLip ^jvu, -Ij. 

A Practical Trinslatum from Ovid’s Plpislh^ of J/.uuhiiinu ici Protesiluus ; 
Efione to Parihi; and fjeandcE to Hero* By J* Guy, jnii. 5^. 

The Templet; in Two Cati£i». Uino. /ut. 

The lioyal Entile; a Poetical Epistle of Mary Queen of ^oti, during her 
Captivity ill England; with ot]^ Original Poems, By a Young Lwiy* AJ^o, 
by her Father, The Life of QneeuMary, S Vois. Svn. Ms* 

I'Or-ITICS AWT) FOUTlCAt. ECOftOMT* 

Cemidetatious on Political Ecottomy. By Edward Solly, Esq* Traasfated 
frenn the Geriiiqa, byThunias Wilkioaon. 

Brief Consideration)! on tlie present State of the Police of the MclojpuiiS* 
with a few Suggestions towards its Iinprcvement, By L* B. Alien, Kwp^oue of 
the Majgislrates of Union llaJJ, Soutl’i work* 25* 6d. 

Til* State of tlic Nation at tlie Conimencement of the Year 1K22* umler cho 
ftiur Depftrtnieiits of the Finance, Foreign Relations, Home DeparUrmin, Co“ 
lonles and Board uf Trade, See* 5i* 

A Narrative of the Political and Militm^ Events which took place ni Naples 
in i0SO and 1821; witli Observations ea]iLhnatory of ibc oational CnJidurtin 
general, and of his own in particuliar, during that Period n Addresti^'d (o tbQ< 
King of the Two Sicilieiii, by OeuerHl W, Pejie. With ao App^^ndix ol OflitmS 
DocutnentB, the greater Part bithertn nnpablibJn^i. t^vn* Witli a Map< <)*. 

voj:r* x'ix* Nu.iiivii, a 
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A Lcltorto brs Entqbcncj ihft Marqucssi nf Wellestcy, K* G. K. C.,f(c* on 
the State oflnilanH. By a ReptfjsqtitiuJve reef. 

A Letter achJrcswd to the Meiiibcrs of l™tU llou^ei^ of on fchc 

NiLEioiinL utifl on the NELtlcinal Di^tres^ee of EogtaniJ^ in whieli ei 

Itemedy 'a these Eviis. 3$. 

A few Doiihtf! as to the Correctness of j^riTDC Gphiioiis generality eiitertainixi 
on the SpTlfioel& of IVpjnitettion atid Political Ecoinjjnvt Jly l*iefcy Kaven- 
irotic. !VJ» A. 


V^iiort litiUer tn the I’^arl of LiraipotJ on the Amehofalirru of the Tllkcs^ 
JJ\ Whin {ft the l)ld Scliofpl. iJ- 

All Addn to the Members of the f louse ofCotnmoiifl, upon life Necessity of 
cjiT*^ I'inuRcial System, and esitiihlishinj; an edidont Sinking Pund for 
e1ic Kcduclion nf rhr National Dcht; wilh theGutlinc of a Plan for thal Pur- 
Bj IJne of'i hcTiiscIveii. 3 k (k^. 

I'th'j&i'vaJiii'i^N i)i\ ll(c ruinous Tcudency of the Spital-Belds'Act to tho Silk 
L/ioikih. Is. 

i JitjOghls on Aijrjculnirtd Dlitross und u National Bankruptcy, as lahl 
fprtljrt' the Select Cnunmtlcc of the Iloiiii' of t>>innion5, to Tihoin the several 
J\ tittoiih romplLiiiiia^ of lIm ili'trcsM fl Stale of the Agriciiltiii^ of the United 
Kuipdqui wi'if lefervc d ; inid{;r tliu Signature of Fi Sussex J^'reclioldcr. By Jiintts 
Guvis. !>■ 


iteviewof lilt Biiiikliiji System of Piijilmicl. Gvn.Ti»6d. 

Address to ihn liJii id holders of the United iLtopiret By C-C-^cstoi'iij 

Esp[, M P. Us. 

IduslraUeais uiul Protjfa of the Princijiie of l^Tpul^lioll* By Ft unci £ Phiee, 
8 ve>. Ilf+ 

A Letter to Mr* Scarlett op the Poor Laws. By Uiujs Popoh. 

Ijetters to Count Torrciio, on tJio proposed Peiml Code, delivered in by iho 
Lepislation Coronuttec of tiie Spaiibn Corti.H, Aprti ftDth,, Written ut 

the Cuiiflf's lleqoest, hy jemny Bentliam, Esq. 5j* 

A Letter to the Uiglit Uom die lHuri of Livcrpoclf on tha pm^eiii Couiest 
Zictween the Greeks anti Turks* If, 

A Flati fur aifording iti Agriculture, prompt, cfficfidou*, and pcrnnuieiit 
Jlellrf, and lur nu imjiruved System of i'otftign and Colonial Coin/I’rade, ns 
VIeft ns in respect to f’urtnicy* Us, 

flursnry h^einurks on various Mcritf»of Pile nnd J'ox, with Ueusous for atiopt- 
ii]g tl]0 Principles oi' the Tormer* By Chovel Blrckwood Mason,Esq. 

A Letter to George \Vebb 3 lull, Kit]* on the Syhjef't of ihts Present Agriciiil- 
loml Distress, \v which the Causes of the Mai dy are clcsirly unfuklcd, and !l 
B uitnhlo Ittmedy foriit Alleviation prt3()osqd*Aiy a FrienJ to the Fiotnera, 5^* 

A Letter to u Legislator, ii|}On tlte peculiar Aspect of our Country m a 'I'iine 
of Peece> iliowing the Use and Abuse of Personal Uherty, lu relotiun to Fo¬ 
reign Besidejice* Qs* 

THtOLOCY* 


Somo of Dr*Cu31yep6 Errors stated and corrected: with a PMfottJrv Addres* 
tr .lie Old -Meinhtrs of the Salters’ Hall Congregation of l^njtQstnnt Disseuterb. 
Wvu* 8s. 

Flasii Dis^rnurses, Doctrinul nnd Prnctical, mlapted tjo a Country Coiigregii'^ 
tiiui. By the Kev* Charles llardingCj AM. 12mo. 6s, 

A Suciitiiary of Orlhudox Belief ajid Pmctice, nccording to the Opinioos ond 
Sentiuieoi'j cpI the l^rst B^fortuers; intended for Young Persoiu in the niore 
educated 'lusbes of Society; priticipully CEitnpiledi frotn the celebrated Work of 
Dean Nomcll. By the Kev* John Prowett, AM. iJSitio. 3^-6*f* 

Sermons li>r Di>ii]Mtic Use, intended to inculcate the great practical Truths 
of Christianity. By Wm. Bishop, AM. Hector of Ufum Nervet, Berks, and Into 
Fello.w of Uriel Colirgo, Gxhird* Kvn- IOj. Od, 
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bv tlic late very llev, Pearce^ DD* Dean of Elj^ Bfu. t5t. 
rrncHc:il SVrmcMift, Hy Abrjiham IWs^OlX I’ES, ru!tj, llLan^ IV, Svo. i f. 41, 
Tlu' Mnral 'IVii(M>ev ol I>ivine UpAckLUnii a^i^erierl nml in b4s;!iL 

picadn;J l>cbjie ibo Uniwisity of in IB'S I, at HnJ Leetuii: 

fniititldl by tlic late Rev. BaTiijictnii MA* iiy ihe l?cvi John JoiicSj MA. 

Qv<>, 10 j+ 

DeiiiH Conij>a] cd Clmstianity: boiii^ iip Epiitoliii'y C^yr^o>pnldon(’fl, 

ctriitainhi^ all the princljial Ohjeetjon*? ngsiiubt Rep eali;J yvjth the Ati- 

fiwci->, in whidi h isimwti the institKctoncy of thj Airgamout& lu Su^iport of lul- 
tlelity^ liy Edward AIA., Rector of tJio Puri-rhei of *L!ultlairi'nJ 

Clunehn^ in the UiticCSc of Derry. 3 vols. Gvo* it 7 s. bciurtU. 

IViictjcaJ UelK-ctiiiriiy on. the ijVdttiimim Services for Dencuii^ and ^ hi, 
the united Charch of and Ireland ; fiir the ujte of' CoJidnlatE S 6t>r < )f' 

ders^ ftjid of tln»o svlifN K'vieMf their (.b'dinntniri Veivs. '^I'o wliicli are added^ hI|- 
piyijiriate Prayers lor Cterpyioen, Selociril and OriilrinnI. ByJ IboW'^HTp 
JHA,, Jleetot of K;;L;!esllel!b Kv biKirds. 

Seeinoii!! ^'kcied nod abncl^ral inun the M orlis f;f Anldnslinp J illof-.(in | 
to whicli are added, bomr IML-niorlnlH (jf i.ife anil (Jharacier. f»y !l»i Rot', 
J, Tlai,lns^j Rortoi' ■ril'St, JaiiK'S^^ CoJthester. 2 vuls, avtT. 1/. brrariRr 
An AimEyticni ]iiiVu‘,Titj,atiiPii fd I he of beripluro conoern'tn^ a 

Di'vil j in wlneU al[ llie Pas^:^JJ^eH where flie vvntil?, Satan, IbEVtl, lit d 

Diiy, &c. Sic. oeeur, ai'r exaininoil nrnt esiplann^l ufii'iTi-aiiR' iiv SE Upmie l'hr:i^ 4 ^ 
iilo^ry ; wirli an [irqiiii'y info iheNsKureof (Ujrijifit'IVmpliitiiai 01 iboWdder- 

m.hi-f Sif]. ..a >terie!^ of Rt onmjt at llitili Street Cli-ipid, PorisnioaLii, Jly 

tlio Rov. Ulihsl'II Sct>U, Bvin HdK, 

I’annliat Sermons oil hcvenil tif the DocfSiie^i an^l 1 hi lies of the Ciifi?iti;ni 
rtehi;lon« Ry tl'.e Hev, Win iJarrow, Jd^^D. PAi^ij JSeCi \hiU ill* lUs- 
Annotations oil the Epistles, heinji a Continuntinn of Mti Elsloy "s Aimota- 
tkni'i, anil prmdpaliy di's'jjnod^oj (he Use of Cnndidatfs ftn Uoly (hilers* 
Hy llio Rov. .1 Lillies blade, MA. Ei^aiiiiniiif; CEiuplnin to ihc iiisliop of Clmslcr, 
it vol-h, Bi t* l()j. 

The Wralli (jf Cain ; n Thiyhi Lertiire, dcluorcd at the Church (>f8t. Mar- 
Uiistti the J’johK, I’ob, 7lh, Id'Ah Uy the Rev, Wjj], IJairiss, AAL, Ste, hvo, 
3iL, (id, 4 


VOVVGl.% THA^LTS, GLOOIIAHIA, aSICI lUMKiRAfllY. 


A rtf \ Lincluse, iitRJLiy, lt) 2 o. liy iht Author of TriiticstiT in 
IH'jO. Rvo.d jilalrsdJi * 

A Vhil tn ^o^tlJ Ainerlcii, ^id the Lii|;li!> 1 i SottleinciUs injltlinois ; ^vitlin 

AVinter ilcMdi acc-fit Pbdiwicluhi^ iril^ly Tn lusccrlain ttio notmu Pros|pecis of 
ihe (‘ini"nitin{t A[frirulturi^tj Alcchuiiio, aiid^l omiucmnl S|.>podalori J*y Ad- 
lard Welby, Esip With 14 Sl^ctchea of CharacterisUt: brenery, iivo, Hi\. iJd, 

A Description of (hi- SlieRaiul fj^laiids, compriiihif^ an Acooiiur of tlieir (^eii- 
lofty^ Scenery, Antu|Liltie*?, and Su|itrsCUious. liy SLumiUel Ilihhurt, AID, 
All'SE* I'to. iVlnps anti Plaics. 

J,cUors from the Illinois, IB'il; etnitniniTig an Acrotinl of iht-Ellf,.|^.1 

SettlHiieiil at Alhlon, and its Vfcinliy, and a Llefutation of vanonv A 1 Isrrpre¬ 
sentations, tl ms e uioi-o particulafly nf Mr. Cohliett. Ry Richsinl hlrpwer. Widi 

n Jx'tterjrom Mr. Hirkhech, nntl n Pieface and Notes, by Ih iijaunn Flower, 

A Description of the IbUnid of St. Alkbael, cninprising an Accoiinr of ii» 
Ge<]loKicEtl Sfracture; with Ucinarki on the other Azores, or AVestarn Ishnal^v, 
UriEinRIy riiiniiiiiuicated to the Lhinoaii Society of Now EniilaLmh IR- .ridiii 
AVehster, MD- Corr* Sec^ LSNK. Roy, Bvo., wifti nunnsiotis^ iMapn and Viatic, 
price ItiJ. fid- lluiilon ; publisbi'd by K. and C. AViHbias. 

A PtulcatrUn Ti/ifr in Cljina I mm the IsUmd of lluhiaa to Alacatp, in the 
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jcar IfJfifJ; bj tho SupercaT^gO of an English Vcsseli iflrrccked on Ilainatu Jjj, Gd. 
•cwad} or boards* 

Skutcbcs oi iodio, By aTravdler, .r Piifrslde Travellers ar Tlomo. Oro* 

lOf. Gfi. i 

A (reggraphical, StaEisticalj and llUtorieal DeucriptSoa of HiiiUostan, and 
tho Adjacent Uoiitklry, iHrea the most atithcnl'ic prjolod Doconjcnts* and from 
tbo M». Documepts deposited, at tlio Board of Control. By Walter llaniiU 
too, Esq* ^ voUr 4to. Maps, ii. lit. 6d* 

Iltustratiops oftbc llietoty^ IVlanfior^^Cuftoms, Arts, SciencoB, ond lat^ra-' 
lufR of Japan; Boleeted from Japane^ MSS., and printed Worts, hy Mr. 
I'lEsingh, fotnieriy Chief oi the Dutch l^ist-lnuia Compaiij at Naugift- 

gaUi: with {::olo(ired Ei]|mvu>e;s from original Japanese: Piuntitits and Liesiftis* 
Iloyal 4to, S^- ISr. 

Aooownt of tlit) Abipones aft Eqiiestriaa tVoploj in the Interior of StJuth 
Aiucrics. lly Martin l^obrialuTfTer, vids. Cvo. If. IGs. 

Travel in So □them AJricii. By the Kev. Jidm Cainpheil, 3 voU, Bm. with 
coloured Plates, 1/. U. lar^e Paper, if* l(h* 








